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ROME, PAGAN AND PAPAL. 



LETTER I. 

RoJUMy Jan, J 184 — . 

There is something startling, is there not ? in the act 
of dating a letter firom Rome. Indeed, so much hare 
I been accustomed to regard the Eternal City with a 
vague species of awe, that it is rather difficult to realize 
the fact of my sitting down in a comfortable apartment, 
al UrzOy and performing so commonplace an act as that 
of writing a letter. Yet here I am by the side of a 
bright, crackling wood-fire, within a ten minutes' walk 
of the Forum and Colosseum, preparing to inflict upon 
you more annoyance than you, I dare say, will care to 
acknowledge. This is the third visit that I have paid to 
this grand and sacred city, yet the interest which I feel, 
so far from being in any degree less, is, if any thing, 
more intense than when I first entered it. It was then 
altogether of a dreamy, imaginative character. I have 
since beheld the glorious realities of the place. I have 
felt the influence of ihe genius lod; and in returning to 
it, feel perhaps in a degree the pleasure which one feels 

B 
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after repeated surveys of a grand work of art, — ^his en- 
joyment of it higher, hecause his power of appreciating 
its beauties is greater, and his imagination chastened, 
rather than checked, in his pursuit and derelopement of 
new forms of beauty, by the perfection of those that he 
has already seen and admired. It is said of Winkel- 
mann, that after a residence of thirteen years in Rome, 
he determined to re-visit his native country. In pass- 
ing through the Tyrol, he was quite insensible to the 
grandeur of the scenery; on entering Germany, his 
taste was every where offended by rude specimens of 
architecture, so unlike the beautiful remains of anti- 
quity he had been so long studying : " Excuse me," he 
said to an Italian friend who accompanied him, '* that 
I make so bad a companion, but I cannot see any thing 
beautiful out of Rome ;'' and so, leaving his friend at 
Vienna, he retraced his steps to the great city, where, 
or shortly before he arrived, he was assassinated. Now, 
do not imagine that by this anecdote I mean to insi- 
nuate that my love for dear old England is any thing 
less devoted than it has ever been. I only wish to 
shew you how it is that the grandeur of Rome grows 
upon the mind, and the interest which one feels in it 
increases rather than diminishes by a more intimate 
acquaintance with its wonders. I am not, however, 
going to trouble you with oft-repeated impressions on 
visiting a city which almost overwhelms one by its 
remains of former grandeur, but to fulfil a promise 
which I made to you shortly before leaving England. 

You expressed a wish that from time to time I 
would send you my thoughts on any subject that most 
interested me, connected with this lovely land ; and it 
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was in the course of my journey here that a compara- 
tiye trifle determined my choice. I had jnst left gay, 
thoughtless Paris, where the materiel of life is better 
understood, and the sentiment less, than in any other 
place ; and on a bright December morning was toiling 
up on foot the mountains which form the southern 
extremity of the Jura Chain. At the top of the range 
I descried on the road-side a plain wooden cross, placed 
there for deyotion, or else to record some deed of blood, 
— and on the other side, a Madonna, with the usual 
beneyolence of her sex, addressing the trayeller in 
accents of tender compassion, and promising I forget 
now how many years of indulgence for eyery act of 
deyotion paid to her. I was touched, as who would 
not be ? at meeting with these symbols of our holy 
religion in so solitary a spot ; they seemed to tell me 
of the presence of the God and Father of us all in 
eyery portion of his uniyerse, and that He, who bringeth 
men together and bindeth them in famOies, dwelb also 
amidst the most secluded retirements of nature, ^id 
with equal care watches oyer the flower which blooms 
by the mountain side, and the bird which cleayes his 
pathless course through the desert air, as he does oyer 
the countless millions who swarm oyer the face of the 
earth. They told me not merely this truth, but one 
peculiar to the countries through which I was trayel- 
ling. The Cross and a Madonna are new features in 
the aspect of the country,— one neyer sees them in 
England, — rarely, comparatiyely speaking, in France. 
They must be types of a new state of religious thought, 
in which Imagination is called in to the aid of Deyo- 
tion ; another people, other associations, are about me ; 
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and thus this simple cross led me on, from step to step, 
to the contemplation of that great system which at one 
time overshadowed so vast a portion of the civilized 
world, and which, directly or indirectly, still exercises 
so great an influence oyer mankind. As I went farther 
South, I had opportunities of examining its aspect 
more minutely, and to greater advantage. At Turin, I 
was struck with the severe and gloomy air it assumed, 
— at Genoa, with its rich and elegant decorations,«-at 
Rome, with its gorgeous pomp and pageantry; but 
wherever and under whatever circumstances I have 
examined the Roman Catholic religion, it has appeared 
evident to me that between her rites and ceremonies^ 
and those of the religion formerly professed and prac- 
tised in these lands, the resemblance is most striking. 
Now, it is just this resemblance which I wish very 
briefly to trace in the letters that I shall send you every 
now and then, trusting that the interest which I fear 
the subject will fedl to derive from my mode of treating 
it, will at least be supplied from the fact of there being 
so strong a disposition at present in England to revive 
what amongst us has long been considered as belonging 
to the past. I must, however, candidly confess, that I 
am less interested in it as a theological or party ques- 
tion, than as an historical and antiquarian inquiry; 
for I have little sympathy, as you well know, with 
those whose time and energy are devoted to finding 
flaws in the religious systems of others, and who, like 
the author of a work I lately saw lying on your table, 
eagerly pounce on a blcuphemous inscription or an 
overstrained resemblance, to use them as weapons of 
attack upon a system which is at least venerable from 
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its antiquity, and respectable from its being the embo- 
dying forth of the religious sentiment of so vast a 
number of our fellow-creatures. In this letter I shall 
speak of the secondary objects of religious worship in 
the Catholic Church, neither defending or impugning 
any doctrine or rite which distinguishes her from other 
Churches, premising merely, that whatever I adrance, 
I do so on the authority of my own observation, or 
on that of authors whom I have consulted and whose 
names I give at the foot of this letter. 

On my arrival in Rome- a few days before Christ- 
mas-day, wearied out, as you may readily imagine, by a 
long and tedious journey from Florence, I was awak- 
ened the next morning at a most unseasonable hour by 
sounds which might have almost made me believe that 
I was in some village inn in Scotland. On inquiring, 
however, I found that they came from the bagpipes of 
the Pfififeri, — a wild-looking race of men from the 
mountains, wearing the Calabrian hat and sheep-skin 
under-garments, — who at this time of the year flock 
into Rome, and from sunrise to sunset salute every 
image of the Madonna they pass with their execrable 
music. Who, then, is the Madonna? you may ask. 
She is, to use the language of the Roman Catholic, the 
Blessed Virgin, — the Holy Mother of God, — the great 
object of love and veneration to every true believer. 
Comparatively speaking, one hears little but of ** Santa 
Maria". in these countries, — one sees little but symbols 
and images which represent her. Almost every house 
or shop at least has her likeness suspended in a conspi- 
cuous part, with two or three lights burning under it ; 
at every corner of the street you meet her again, some- 
b2 
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times decked with a wreath of flowers, the grateful, and 
oh! how rich an offering of some deyout passenger, — a 
beautiM practice, regarding it merely as the general 
expression of the devotional sentiment, — thus mingling 
religion with the daily walks and occupations of men, 
and introducing her into the secluded retirement of 
families. Enter the churches, and there jou will see 
her again always resplendent, sometimes with the rich- 
est stones and jewels, at others with the more humble 
offerings of her derotees. She has her altars erected 
to her, and a great portion of the services of religion 
are in her honour. Look at the group who are kneel- 
ing in yonder comer, — examine the rosaries in their 
hands, and you will find that every tenth bead marks 
the recital of a Pater Noster, and the intermediate ones 
of an Ave Maria. Linger till about dusk, that is, on 
certain days, and you will hear her Litany chanted in 
a measure so sweet, that, in spite of the most hostile 
prejudices, you will be sensible of a solemn religious 
feeling stealing over you, and persuading you that 
beneath aU the various names and forms and modes of 
worship, there is one great sentiment common to us all, 
which leads us to Him who is the Author and Pre- 
server of every human being. The service is now over, 
— ^the last rays of the setting sun are falling on the dif- 
ferent groups as they stand in front of the church, — a 
bell strikes out, and each one more devout lifts his hat 
as he whispers his secret prayer. What is this ? It is 
the hour of Ave Maria, and her worshipers are re- 
peating their last devotions in her honour. As the day ' 
begins, so it ends then, you will see, with some tribute 
of respect to the Madonna; and any one who paid 
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merely a cursory attention to the subject might be 
easily pardoned if he concluded that she was the great 
first object of religious veneration : but yet he would be 
WK>ng, yery wrong, in so doing. To-morrow, perhaps, 
may be a fete-day of the Madonna, and, if you hare 
patience we will just glance at its details. On this 
occasion her influence assumes a festive as well as a 
religious aspect. The aisles are covered with box or 
olive leaves, intermixed with flowers, and her image, 
as I have often seen it, is borne round the church, 
and on great occasions round the village, dressed in 
new and gaudy robes glittering with tinsel, and with a 
crown on her head. A long procession of priests follows 
after, accompanied by the great men of the church, and 
the more devout amongst the women, who are not 
sorry, I dare say, for such an occasion of displaying 
their pretty persons and pretty costumes, each bearing 
a lighted taper and chanting some hymn in honour of 
'^ Santa Maria/' Now, again, they return to the church, 
all seeking eagerly to kiss or to touch some portion of 
her robes, and then, dispersing to their homes, dwell 
with delight on the glories of the "bella Madonna." 
As in the services, so in the decorations of the church, 
some of the most beautiful have a reference to her ; 
and throughout this land of Poetry and of the Arts, 
the efforts of Sculpture and Painting have never been 
so successful as when devoted-tojier service. Take, for 
instance, the Madonna della Seggibla and the Madonna 
del Gran Duca, both at Florence, and both by the 
'^ divine Baphaei." The latter is in what is called his 
first style, and possesses so little of what is earthly in 
its expression, that it is easy to perceive that the im- 
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mortal artist has transferred to canvass, which seems 
to hreathe as you gaze on it, the full heauty of that 
religions sentiment which dwelt within him. Of the 
same subject thousands of paintings exist throughout 
Italy, all tending by their greater or inferior beauty to 
strengthen the feelings with which her devotees kneel 
before her, to supplicate her favourable intercession at 
the throne of grace. It is not, however, in the more 
public acts and situations of life that we witness the 
influence of this peculiar article of the Roman Catholic 
faith, but in those which are ordinarily concealed from 
every human eye. Is any special benefit desired, she 
is specially addressed. Thus, should a mother be 
anxiously watching by the sick bed of an only child, 
her refuge and her hope are in the " Blessed Virgin ;" 
and should her chUd recover, the nearest church is 
adorned by a painting representing the whole scene of 
suffering and grief, whilst in a comer in the clouds is 
seen the Madonna descending through the ceiling of 
the chamber. Should any special grace, again, have 
been received, any sudden danger escaped, or any great 
impression made on the mind, her hand is acknow- 
ledged in all ; and I have often seen one of her images 
in Rome almost literally covered or surrounded by 
stilettoes and pistols, offerings from those who have 
been preserved in danger, or who have been suddenly 
arrested in their guilty career. So great is the per- 
suasion of the protecting power of the Madonna, that 
there is scarcely a mariner who would launch his bark 
on the Bay of Naples or on the Sicilian Seas, unless the 
*' Stella Maris," or image of the Madonna, were painted 
on his canvass or his mast. Thus you see that, firom 
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sunrise to sunset, apparently the first great object of 
religious veneration is "Marj, the Mother of God/' 
She it is who receives the secret sorrows and disap- 
pointments of the young, and who sympathises with 
and relieyes the anxieties and cares of the aged. In 
all situations of life, she is the object of universal love 
and hope and veneration ; and in the closing scenes of 
life, it is she who, in the words of a beautiftil chant, 
whose touching melody I have often listened to with 
delight, is solicited to pray for the pardon of their sins. 
I am afiraid you will think me very tedious in my 
illustration of this article of Roman Catholic &ith; 
but still it is so extraordinary and so peculiar to that 
system which was cradled amidst Pagan institutions, 
and which was formed by men who had once wor- 
shiped the gods of Greece and Rome, that I do not 
think that I have attached undue importance to it. 
Here, then, we have a striking fact : how is this &ct 
to be explained ? A woman, however great her vir- 
tues and exalted her dignity, — ^still, a woman is in 
these countries the great object of religious hope and 
trust, and as such is invested with attributes which 
are almost, if not altogether, divine. Are there any 
circumstances in her history which, in any other coun- 
try differently situated, would have given rise to such 
exalted respect and worship as are paid to her here ? 
The reverence that is felt for one who has brought 
salvation to man, very naturally affects the feelings 
with which we regard her who bore him. As a holy, 
affectionate, sorrowing Mother, she commands and 
wins our respect, our love, our sympathy. As a Mo- 
ther beloved of her exalted Son, she might command 
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our confidence ; and it is not, perhaps, difficult to im- 
agine that men of warm and enthusiastic minds would 
learn to ascribe to her a certain influence oyer the 
will of her Son and Saviour; but still this does not 
explain that intensity of devotion which is felt for 
her and exhibited towards her in every part of this 
land. Were there, then, any circumstances in the 
religious faith and ceremonies of the people amongst 
whom Christianity was cradled, calculated to create 
or to modify this peculiar article of faith in the Ca- 
tholic religion? Bayle draws a parallel between the 
worship of Juno and the Virgin Mary, between whom, 
as a Catholic writer very indignantly and justly ob- 
serves, there are not two points in common. I draw 
no parallel in stating the following circumstances to 
you, but leave it to your own judgment to determine 
how far, if at all, they have influenced the article of 
faith of which I have been speaking. Amongst the 
innumerable deities of ancient Rome, none was more 
honoured than Cybele, the "great Mother of the 
Gods." An ancient medal represents her seated with 
Jupiter on one side and Mercury on the other, to indi- 
cate that she is the Mother of both generations of the 
gods. She had various titles ascribed to her, and tem- 
ples and altars were erected to her honour, one of which 
was on Mount Palatine. Her priests were, many of 
them, vowed to celibacy, and wandered through the 
country begging alms for their goddess. Clemens Al- 
exandrinus introduces Antisthenes as saying to one of 
her priests, who was begging alms, " I do not nourish 
the Mother of the gods, — it is the gods who nourish 
her.'' She had also her fetes, when her image was 
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carried about in grand procession, and each person 
walked before it, bearing whatever he had of greatest 
Talue. It is said that the Emperor Commodus haying 
discoyered a plot to assassinate him on the day of her 
fete, attributed his safety to her, and celebrated her 
fete with great pomp, himself carrying her relics be- 
fore her image. Here, then, I think you will agree 
yrith me, are some religious peculiarities existing in 
Rome before the introduction of Christianity, similar 
at least to many which we now find connected with 
the worship of the ]\Iadonna. Can there be any 
connexion between them? During the infancy of 
Christianity, so to speak, — that age when systems, 
as well as men, take their character and form in a 
greater measure from surrounding influences, — the 
great majority of the people bowed before the gods 
of Greece and Rome. Some, like Tiberius, might 
have been willing to adopt Jesus Christ amongst their 
deities ; and others, who had become Christians, per- 
haps almost insensibly to themselyes, might haye 
still lingered with some degree of affectionate recol- 
lection about the f^tes and processions, and other ad- 
juncts, of the faith of their fathers. Is there anything 
harsh or imnatural in supposing that they invested the 
new with some of the attributes of the old faith ; and 
that Oybele appeared to them with greater purity and 
tenderness under the character of Mary, the Mother 
of our Lord ? 

I fear you are quite tried with this prosy letter ; so 
vKth two passages from Monti^ucon, which I think 
shew how the Pagan and Christian religions acted 
and re-acted one upon the other, I will conclude. St. 
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Atbanasius complains, in a passage quoted bj Mont- 
faucon, that the Gentiles entered into the church of 
Alexandria, and there sacrificed birds and the fruit of 
the fir-tree. Now, these sacrifices were those which at 
this time were always offered to Cybele. Does not 
this fact indicate that these Pagans, in entering the 
temples of the new faith, carried with them their im- 
pressions of the old, and worshiped the Madonna under 
a fancied resemblance to Cybele, the " Mother of the 
Oods^'? The next passage to which I shall refer is 
that in which he speaks of the mode of ordination of 
a high-priest of Cybele, and of this Pontiff only. The 
high-priest elect was placed in a hole, attired in his 
richest robes ; the hole was then covered with boards 
which were pierced; a bull was sacrificed upon the 
boards, the blood of which trickled down upon the 
high-priest, who offered every part of his person, and 
even opened his mouth, in order to be thoroughly lua- 
trated. He was then taken out, worshiped and sa- 
luted as Pontiff, and joined the other priests in a mag- 
nificent banquet. The same robes he wore as long as 
the stains lasted. These Tauroboloi and Crisholoi^ as 
they were called, were offered also for the health of 
emperors and private individuals, and an old inscrip- 
tion makes a certain worshiper of Cybele declare that 
he had received eternal youth by means of a Tauro- 
holoa. In this rite, then, we have these particulars 
deserving attention, — ^it was connected with the wor- 
ship of the Mother of the gods, at the ordination of 
her high-priest. Is it at all improbable that when the 
Pagans became Christians, when they heard the Mo- 
ther of Christ spoken of in terms of affection, when 
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thej heard Cbrist described as the High-^priest of our 
profession, and bloody sacrifices alluded to, they should 
transfer their impressions of the old to the new faith, 
and worship the Mother of our Lord as they formerly 
worshiped Cybele, the Mother of the gods ? For my- 
self, I am decidedly of opinion that the one system 
must haye had much influence on the other. 

Rome is now much engaged with the Christmas 
solemnities. The lovers of pleasure are bewailing the 
report that there will be no Carnival, in consequence 
of political disquietude; and I, — what am I doing? 
Why I am living a very quiet life. My mornings are 
spent in the Library of the Dominican friars, a library 
consisting of 120,000 volumes, and my evenings al- 
ways at home. I have therefore nothing to tell you of 
what is generally called news ; and having from neces- 
sity filled up my paper with observations which may 
not interest you at all, I say addio. 



The works to which I have referred m reading for the subject of 
this letter are. Da Choul de Belig. yet Roman, — Montfancon's L'An* 
tiquite expliqn^ &&, — ^Martinetti Opuscola Quinqne, — Dnrantus de 
Bitibos, — Dizionario di Teologia di M. ficrger, — Dizionario di Erudi- 
zione Storico-Ecclesiastic compilato dal Cav. Gaetano Moroni,^Priino 
Ainitante di Camera di Sua Santitii Gregoiy XVI., — ^Tomassim de 
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LETTER 11. 



I DID not intend to write to yon so soon, bnt as the 
i^tes of St. Agnese and St. Antonio occur to-daj, I 
shall give jou a little history of the remarkable cere- 
monials connected with them, as being a yery good 
introduction to the general subject of my letter. The 
fete of St. Agnese is celebrated in honour of her ap- 
pearance, with a lamb in her hand and surrounded by 
a choir of angels, to her relations and parents. On 
this day, January 21, the canons present to the chap- 
ter of St. Giovanni two lambs, which are offered on 
the altar; they are then taken to the Pope, who 
blesses them and sends them to some monastry, where 
they are fed till holy week ; they then are shorn, and 
with the wool, which is again blessed by the Santo 
Padre, are made the pallii which are sent to the Arch- 
bishops. The first part of this ceremony was of course 
enacted as usual this morning at the church of St. 
Agnese, outside the Porta Pia. The fl^te of St. An- 
tonio is of a still more extraordinary character, and 
will require that I should dwell a little more upon it. 
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Hearing that to-day was the great day of the six, 
during which the merciful saint has been distributing 
his blessings amongst the animals, I went with the 
crowd to witness the scene, though not for the first 
time. The roads in every direction leading to the 
church were crowded with carriages, horsemen, and 
pedestrians ; and I do not think that I at all exag- 
gerate when 1 say that there must have been 10,000 
people on the spot and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Around the church was placed a military guard 
to keep the course, and opposite were ranged the car- 
riages of heretics whom curiosity alone had brought 
here. At the door of the convent adjoining the church, 
robed in white, cupergoire in hand, with his attendant 
by his side, stood the priest ; and most astonishing was 
it to see the carriages and beasts of every grade, from the 
horse down to the humble ass, which were brought up 
in rapid succession to receive the lustral water. Fancy 
the scene. With steady step and slow, advances an 
ass, two joints of its tail tied round with crimson rib- 
bon. Its rider has a peaked Calabrian hat tied round 
with three rows of the same, and as if he had no sym- 
pathy with the saint whose blessing he has come to 
solicit, he is urging on the poor beast with whip and 
spur. At length, arrived before the monastry, the 
priest reads two prayers to the saint, invoking his pro- 
tection on the animal, sprinkles water upon him thrice, 
sends down his attendant, who receives the wax candle 
or the paoloy gives a very correct likeness of the saint in 
return, which the poor fellow kisses, puts in his hat, 
and goes off in the same solemn style in which he 
came up. Let us shift the scene. There is a bustle 
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in the distance ; the people are fiUng off on each itde 
of the road, and presently a whole train of the half- 
broken ponies of the Campagna dash up, their tails 
and manes knotted with crimson ribbons, and their 
heads nodding with plumes of every conceivable colour. 
Their riders, it seems, will not be outdone bj them, 
and are as gaj as ribbons and gilt can make them* 
One benediction serves for all. Who are they ? They 
are only Contadini; they have nothing to offer but a 
few candles ; or perhaps it is that the blessing of the 
saint is as diffusive as it is efficacious. A finer horse 
than usual presents itself, and its rider is an English- 
man : he takes off his hat, preserves as solemn a coun- 
tenance as possible, pays his fee, receives his picture, 
and trots away. There were many who did so ; but I 
thought that, to say the least, it was in very bad taste. 
However ridiculous the ceremony may have appeared 
to them, by others it was regarded in a very serious 
light, and demanded, therefore, an abstinence from in- 
sult. The finest part of the scene was when the Pope's 
carriages were driven up. The servaiits wore their 
state liveries of crimson silk, and the horses, to the 
number of about sixty, were of the fine Roman breed, 
with long tails. The ceremony for them was of course 
the same as for their plebeian neighbours ; and being 
rather wearied by this time, and having witnessed the 
sanction of the Pontiff to this extraordinary scene, I 
returned, saying to my friend, that no one could 
believe in the possibility of such things who had not 
witnessed them. Indeed, much as I have seen in 
.different parts of Europe, this is one of the most ex- 
traordinary scenes I ever witnessed, uniting as it does 
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all the bustle of a cattle fair with the tinsel and gaiety 
of a gaudy fete. And then how striking, how a£Eect- 
ing, how ridiculous are the contrasts. The noble, the 
gay, and the beautiful, — ^the wild inhabitants of the 
Campagna, — the sneering unbelieyer, and the ignorant 
devotee, — ^the Briton, the Gaul, the German, and the 
descendants of the masters of the world, — ^all are met 
together on the Esquiline, within a stone's throw of 
the golden palace of Nero, to see an ass blessed by a 
priesty who waits at the altar of St. Antonio. What 
revolutions one meets with in human affairs ; and in 
the new and changing aspects of society, what cause 
does one meet with for laughter and for tears, for ri-< 
dicule and for reflection ! With respect to the origin 
of this fete, I find from Nibby that in the 11th cen- 
tury a disease raged throughout Europe, and especially 
in Italy, amongst the cattle, called St. Anthony's fire ; 
since which time the benediction of the good saint has 
been considered essential to the health of brute beasts ; 
and so implicit is the faith which is placed in this tra- 
dition, that I believe the fact of a horse not having 
been blessed would, in some instances, a£fect its sale. 
It is time, however, to advert to the general subject of 
this letter, so that I shall dismiss his saintship with the 
observation that he is a type of his class. Oh ! how 
dear are the saints to the inhabitants of this land ! 
What town or village has not its patron ! What be- 
liever is there who does not affectionately rely on some 
special advocate before the throne of grace, of whom 
he can recount a thousand miracles! It is, as I 
regard it, but a particular expression of the religious 
sense, modified by circumstances of birth and educa- 
c 2 
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tioiif and, widi a change of names, is the same feeling 
which led their ancestors to bow before the countless 
deities whose names are often, by a curions coinci- 
dence, interwoven with those of the Christian saints 
who have occupied their temples and usurped their 
honours. Thus we have the churches of Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva, Santa Maria in Lucina, Santo Apolii- 
nare, Santo Martino, and many others, uniting as it 
were almost under the same roof, certainly on the same 
spot, the fathers and the children of a remote genera* 
tion {professors of vastly different creeds indeed), by 
the sjrmpathies of a common nature. Th^e is, how« 
ever, this vast difference between the two cases, that 
whereas the power of the saints is considered to be 
purely mediatorial, the heathen gods could act on their 
own authority, in spite of some antiquated notions 
about the Fates. The Church of Rome by no means 
encourages a belief in the primary power of the saints ; 
on the contrary, it speaks as follows : '^ Jesus Christ 
is a mediator by his own merits." ^^ Maria and the 
saints, by their prayers and intercessions." And again, 
" We pray to the saints to intercede for us, not for 
their own merits, but for those of Jesus Christ." Still, 
the resemblance is so great between them, that one 
can scarcely fail to detect the lineaments of a common 
parentage ; and for myself, the more I look into this 
interesting subject, the more does old Pagan Rome 
appear to me to revive and live again in the great 
characteristic features of the faith and practice of the 
modem Rome. By what insensible gradations men 
passed from the worship of Romulus and Remus to 
the brothers S. S. Cosmo and Damiano, from Antonino 
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and Faustina to San. Lorenzo, from Apollo to Santo 
ApoUinare, or from Mars to San. Martino (all of whose 
temples and churches occapied the same sites, and are 
built sometimes of the same materials), might form 
matter for curious speculation; but I must confine my- 
self to the great facts of the case as I find them exist- 
ing in the Catholic Church. 

The first thing that strikes a person, perhaps, on 
considering this subject, is the immense number of the 
Saints. Their name may be called Legion. In our 
Common Prajer-Book they are not inaptly termed an 
'^ army," at least a section of them : not that it is any 
reflection on a Church to hare reared so many good 
and holy men, but the contrary ; still, when it is con- 
sidered that they are all regarded as mediators, and are 
addressed as such, — when one calculates the expen- 
diture of time, thought, and money in their service, 
tlieir number becomes a most important feature in the 
system. I haye lying before me the Diario Romano^ 
a closely-printed pamphlet of forty-seren pages, giying 
the fete of every saint throughout the year; and a Ro- 
man Catholic writer observes that, besides these, there 
are many others who have died in the odour of sanc- 
tity whose names are not known beyond the humble 
valley where they were reared, but to whom the Church 
does not allow public worship, since their merits have 
not been submitted to the usual test. Who can fail to 
be struck with the resemblance which this picture 
bears to that of the multitude, of the crowd of heathen 
gods who were worshiped eighteen centuries ago in 
these same spots ? Is it not precisely the same dispo- 
sition of mind which has given birth to both, — the 
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disposition of a timid, uninformed mind to regard 
vrhatever is uncommon in action or sentiment in an 
exaggerated point of yiew, and to tlirow about it the 
mantie of Divinitj? Do not imagine, howeyer, that 
the same facilities exist at present for becoming a 
saint. The writer of a " Classical Tour in Italy and 
Sicily" is wrong in representing it as an easy matter. 
In the early ages of the Church, such was the fortitude 
manifested in the midst of sufferings, that eyery martyr 
was worshiped ; in later times, as disputes and here- 
sies crept in, the sanction of the Bishop was deemed 
necessary; but a still greater check being needed, 
Alexander III. (in consequence of public worship being 
accorded to a saint who was martyred when in a state 
of intoxication) and other Popes assumed to themselyes 
the exclusiye right of decreeing their worship by an act 
of canonization. Perhaps you may consider that there 
was still greater reason for it when I mention, that 
San. Simeon of Trent, killed by the Jews in 1472, was 
worshiped, though an infant only of twenty-nine 
months. Sextus IV. indeed forbade it ; but Gregory 
XIII. and Sextus V., on being appealed to, sanctioned 
and approved it. The practice at present, howeyer, is 
as follows. " When the Church is persuaded that a 
man has liyed a pure and holy life, and God conde- 
scends to testify it by miracles, it issues an order to 
erect an altar oyer his remains, to exhibit them on 
certain days in the year to the faithful, to say mass in 
his honour, and to accord to him public worship 
(cultus). In like manner," proceeds my author, " the 
ancients deified their heroes, their inyentors of arts, 
legislators, founders of sects, warriors, and magicians;" 
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himself, to a certain extent, drawing a parallel between 
the two cases. When I was in Borne in 1841, 1 wit- 
nessed the remoyal of the body of a youth, about 
fifteen years of age, to the church of San. Ignazio. 
It had been found in the catacombs of San. Sebastian, 
with a cross and a Pro Chrigto upon the tomb, and 
was now on its road to the spot where it was destined 
to receiye the prayers of many generations of the 
faithful. It was a grand spectacle, I remember : the 
windows, as is usual on such occasions in these coun«- 
tries, were hung with crimson cloth, — ^the body of the 
saint, in a glass case, was followed by the cardinals, 
nobility, and the military, each bearing a lighted torch, 
— and thus he, whose lot had fallen in eril times, and 
who had died an agonising death, was borne through 
the streets of Papal Rome with royal pomp. The act 
of canonization is determined in a private consistory, 
at which the Pope assists, with the Cardinals, Pa- 
triarchs, Archbishops, and Bishops, who happen to be 
within a hundred miles of Rome, — advocates declare 
the merits and the miracles of those who are proposed 
fi>r canonization, — ^the Pope takes the votes of all pre- 
sent, and a day is appointed for the declaration of the 
act of canonization in Saint Peter's, when the Santo 
Padre reads it to his feuthful subjects. During the 
high mass performed on this occasion, I must not omit 
to mention a singular offering made to the Pope on 
behalf of the new saints, consisting of wax, wine, 
bread, and sometimes pigeons or turtles. Does not this 
seem like another connecting link between the old and 
new system of faith as professed in these countries ? 
With req^t to the ancient Romans, I beUere that, 
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generally speaking, they used the same liberty in 
making saints that the early Christians did ; a decree 
of the Senate, however, offering the same check as the 
canon of the Pope, which check was used against the 
emperor Tiberius, who wished to have enrolled Jesus 
Christ amongst the Gods. Du Choul and Montfaucon, 
however, speak of some ceremonies used at the apo- 
theosis of an emperor, which perhaps may be regarded 
as equivalent to the canonization of a saint. At his 
death, his image was placed at the door of his palace 
on a couch, and the nobility were stationed around, 
apparently in great grief. For several days, physicians 
came to examine the image, under pretence of ascer- 
taining the state of the emperor's health : at lopgth 
the melancholy fact of his death was made known, 
when the image was carried by the highest nobility to 
the Campo Marzo and placed on a lofty pile, which 
was lighted by the successor of the deceased. From 
the top of the pile was let loose an eagle, which in its 
upward course was supposed to bear the spirit of the 
emperor to heaven. Of this idea, we have numerous 
records on coins and marbles, one of which I see almost 
every day as I pass under the arch of Titus. Enough, 
however, of canonization, as I am afraid you will 
consider it too much. 

Let us trace then another feature of resemblance 
between the Pagan and the Roman Saints. I remem- 
ber to have heard a discussion between two peasants, 
of neighbouring villages at some distance from Naples, 
as to which of theirs was '< la piu bella Madonna." 
Sometimes it happens that one confers more graces 
than another, — sometimes one is the consoler of the 
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afflicted, and another the star of the mariner, — here 
she is the mother of grace, and there of peace, — ^here 
of tears, and there of consolation. Thus in different 
places she sustains many different names, and is he- 
liered to exercise as many separate qualities as if she 
were one of a family of many sisters. As with the 
Madonna, so is it with the saints, that if one does not 
possess different qualities in different places, yet the 
body do, and have a local and special influence ; and I 
doubt yeiymuch whether the Palermitan would address 
himself with much fervour to San. Gennaro, or the 
Neapolitan to Santa Rosalia. Why not? Their influ- 
ence is local, — they are representatiyes of a district. I 
am confirmed in this view of the subject by what I 
have seen and heard throughout Italy and Sicily ; and 
if I do not weary you, I will give you some of the 
gossip of my journal on these matters. At my first 
visit to Albano, I arrived on the vigil of the feast of 
their patron saint, San. Pancrazio. The town was 
blazing with light, and music made us all observe the 
^vigil most literally. The next day, the image of the 
saint was paraded with a grand procession round the 
little town, which was strewed with leaves on the 
occasion. Whilst, however, the Albanese were thus 
doing honour to their saint, at Rome he was only 
remembered in his own church. At Naples, I have 
seen the feast of San. Oennaro (and a very remarkable 
saint he is, as I shall have occasion to tell you in some 
future letter) observed with great pomp, whilst in other 
places he meets with no special respect. I have visited 
the tomb of Santa Rosalia on the summit of Monte 
PellegrinOy and I am rather inclined to acknowledge 
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her claimfl to sanctity for having chosen one of the 
most exquisite spots in nature for her retirement ; yet, 
in spite of her taste, and in spite of the honours which 
are rendered to the rojal recluse in the month of July, 
she is little known out of Sicily or out of Palermo. 
Again, as some saints favour particular spots, so do 
others particular hodies of men. San. Martino, fyt 
instance, is the protector of the millers, — a fact I first 
learnt from a very bad fresco I saw on a mill in the 
neighbourhood of Nice. St. Luke, again, is the patron 
of painters, sculptors, and architects; and a likeness 
of the Madonna painted by him (on the authority of 
the Diario Romano) still exists in Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. I have seen it, and would rather rest the 
reputation of the saint on his gospel history than on his 
knowledge of painting. Then we have the church of 
the carpenters, of the goldsmiths and blacksmiths, 
of coachmen and train-bearers, the saints of which 
churches, I take for granted, are the patrons respec- 
tively of these trades, as St. Luke and St. Martin are 
confessedly the patrons of millers and painters. It is 
not, however, of societies of men merely that they are 
patrons, but they are appealed to in cases of diseases. 
June 2 is the fete day of Saint Erasmo (says the 
Diario Bomano\ ''the advocate against spasmodic 
sufferings," — ^the 1 5th July, of San. Bonosa, protectress 
against the small-pox, — July 19, of Santa Martha, the 
protectress against epidemic and contagious diseases,-^- 
August 15, of San. Rocco, defender against plague, 
and St. Troiimo, against the gout. I am sorry that I 
have never witnessed the celebration of these fStes in 
the churches of the respective saints, as I have no 
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doubt but that they are attended by some very charac- 
teristic ceremonials. In other cases I have, however, 
either seen or heard of some extraordinary circumstan- 
ces. At the foot of the Palatine Hill, on the site of a 
temi^e formerly dedicated to Romulus, is now a church 
dedicated to San. Teodoro, where people are accus- 
tomed to bring their children when ricketty or troubled 
with a cold, to implore the intercession of the saint. 
This is the more singular, as parents were accustomed 
to dedicate their children to Romulus at the feast of 
the Luparcalia. We are all pretty well acquainted 
with the name of St. Vitus ; happy they who haye no 
more intimate acquaintance with him ! This is the 
saint, I take for granted, who is worshiped in Rome 
under the name of San. Vito: however this may be, 
into the church and to the altar erected particularly to 
him in conjunction with San. Modesto, are brought 
those who have been bitten by mad dogs; and it is 
said that Colonna Duca di Palliano, having been bitten 
in 1620 by a mad dog, was healed at this altar, in 
gratitude £or which act of the saint he restored his 
church. I am, however, disposed to adopt San. Biagio 
as my patron, as I feel this evening personally inte- 
rested in his intercession. Who is he ? you ask. All 
that the Diario Romano says of him is, that his fete is 
observed on the drd of February, and that his throat 
or mouth (gola) is "exposed" for veneration on the 
same day. It was on the 3rd day of February, 184 — ^ 
that I went to see a house reputed to have been inha- 
bited by Peter and Paul, Luke and John. Here, says 
tradition, Paul wrote his Epistle to the Hebrews ; and 
here it was that, on the occasion of their baptizing 
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many conyerts, they caused a fountain to gush forth 
miraculously. Don't smile. Is there not a well still 
remaining in this suhterranean dwelling, and do not all 
the Romans go to drink of its water on the otto- 
vario of S.S. Peter and Paul ? In order to see this 
house, however, I was obliged to pass through the 
church of Santa Maria in Via Lata, which is built 
upon it ; and on seeing a larger number of people than 
usual assembled near one of the altars, and all on their 
knees, curiosity led ine nearer. Judge my astonish- 
ment when I saw a priest making the circuit of the 
circle, and crossing the throat of each worshiper with 
holy water ! What could it mean ? I asked a priest, 
who informed me that S. Biagio was the protector 
against sore throats, and that all assembled had come 
to intercede with him for his blessing. Now this St. 
Biagio is none other than our dear old Bishop Blaise 
Italianised, with whose name are associated so many 
of our pleasantest walks and excursions. Had I 
known wherein his power lay, and had I improved 
his acquaintance a little more, I might have been at 
this time enjoying your society, instead of sitting here 
solitary and in exile. 

I forget now what saint takes sore eyes under his 
special protection, but I have been applied to for my 
mite to pay for a mass to him in behalf of the eyes of 
a poor woman — ^nay, more, I gave it. Don't shake 
your head. To her, her religious sentiment was every 
thing. I might have weakened it, but I could not 
have given her a substitute better suited to her. I 
might have put my paolo in my pocket, but I should 
have deprived her, for some time at least, of a strong 
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religious consolation, and so I yielded. ''Mercy is 
better than sacrifice," I said. There are cases in which 
I prefer the impulses of my heart to the dictates of my 
understanding. 

To these instances, already perhaps too numerous, I 
add two others, and then close this part of my subject. 
The 9th of August is the feast of St. Emidius, who is 
implored particularly against earthquakes ; and the 
29th day of April is devoted to San. Pietro Martire, 
on which day, at the " Minerva," the olive-trees are 
blessed against lightning and tempest. Curious mix- 
ture of Pagan and Christian rites! What is the 
system of saints, but a scion grafted on a Pagan stock ; 
and who that has the opportunity of looking thoroughly 
into the subject can for a moment doubt the influence 
which the Roman has exercised over the Roman Ca- 
tholic, religion? As we find in Christianity the 
Madonna worshiped under a variety of n^mes, and 
endowed with various attributes, so do we find Juno 
appearing in different characters in different localities. 
Indeed^ in the same manner that men had their Genii, 
women had their Junos, to whom they were accus- 
tomed to apply with the same devotion that they now 
do to the Madonna, and with the same reference to 
her name and attribute?, according to their peculiar 
necessities. Again, as we have in Rome in the present 
day a saint who protects cattle, so the ancients invoked 
Bubona for the health of oxen. If they had not their 
San. Erasmo to protect them against spasmodic attacks, 
they had their Angeronia to protect them against the 
angina. If they had not a San. Teodoro to heal 
their children, they had their Orbonia, to whom, in the 
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words of Cicero, fathers and mothers prayed, ne inct- 
derent in orhitatem. And as on set days the modem 
Roman inyokes a blessing on his bread, on his olives, 
and on water, so did the ancient Roman pray to Edulia 
to bless his food, and to Minerva to guard his olives, 
and to Fructesia to preserve his fmits ; and on every 
ISth of October he crowned his foimtains with gar- 
lands. So also, like their descendants, had the ancients 
their protectors of companies. In Pompeii, I have 
seen the streets of Mercury where the merchjants assem- 
bled ; Yesta was the patroness of the bakers; Pan was 
an old friend of the shepherds ; and so the comparison 
might be carried usque ad nauseam. As with Roman 
Catholics, too, that one saint is not permitted to mono- 
polize the care of the whole of the body; but one defends 
the eye and another the throat. So with the former 
inhabitants of these lands, an Apollo guarded the eye, 
a Minerva the hand, and a Mercury the foot, as is 
evident j&om the ex vote images of eyes and hands 
and legs which remain in our museums dedicated to 
these gods respectively. As yet, I have not referred to 
the Penates, the Genii, the Lares ; for it is a little 
more difficult to trace them in the modem system of 
religion professed in these lands, than it is to trace the 
other gods ; but I think we may discover their exis- 
tence in the traditionary faith and the customs of the 
Italians. There are not a few who believe in the exis- 
tence of guardian angels ; and one of the churches in 
Rome is erected offli angdi custodi. What, too, can 
more strongly resemble the Lares males than the 
images of the Madonna which one meets at the comer 
of every street, or of the saints which are erected every 
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here and there throughout the land? A more com- 
plete connecting link, however, between the two systems 
I have nowhere met with than in Magna CrrSBcia. In 
wandering through Pompeii, I inTariablj discovered 
in the most retired part of the house a recess, in the 
shape of a pigeon-hole, which I found upon inquiry 
was the Lararium. Now, mark the gradual change in 
the use of this Lararium. The emperor Alexander, the 
son of Mammaea, actually placed the image of Jesus 
Christ in his Lararium, together with his Lares or 
Penates: the modem Roman has turned out his Penates 
(or re-baptized them), and supplied their places with 
the image of the Madonna or some favourite saint; for 
in every house in Rome a recess may be found appro- 
priated to an image of the Madonna ; in Naples it is 
the same, and in the villages in Magna Grsecia. The 
Sacrarium assumes exactly the form of the old Lara- 
rium, and, but for a name, might almost delude you 
into the belief that you were looking on the Penates of 
a peasant in the first, rather than the nineteenth, 
century. So much, then, for the Madonna and the 
saints, — a part of the religious system of the Italian 
which is more closely interwoven with his faith and 
feelings than any other. A word or act that tends to 
diminish the respect which is paid to them, would be 
treated with the utmost indignation: a shadow of 
suspicion on your firm belief in their glory and power, 
would be sufficient so stamp you an incorrigible heretic, 
however orthodox might be your faith in other re- 
spects. And I am not astonished at it, when I consider 
who and what these beings are, and in what form they 
approach these imaginative people. In the first place, 
D 2 
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they are, so to speak, the Penates of the modem 
Romans ; thej are the descendants of those who for 
thousands of years haye been with them in their 
'^goings out and comings in;" they bear the classic 
stamp of antiquity, and sometimes address them 
through the medium of images chiselled in a far dis- 
tant age and for far different beings. I have attempted 
to shew you the connexion which exists between these 
different families ; and no one who has traced the ope- 
rations of the social or the individual mind can be 
ignorant of the influence which modes of faith, cere- 
monials, and customs, exercise on a people, and how, 
long after the substance has been destroyed, the drapery 
still remains to envelop and adorn a new state of 
things. But if the saints are consecrated by antiquity, 
equally so are they by the poetry of taste and the 
affections. How beautiful are the forms which sculp- 
ture and painting have handed down from age to age 
to public admiration and devotion ! Who can gaze 
with insensibility on the *'Vergine addolorata" of a 
Carlo Dolci, or the Madonna of a Raphael, — and what 
must be their influence on a people whose imaginations 
are warmed and matured by a southern sun, and all 
whose most secret, most grateful, and most devoted 
feelings are dedicated to those whose graces they are 
supposed to represent ! They are the medium by 
which a people accustomed to feel rather than to 
think, approach the Great Spirit of the universe ; they 
are the friends who are supposed to know and to sym- 
pathize with the wants and weaknesses of their com- 
mon nature, and can best intercede for them at the 
throne of grace ; to them they disclose every secret of 
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their hearts ; to them they flj in every sorrow or diffi- 
culty ; and I have often witnessed at the shrine of a 
Madonna or a saint an exhihition of sorrow, of gra- 
titude, of confidence, and love, which I would fain 
have seen presented to Him who is the Lord of the 
sinner and the saint. 

I have shewn you, then, I think, sufficiently (and 
indeed no one can doubt it who has lived in these 
countries), that the system of the saints is one of the 
most striking features in the religion of the Italian, 
and that it closely resembles the Pagan system of 
Deities. As to its truth, that is another question, 
with which I have nothing to do, as indeed I told you 
that I should not introduce it into the present inquiry. 
One thing, however, is very clear, that, whether true 
or false, it would be no easy matter to destroy their 
iaith in them, as indeed it would be a cruelty and an 
imprudence to attempt it with a rude and imhallowed 
hand, — such is the influence which they exercise over 
these people. I now bid you adieu. In a short time 
you shall hear from me again on the subject of images 
and miracles. In the mean, stia bene! 
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This morning being rather gloomy, I walked down to 
St. Peter's, secure of finding there an agreeable tem- 
perature, and all that is grand and beautiful in art to 
gratify my taste. It is impossible to describe to you 
my impressions wheneyer I enter this stupendous tem- 
ple ; its yast dimensions, the symmetry of its propor- 
tions, the gorgeous and lavish abundance of ornament, 
directed by the most refined taste, equally overwhelm 
and delight me; and, forgetting the distinctions of 
creeds, I cannot but reverence the grandeur of that re- 
ligious sentiment which has erected such an edifice to 
the honour of the Almighty. I had been looking at 
the copy in mosaic of the Transfiguration by Raphael, 
when I began to contrast our Protestant with Catholic 
churches in respect of their ornaments, — the one so 
rich, the other so bare ; the one appealing to the heart 
through the medium of the imagination, the taste, the 
senses, — the other leaving the intellect to trace its com- 
paratively unaided way to its Creator ; and I could not 
help asking if there was any thing in the nature of 
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or if such severity were &yourable to the most perfect 
deyelopement of the religious affections ? For myself, 
I have always considered the connexion between the 
good and beautiful and true to be most intimate, and 
that as in nature our hearts sometimes seem to labour 
with a sense of the goodness of the Almighty amidst 
the lovely scenes which adorn our world, so when sur- 
rounded by the more perfect forms of art we cannot 
but have our religious sensibilities in a like manner 
awakened. The Gothic arch, the Grecian column, the 
magic hues of the canvas, or the elegant symmetry of 
the statue, ought, surely, to refine and spiritualize the 
mind, and raise it to Him who is perfect in eveiy ex- 
cellence. At all events, I cannot discover any con- 
nexion between religion and the nudity which we call 
simplicity ; nor can I conceive how devotional feeling 
is at all assisted by the absence of whatever the uni- 
versal taste has agreed to consider as beautiful. It is 
said indeed, sometimes, that the introduction of or- 
naments into churches has a tendency to distract the 
attention, and to draw it away from the objects for 
which we assemble together. I admit the force of the 
objection, supposing there to be no oongruity between 
them, — undique collaHi mer^ihris; but if a congruity 
does exist, then I cannot ..but consider that the more 
perfect forms of architecture^ of sculpture, and of 
painting, must rather tend to excite the imagination, 
to interest the feelings, and to fix the attention on Him 
who has erected so noble a temple to himself as thfe 
universe, and has embellished it with so much loveli- 
ness. '^ I have often regarded," says Gregory -of«l^a- 
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zianzen, " the inscriptions of images, and Have been 
unable to pass them without tears, when the histories 
of Abraham or Isaac have been thus brought before 
my eyes;" and what shall we say, then, of the effects 
which the pencil of a Raphael may have produced on 
the soul of many a Christian ? Does the portrait of 
our friend render us less mindful of him ? — and would 
the pictorial representation of Scripture facts and scenes 
render us less sensible of their beauty ? On the con- 
trary, the more frequently they are presented to our 
contemplation, and the more liyely the manner in 
which they are presented, the greater will be our ap- 
preciation of their importance, as the more distinct 
will be our recollection of them; and many, I hare 
no doubt, are they who have been moved by the speak- 
ing beauty of a painting or a statue whom the elo- 
quence of the preacher has addressed in yain, — 

" Segnins irritant animos demissa per anrem, 
Qnam que sunt ocnlis sabjecta fidelibiis." 

The observation of the poet has been confirmed by the 
united experience of mankind. Almost erery system 
of religion, as if acknowledging the force of it, has 
called into its support the embellishments of art, and 
Roman Catholicism has not been unwilling to follow 
an example which has at least been recommended by 
antiquity. Indeed, the .history of images (by which I 
mean both paintings and statuary) forms a most in- 
teresting chapter in the general Idstory of the Roman 
Catholic Religion, whether viewed in reference to the 
influence they hare exercised on the moral and reli- 
gious feelings of the community, or the violent contro- 
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yersies to which they hare given rise. The highest 
genius has heen called in to create them, the utmost 
ingenuity has heen employed to encourage and defend 
the use of them, and extreme atrocities have heen com- 
mitted by either party in the controrersy. These dis- 
sensions, as well as they who promoted them, have now 
died away, and images yet remain in every comer of 
the land, proofs of the creative power of the human 
mind^ and objects of veneration to thousands. 

I promised you in my last letter some little account 
of them as connected with the religion of these coun- 
tries, and I now hasten to redeem, very imperfectly, 
I fear, my promise. We may speak of them in two 
points of view, material and moral, in each case exer- 
cising a vast influence over the Italian mind, and mo- 
difying very much the habits and feelings of the peo- 
ple. Under the first head, I mention the materials 
which are employed in the fabrication of them, as wax, 
wood and ivory, bronze, marble and plaister, and gold 
and silver for statuary, according to the wealth or re- 
ligious enthusiasm of the community or the individual. 
Painting has also its variety ; and in this manner are 
created or supported a number of arts connected with 
taste and religion, which in their turn give support 
to the church, crying out in the spirit, if not in the 
words, of the Pagans, " Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!'' Thus we have not merely the painter, the 
sculpture and the silversmith, but a variety of other 
trades who are attached not merely by their "craft," 
but by custom and feeling, to the support of images as 
church ornaments. You will already have inferred that 
the use of them is very common ; indeed, it is diffi- 
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cult to find a spot without them. They watch over our 
slumbers ; they mix with us in the house and in our 
walks ; and they even accompany us in our trips over 
the delicious seas of this country ; for scarcely is there 
a bed, above which is not suspended a cross or a Ma- 
donna, — ^scarcely a house which has not its " Vergine 
Santissima," — ^a street which is not adorned by the 
statue of some saint, or by some fresco painting of a 
Madonna, — and bold is the mariner who will venture 
hb bark on the inconstant deep without a Madonna or 
a saint for its figure-head. Of course, in churches and 
monastic buildings such ornaments are to be found in 
stiU greater abundance, aud here imagination and art 
seem to have exhausted themselves in the represen- 
tation of scriptural and traditionary subjects, and of 
those guardians and monitors whom the church has 
provided for her children in the person of the saints. 
Out of this great respect, however, for the vast army 
of their spiritual defenders, has arisen a custom which, 
as a matter of taste, cannot be too strongly condemned; 
I allude to the practice of crowning the principal 
figures in a painting, and of clothing a statue. No- 
thing is more common than to see a plate or crown 
of silver attached to the canvas above the head of 
a Madonna and of the Bambino, or to see a statue 
covered with silks and satins and jewels and precious 
stones. They are the expression of devotional feeling 
certainly, and so far demand respect ; but they are at 
the same time the expression of a very dubious taste, ^ 
often giving the most grotesque appearance to figures 
which the painter or the sculptor has rendered almost 
divine. I am convinced that it would not be an exag- 
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geration to speak of the -wardrobe of the Madonna; 
for, independently on the well-known fact that ex toto 
offerings are often made of different articles of dress, 
I have now in my recollection one particular figure 
which I have seen attired in a morning, a gala, and a 
mourning dress, calculated to elicit similar obserrations 
to those I haye heard from the crowd assembled before 
a milliner's shop in Vienna, who were inspecting the 
flEushions for the week as they were exhibited on a large 
wax figure in the window. Depending as these cus- 
toms do on a peculiar temperament and on traditionary 
and local influences, they indicate a long-existing phy- 
sical and moral condition, with which we can have no 
possible sympathy. The glowing imagination which in 
this prolific land would seem to animate almost every 
object with life, and paint it with its vivid colours,— 
the ancestral pride which looks on the ruined arch as 
bearing down to them the honours of the past, and as 
connecting Papal with Imperial Rome, which reads 
the inscription on a temple, ^' Divo Antonio et Divse 
FaustinsB," or " Divo Augusto," or " Divo Tito," and 
regards it as a tribute to individual worth sanctioned 
by the religion of their own proper land, — these are 
states of mind which must naturally lead them to 
cling with particular affection to the past, and to clothe 
with its associations and habits any new system or 
state of things which may be introduced amongst them. 
Such has been their influence in respect of images, and 
hence it is that image-worship has become so general, 
and is so deeply rooted in the feelings of the Roman 
Catholics of Italy. This brings me, however, to the 
moral view of the subject. When I say image-wor- 
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ship, I speak adyisedly ; for though ienlightened men, 
by sophistical reasoning and metaphysical distinctions, 
may attempt to explain away the venerazione which is 
offered to images, yet I think I have sufficient evidence 
to shew that image-worship would seem to be sanc- 
tioned by the Church (unless language is very loosely 
employed), as it is well known to be by the practice of 
the people. It is, indeed, true that cautions are given 
from time to time on the subject. The Council of Trent, 
for instance, directs that it should be explained to the 
ignorant, with regard to images of the Trinity, "that 
they were not intended to give the idea of form to the 
Divine Being ;" and Molanus, a Professor at Louvaine, 
writing on the Iconoclastic controversy, recommends 
that all superstitious use of them should be avoided, 
and, denouncing all improper images, concludes a very 
curious list with the names of JVIartin Luther and 
Melancthon. Still, it is equally true that they sanction, 
nay, command, the veneration of them. Durantus, in 
hifif work "De Ritibus," enumerates a variety of autho- 
rities on this point. The Council of Trent ordered 
that " honour due" and " veneration" should be paid 
to them ; the second Council of Nice ordered, that 
they who " do not salute images in the name of the 
Lord and his saints, let them be anathema.'' Molanus 
entitles his work on the Iconoclastic controversy, " De 
Historia S.S. Imaginum," and denounces the emperors 
who opposed the use of them as men of immoral lives 
and pests of the human race, declaring that they died 
by the most awfiil deaths. To come a little nearer to 
our own times, the Diario Romano^ published by au- 
thority at the beginning of every year to indicate the 
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feasts, expressly speaks of the venerazione of images, 
and designates them sacred, wonderful^ miraculous, 
"The 16th June," it tells us, "the fete-day of the 
miraculous image of the Santissima Yergine Consola- 
trice is celehrated in the church of St. Amhrose ; and 
that of the Beatissima Yergine in the church of Saints 
Dominico and Sisto, where her miraculous image is 
venerated'* On the 23rd March, the Sagre Immagini 
are ordered to he coyered. On the 16th March is the 
fete of the manifestation of that sacred image of Maria 
Santissima which has heen exposed to puhlic veneration 
from the year 224 A.D. On the 15th August, the 
miraculous image of Maria Santissima is venerated in 
the church of San. Nicolo. On the 22nd September, the 
fete of Maria Santissima is celebrated in the oratory of 
San. Francesco di Paolo di Monti, where her prodigiosa 
image is venerated; and on the 18th October are un- 
covered the images of the Yirgin Mary which were 
painted, as it is said, by St. Luke. Not to multiply 
instances, perhaps those which have been quoted are 
su£&cient to shew that image-worship, or veneration, to 
use the word so frequently met with, is not contrary 
to the principles of the church of Rome: can it be 
wondered at, then, that the practice of the worshipers 
should be more excessive, and that they should fall 
down before them with as profound a feeling as if the 
beings whom they represented were actually present to 
them? Besides the general veneration which is felt for 
all images, it is remarkable that toward some a feeling 
of a deeper character is felt than towards others, even 
though they may represent the same being. Thus, one 
has given ''much grace;" another is "miraculous;" 
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another, ^'prodigiouB;" whilst the mass are not particu- 
larly distinguished, — a fact which seems to confirm the 
opinion that worship is actually rendered at least to 
some of them. Again, donaria from time to time are 
presented to them, and great indeed is the wealth 
which adorns some: to others, pilgrimages are made 
from a distance, and I have heen eye-witness to the 
presence of very many thousands who had assembled 
to venerate and to ask mercy of a particularly cele- 
brated image. At Rome, the worship that is paid to 
them is general, deep, and sincere; and there is not 
a church without paintings or statues, sometimes of an 
inferior character, at others abounding with beauty, — 
often, I have no doubt, instructing the ignorant, con- 
soling the afflicted, quickening the sensibilities of the 
torpid, but often, too, misleading and mystifying by 
their grotesque and fanciful conceptions. Thus the 
very same marks of respect are paid to them whieh 
were paid to the most exalted of our race in far diffe- 
rent circumstances. I have seen images addressed, 
kissed, embraced. I have seen them brought out of 
church in solemn procession and borne through the 
midst of a prostrate multitude, some in a state of 
great mental excitement praying, weeping, or else 
rejoicing, as if God were drawing near to them — 
^^ Detu ! ecce Deu8 r I have seen the same persons 
scattering laurel or olive or myrtle branches in the 
path, and, as the images have passed, I have seen 
them throng round them to touch or kiss their robes, 
as if virtue came out of them ; and that this is in 
some cases believed, I can shew from my own expe- 
rience. It is common to present offerings to them of 
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'*gold," if not of ^'frankincense and myrrh," thus 
completing a list of resemblances between that worship 
or respect which Christ received, and which is now 
rendered to the lifeless images of his followers. Let 
me, however, now pass from these vague generalities 
to some facts which have come under mj own obser- 
vation. In the spring of 184 — , I was at Palermo, and 
saw the image of a dead Christ carried through the 
city in a glass case, followed by the authorities, civil, 
and military. The frightful appearance of the image, 
which was represented as covered with blood, and the 
great excitement prevailing amongst the people, have 
made an impression upon me which I can never forget. 
Other exhibitions of the kind have been softened 
down by the poetry of sentiment ; this had nothing to 
redeem it; it was a horrid and disgusting spectacle. 
Shortly after my return from Sicily, was celebrated the 
fete of Madonna del Arco in the neighbourhood of 
Naples; and hearing that during the two or three days 
of the fete, upwards of forty or fifty thousand people 
would visit the holy spot, I went with the rest. In 
the church is a miraculous image of the Madonna, and 
amongst the many who were praying to it and weeping 
bitterly was one poor woman, who in particular called 
my attention: her manner, which was at first com- 
posed, became gradually more and more excited, till at 
length rising ou her feet, and extending her arms 
towards the image, she shrieked rather than uttered 
her prayers to the Virgin. She excited sympathy, but 
no astonishment. The image had worked many mi- 
racles; could it not do so again? — and had they not all 
implicit faith in its power to do so ? This also, is one 
b2 
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of the many pictures hanging in the galleries of my 
memory, never to be forgotten. Her outstretched 
arms, her floating hair, her face wild with expression, 
-—I see her still. I have not, however, met with a 
more striking instance of regard for images, on their 
own account, than one I witnessed a short time since 
not far from Naples. A Cappucino was preaching, I 
think, on the subject of the last judgment or hell. Be 
this as it may^ after threatening the audience with the 
anger of the Madonna if they neglected her, he said, 
" you abandon her !— well, then, she abandons you,"-— 
and turned round her image, which was placed close 
under the rostra, so that her back was towards them. 
It would be difficult for me to describe, and perhaps 
for you to believe, the sobs, loud and frequent, which 
burst from all directions of the church, from people of 
every rank and sex and age. In this state of mental 
suffering, however, the preacher left them for the night. 
On the next day he turned her face towards them, and 
great indeed was their joy. Two or three days after, 
instead of a black dress, she was clothed with a hkoe 
satin slip ; and cheered by this festive appearance of 
the ^* Madre della Consolazione," as well as by the 
preacher s description of paradise, their enthusiasm 
knew no bounds, and they were very few who did not 
touch or kiss that blue slip before going to rest. May 
I giv^ yo^ y®* another anecdote ? Well, then, on my 
road to Rome for the first time, I made the acquaint* 
tance of a Portuguese March^e, a great friend of Don 
Miguel's, and a man of education as well as rank, with 
whom I travelled several days. I was struck during 
the journey by his taking from his bosom a beautiful 
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miniature painting, which he addressed and kissed with 
the utmost fervour. I concluded that he was indulge 
ing in some dream of love, and from delicacy often left 
him to the silent luxury of his happiness, — when, 
judge my surprise, he turned round to me^ entreating 
me to kiss '^Santissima Maria." This, of course, I 
explained to him I could not in conscience do ; but as 
he continued pressing me, I entered into a compromise 
with him, and agreed to kiss her in virtue of her 
extreme beauty. The Marchese was content, and I 
too. The ceremony of kissing images is indeed a very 
common practice, either by actual contact with the 
lips, or else, by a kind of proxy, deputing the fingers to 
touch them, and then kissing the fingers. Supposing 
us, then, to be still in St. Peter s, where you found me 
at the beginning of this letter, place yourself near the 
bronze statue of St. Peter, and if it happens to be the 
day, you will see the Cardinals sweeping up the nave 
in their scarlet robes and stopping before it. Their 
gentlemen approach and wipe the foot with a handker* 
chief, and then their eminences kiss it, touch it with their 
foreheads, and kiss it again. Should you not see the 
Cardinals, however, you will see many others of every 
rank, age, and sex, — ^the noble and the peasant, the 
mother and her imconscious babe, whose forehead she 
applies to the apostle's toe, the mitred bishop and the 
humble acolyte, all kissii^ the sacred foot, and wiping 
it with the horny hand or the French cambric hand* 
kerchief. The consequences to the saint are rather to 
be deplored, for he has lost a considerable portion of 
his foot through the excessive veneration of his wor- 
shipers, and it is to be regretted that a precaution has 
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not been taken similar to that which has been taken 
with a marble statue of Christ, bj Michael Angelo, in 
the church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, the right 
foot of which is covered by a sandal of brass. I had 
for a long time heard of the extreme veneration which 
is paid to several images in the church of Santa Maria 
in Ara Coeli, and one morning, being anxious to test 
the truth of what I had heard, I went down during the 
early mass. On the left-hand side, on an altar dedi- 
cated to San. Antonio of Padua, are exposed at Christ- 
mas two images of Augustus and the Cumsean Sibyl 
respectively, in memory of the popular tradition that 
the Sibyl predicted the birth of our Saviour, and that 
Augustus therefore erected an altar to her. But the 
most extraordinary image is that of " Gesu Bambino 
assai Miracoloso." I soon found one of the Padri, 
and entered into conversation with him on the subject 
of the image, which he offered to shew me if I would 
accompany him into the monastery, or convent, as the 
Italian calls the retreats for men. Another Padre^ 
who was the cu^tode^ joined us, and we soon made our 
way to the Sacrarium, where the image was kept in- 
closed in a gilt box, which again was contained within 
a chest in the wall. I was rather astonished at seeing 
one Padre kneel down and the other robe himself as if 
for some religious service, and light four candles, after 
which he opened the case and unrolled the image, 
which was wrapped in white satin bound with gold 
lace. Whilst they were engaged in their devotions, I 
took the liberty to look at the Bambino. It is rather 
larger than a child's ordinary doll, made of wood, said 
the Padre^ brought from the Mount of Olives, and has 
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a considerable colour in the cheeks, which my atten- 
dant informed me was the effect of a miracle. The 
wealth which it bears upon it must be very consider- 
able, for on its head is a crown of pure gold, its robes 
are studded with jewels and precious stones, amongst 
which are many diamonds, amounting altogether to 
the value of upwards of 30,000 Roman scudL The 
good Padre recounted a number of stories, all, I have 
no doubt, as true as wonderful, and seemed to exult in 
the fact of his monastery's being possessed of so great 
a treasure. Nor did I attempt to dispel his dream : of 
what use would it hare been to have done so ? These 
are but a very, very few of the inmiense number of 
cases in which worship of a more decided character is 
paid to some particular images ; all, however, receive 
'^honour due and veneration;" and at some solitary 
altar, before the image of his favourite saint, or in the 
privacy of the chamber, before a cross or painting or 
statue of the Madonna, I have no doubt that the 
devotion of the worshiper is as strong, and the &ct of 
image-worship as clearly demonstrable, as in the Basi- 
lica Yaticana before the image of Saint Peter. Before 
leaving this part of my subject, I must tell you that 
the Church has the power of adding to the number of 
holy images ad infinitum. The process is very simple. 
'^The workman melteth a graven image, and the 
goldsmith spreadeth it over with gold, and casteth 
silver chains ;" another " chooseth a tree that will not 
rot ; he seeketh unto him a cunning workman to pre- 
pare a graven image that shall not be moved ;" the 
benediction of the priest is given, and Eeoola un 
Imagine Veneranda. I have seen the ceremony. I 
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was staying in a village some time since, when notice 
was given at the altar that the next day the priest 
would give his henediction to crucifixes and images of 
all kinds. Accordingly, at the time announced, the 
priest made his appearance, and commanded the people 
to raise first the crosses in their right hands, on which 
he pronounced his blessing. The ceremony was re- 
peated with the other objects, according ^'to their 
kind," and thus in five minutes the little village was 
filled with holy objects, to the great joy and conso- 
lation of the poor inhabitants. Their faith indeed was 
great, and many were the knotty points discussed that 
day as to whether the efficacy of such images extended 
to others than those who had actually held them 
during the time of benediction, — questions just about 
as valuable as many of those which have distracted 
Popes and councils, and of all of which we may say, 
Mequiescant in Pace, But why have not these images 
been sanctified and rendered venerande? Admit the 
principle that the Holy Spirit has been transmitted 
from the apostles to a certain body of men, ex- 
clusive of all others, — that it is communicable by 
Protestant bishops to Protestant deacons and priests, 
and sites of ground and edifices, — why may it not in 
like manner be communicated by Roman Catholic 
bishops and priests to water and oil and statuary and 
paintings ? Perhaps some of your bishops will point 
out the difference between the two cases. 

From the Christian it is now time to pass to the 
subject of Pagan images and worship, and to inquire 
if there be any, and in what consists the resemblance. 
Of the vast number of statues which have come down 
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to as from antiquity, the great proportion of them, it 
is known, were consecrated to religion, — ^proofs at once 
of the fertile imagination, of the finished taste, and of 
the devout superstition of the ancients. The Venus di 
Medicis and the Apollo Belvidere with them were not 
merely ohjects of artistic admiration, as with us, but of 
the most profound veneration, as it was with the va- 
rious other statues with which the gallaries of Italy are 
crowded. Thus we see the same principle existing in 
both systems of religion, — that of representing by im- 
ages the objects of popular adoration. '^ They make 
their forms," says Lucian, ^^ Praxiteles and Polycletes 
and Phidias being called in." Now, this reminds me 
of a notice I saw on the walls of Christian Home, a few 
days since, inviting artists of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion to send in paintings of a certain scriptural sub- 
ject, and a statue, I think, as well, for the Pantheon, 
or else to be exposed to examination in the Pantheon. 
Plato informs us, too, that the Roman Pontiffs conse- 
crated images : what the ceremony was I cannot ex- 
actly tell, but probably lustral water was used, as in 
the case of Christian images. The universality of their 
use is another striking feature of resemblance ; scarcely 
was there a spot in which they were not to be seen. 
In the most retired part of an ancient Roman's dwell- 
ing were his Penates, as is now the Madonna or patron 
Saint in that of the modem Roman; in the streets 
were found the Lares Yiales, or the Mercuries, as we 
now meet with the Yergine Santissima; in the temples, 
the peculiar deity of each, often accompanied by many 
other deities, as we now find a St. Peter, and San. An- 
tonio, and San. Constanzio, and a variety of others. 
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On the galley which bore a Tiberias over the Mare Mag- 
num, might be seen at the prow a Castor or a Pollux, 
as now we find on the bark and the sails of the fish- 
erman a Madonna, or a Bambino, or a saint ; nay, on 
the rery cup with which they regaled themselves at the 
festive table, religion and rioting were united in the 
contemplation of a Bacchus and his train, as now the 
images of the Madonna often preside over a strange 
mixture of devotion and dissipation. The images of 
Pagan, as of Christian Rome, were made also of every 
kind of material, and were supposed to be filled by the 
divinity whom they represented. It is easy to conceive 
what would have been the part of Lucian had he lived 
during the Iconoclastic controversy, when we find him 
thus speaking, — " But they who enter his temples QJu- 
piter's] do not think they see ivory brought from India, 
or gold dug out of the veins of Thrace, but the very 
son himself of Rhea and Saturn." Such was generally 
supposed to be the case with other statues, and history 
is full of instances in which speech and action are as- 
cribed to them ; they moved, and spoke, and "sweated," 
and hungered and thirsted, aye, and had their wants 
supplied, — ^thus presenting an example which has been 
closely followed by the saints of modem Rome. It is 
almost unnecessary to observe, that to images thus con- 
secrated, and supposed to be endowed with life, the 
Romans paid every mark of respect and adoration. 
^^ If any is poor," says Lucian, '^he so sacrifices to 
the god f speaking of Jupiter]] that he kisses his right 
hand." How similar is this to the homage which is 
paid *to the image of St. Peter ! and how much more 
striking does the resemblance become when we con- 
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the very same materials which formerly composed the 
statue of Jupiter Capitolinus! Times, indeed, hare 
changed, — one generation has succeeded another, — ^hut 
the same religious ceremonials remain, proving to us 
that the drapery of the Pagan and the Roman Catholic 
religion in Italy has heen taken from a common ward- 
robe. But we must literally look into the wardrobe of 
the Pagan gods before we complete the parallel be- 
tween them and the Roman Catholic saints. As a 
matter of taste, you will remember that I objected to 
the crowns with which the images of the Madonna 
and Christ are often honoured; yet the same objec- 
tion might haye been made, under different circum- 
stances, full two thousand years ago. Coromam au- 
ream Jovi donum in Capitolium mittunty says Liyy. 
When, too, one looks on the image of St. Peter on the 
day of his fete, with a crown on his head, clothed with 
apalliumy and wearing rings on his fingers, the mind 
instantly recurs to the image which the Sicilian tyrant 
deprived of his mantle of gold, as being too cold in 
winter and too hot in summer. Again, I mentioned 
in an early part of this letter that I had seen in the 
church of Ara Cceli an image of the Bambino which 
was literally covered with jewels. By a curious coin- 
cidence, Livy writes of an image on the very same spot 
(for this church stands on the site of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus), — T&rqites muUos ex quibw un- 
num magni ponderis Claudius in Capitolio Jovi donum 
in wde positum scribiu The same author, as well as 
Cicero in his OtUtion against Yerres, and many others, 
writes of the immense wealth that was lavished upon 
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images, shewing that religious enthusiasm was then as 
* strong as it is now, that it adopted a similar mode of 
expression, and thus adding another to the many proofs 
we already have of the common lineage of the rites and 
ceremonies of the two religions. 

I here, then, close my observations on images and 
image-worship in ancient and modem Rome. As I 
hare inrestigated the subject rather from antiquarian 
curiosity than from religious or party feeling, I trust 
that I may hare giren to you the results of my reading 
with a due respect to the feelings and opinions of 
others. I have not hazarded any remark in support 
of which I hare not brought forward either facts, 
gtuBque ipse miserrima vidi et qtwrtmi pars fui^ or 
else authorities selected from Roman Catholic writers. 



I giye yon here the works I have consulted for this letter : — Dizi- 
onario di Teologia di M. Berger, — Dnrantns de Ktibns, &c., — ^Martinetti 
Tezoro della Antichit^, — Discoors de la Beligion des Andens Bomains, 
par Noble Quillaxiine, — ^Montfeucon's TAntiqniW ezpliqn^ et repre- 
sented par le B. P. Lonis Thommasin, PrStre de I'Oratoire, — ^Dizionario 
di Emdizione Storico Ecdesiastico dl Gaetano Moroni Bomano, — ^Mo- 
lanns de Historia S.S. Imaginnm, — ^Livy, — ^Dialogues of Lncian. 
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LETTER IV. 



I AM not going to do that which I might yerj easily do, 
—fill this sheet with an account of the church ceremonies 
of the last week; still, enpoBsani^ I must give a glance 
at them, leaving a fuller description to some future 
opportunity. I have witnessed once more scenes both 
extraordinary and interesting, if it was only that they 
opened to us people from the North a new and strange 
chapter in the history of the human mind. The whole 
scene of the Passion of Jesus Christ has been enacted^ 
with great dramatic effect, in every church in Italy. On 
the Thursday, the Apostles, represented by twelve beg- 
gars, had their feet washed,-^an office often no sinecure, 
I assure you, as I have seen it performed, and an act 
of true Christian charity. This ceremony being con- 
cluded, Jesus, in the person of a large-sized doll, was 
carried round the church in great pomp, followed by a 
long Ameral procession, and finally laid in the grave. 
Then succeeded eight-and*forty hours of gloom, peni- 
tence, and self-denial. In private all amusements 
were suspended, — flesh was eschewed, — even the neces- 
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sary ayocations of life were deemed a sin, — ^the pea- 
santry considering it apeccato to sweep their floors "in 
the face of Jesns Christ/' and some even to brush their 
hair: in fact, a great moral change seemed to have 
taken place ; the sinner had become a saint, the saint 
an angel, — if his Holiness will admit that to be a 
grade higher. In public, the change was no less 
marked. The churches were darkened, — an altar was 
fitted up to represent the sepulchre, — the Host was 
covered with crape, — ^the bells were silent, and wor- 
shipers were summoned to the churches by a watch- 
man's rattle, whose hoarse tones resounded in every 
street. On Saturday morning, I stepped into a church, 
about ten o'clock, and saw one of the finest scenic 
effects I ever witnessed. The lustral water had just 
been blessed, and the priests were returning to the 
altar, when, as if by magic, a blaze of light poured in 
upon us from every avenue through which it could 
stream,— every curtain had been raised,— -the high 
altar was exposed to view, glittering in all its wealth 
of silver and gold, — ^tapers blazed, — bells pealed, — ^the 
organ burst forth ia & Te Deum^ — and, what added a 
most beautiftd and poetical effect to the whole, num- 
bers of birds, which the crowd below had let loose, 
fluttered about the roof, rejoicing in their liberty and 
typifying the resurrection of the great Saviour of men : 
^e bonds of death had been burst asunder, and Jesus 
was supposed to have risen. In these three days, then, 
were united all that could dazzle the eye or charm the 
ear, — all, in short, of external effect that could impress 
the imagination; and there were very few, perhaps, who 
witnessed these scenes for the first time, who did not 
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feel, as I did on such an occasion, a certain thnll through 
their frames, which sent their blood coursing through 
their veins at double-quick pace. But I hare returned 
from tMs exhibition, and am now sitting in my quiet 
room. The spectacle is stripped of its splendour, the 
Yoice of music is hushed, the motlej crowds have dis- 
persed to their yarious homes, and I am caknlj re- 
viewing what I have witnessed, and examining the 
impressions which have been made. I find that they 
have neither the depth nor the sentiment I had ima- 
gined. On the contrary, I feel like a child who has 
assisted at a theatre of Marionettes, where, obedient to 
the strings, a yariety of figures are introduced in rapid 
succession, dressed out in tinsel and gaudy colours. 
My vision is tired, — my mind is vacant, — ^my heart is 
unaffected; in fact, 1 am thoroughly wearied. This 
is merely saying, in other words, that such funzioni do 
not meet nor express my religious sentiment : I quaizel 
not with those whom it does suit. To the Italian, 
Roman Catholicism, and especially that imaginative 
form of it which one finds here, is perhaps well 
adapted. Unaccustomed to reason, he must, like the 
ancient Jew, be led by the senses ; and perhaps a form 
of religion which addressed his intellect more, and his 
feelings less, would produce comparatively but little 
effect. like a boy who has just entered school, he is 
occupied with his primers; and it will take many a 
year, as far as I can judge, befcHre he arrives at the 
first form. The elementary state of the Italian mind 
is in nothing more evident than in the universal dispo- 
sition to attribute every thing, not readily understood, 
to a miracle, — which is the subject of which I propose 
f2 
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to treat in this letter. I hare already told yon how 
much time and attention are bestowed on the saints ; 
and perhaps it will have occurred to you, as it did to 
me, that it is but reasonable that some return should 
be made by them. Well, then, I hope to shew you 
that the saints, as a body, are distinguished by gra- 
titude, and that they are not less actively engaged in 
behalf of their worshipers than were the Heathen gods, 
when their hearts were melted and their senses regaled 
by smoking holocausts. With few exceptions, every 
one believes in continued miraculous agency to a 
greater or less degree, in proportion to his habits of 
investigation, and will tell you of some extraordinary 
divine interposition, either in his own person or that of 
a friend. How many and how golden are the links 
which thus bind them to heaven ! like the patriarch 
of old, one might almost imagine that each had his 
private domestic ladder, by which angels ascended and 
descended, bringing with them the riches of divine grace. 
A happy belief, and as poetical as happy ! But such 
a belief as this I must not describe as the peculiarity of 
the Boman Catholic Church ; it is rather the charac- 
teristic of a certain condition of the social mind, than 
of any body of worshipers; yet it cannot be denied 
that the institutions, the machinery, of the Italo-Ro- 
man Catholic Church, as they are the expression of 
public feeling, so are they eminently qualified to gene- 
rate a belief in miracles. Let us take up, for instance, 
the act of canonization, by which the calendar is filled 
with saints, and the devout are blessed with mediators: 
it cannot in any instance be performed unless three 
miracles are proved to have been wrought by the as- 
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pirant to such an honour. A deeretum which I have 
seen at Rome during the whole of the winter^ on the 
walls of the Jesuit College, tells us of the progress 
which has heen made at seyeral councils of the Pope 
with his Cardinals, as respects the verification of the 
credentials of some Jesuit who died at Lausanne some 
one or two centuries since. His virtues and three 
miracles are mentioned as having been the subjects of 
ghostly discussion. As many, then^ as are the saints, 
triple is the number of miracles which must needs 
have been performed ; and as every saint, it is to be 
presumed, after his elevation to the honour of canoni- 
zation, loses not his power, but the contrary, a host of 
miracles rushes in upon us, becoming in fact almost the 
nde, and reducing what we call the established order 
of Providence to the exception. This is no mere pre- 
sumption of mine, I assure you ; for as I was walking 
not long since, in the church of Ara Coeli, with one of 
the Fratri of the convent, we stopped before the shrine 
of St. Anthony of Padua, when my conductor informed 
me that he had the power of conferring thirteen grazie 
a day. On each supplicant? I very gravely demanded. 
No : in all, was the reply. But on looking about me, it 
seemed to me that the Fratre had rather underrated the 
power of the saint ; for an inscription under his image 
addressed me, — " O stranger ! worship the holy Anthony, 
who was so prolific of miracles, not only whibt he 
lived, but even after his death, that he astonished 
nature and the world;" which I thought not at all 
improbable. To the same point also is the '^office" for 
San. Gaetano, which I copied in the church of San. 
Andrea del Yalle, and which, as a specimen of many 
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devotioiiB of die same kind, I will gire you in the 
original: 

RESPONSOBIUH AD IMPETBAJSnOAM OPEM SANTI 

GAIETANL 

Si quaeriB benefioia 
Qnn Ciyetaiiiis depluit 
MorboB dolores nlcera 
Miranda curat maniifl 
Aneque flore et oleo, &c 

ProceDtt mors et dftxnonea 
Fngantnr atqae pristiiue 
Menti redit insanuB. 
Si qaidpiani amifleris 
Vel premeris inopia 
Confide et opem postdla 
Nee labor erit vaniu. 
Amqne, &c 

Dioat et iata celebret 
Qtuecnnqtie gens mortaliun 
GaUna, HispannSi Italna 
Dicat Neapolitanns. 
ArsBqne, &o. 

Gloria Patri Filio et Spiritni Santo. 
Aradqne, &o. 

This ifl followed by the Ant^onia^ and by a prayer to 
God through Santo Oajetano. 

Perhaps, almost as a consequence of this belief in 
the continual nmaculous interposition of Proridence 
for ihek good, it would be difficult to find a happier 
or more cheerful people than the Italians of the south ; 
for no sooner does any eyil oppress them, than they fly 
to the Madonna or liieir patron saint, — a miracle is 
worked, if necessary^— tranquillity is restored,— «nd 
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their sky, which but lately was obscured by douds, 
now smiles upon them as bright as the liquid and trans- 
parent firmament which is spread out above me this 
morning. In giving you some idea of the character of 
the miracles which are currently beliered here, I have 
great difficulty in making a selection, and I fear also 
that I may weary you by what you will call a catalogue 
of absurdities ; yet so many of them are connected with 
such interesting localities, and all are so bound up with 
the feelings of these people, at the same time reflecting 
and forming their religious character, that it would be 
a great omission not to treat of them at some length. 
Again, then, I shall quote from the Saints' Gazette,-— 
the Papal Journal,— 'by which I mean the Diario di 
Boma. The first miracle it speaks of is one which was 
wrought by a certain image in mosaic, namely, the li- 
beration of the city from a plague. The image b pre- 
served in the church of San. Pietro, in Yincoli ; and 
there, on the 20th January, is celebrated the memory 
of that prodigy. On February 18 is exposed to pub- 
lic view and veneration a '^ most holy cross," which, in 
a fire that took place in an oratory in 1740, was won- 
derfully preserved. On March 16, in the Palazzo 
Massimi, is a fete in honour of San. Filippo Neri, who 
on that day, in the year 1583, recalled to life Paolo 
Massimi. On July 19 is observed a fete in memory 
of a ^'prodigious movement of the eyes observed in 
many sacred images in 1796." On August 5, in Santa 
Maria Maggiore, is observed a f^te in memory of a 
miraculous fall of snow on that day, in the year 366, 
A.D. More astonishing still is an incident recorded 
by an inscription which I have often seen in the church 
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of S.S. Oosimo and Damiam, formerlj the temple of 
Romulus and Remus. Giegory XI., it says, passing 
near the high altar, Emitted to pay the usual salutations 
to the Madonna; on which the image, with admirable 
frankness addressed him,— ^^ Why did you not bow to 
me as usual ? " The Pope excused himself by making, 
I take fi>r granted, a very handsome and satisfactory 
apology, and ordained that every mass said at that altar 
should deliY^ a soul from purgatory. If you hare any 
doubts on 4^e subject, I can say only that the inscrip- 
tion I have often read,— that the image remains and is 
worshiped,*— the masses axe said, — and as for the souls, 
who can penetrate the secrets of the dread unknown ? 
In the church of Ara CobIl is an image of the infant 
Christ,— a««at miracolasa. When any of the paridi 
are sick, they send to the monastery for this image, 
which is carried out in great state in a carriage, at- 
tended by three monks, eyery person kneeling as it 
passes, and paying it every mark of homage. On ar- 
riving at the house, the sick man embraces the image ; 
if he recovers, a notable miracle has been wrought, and 
a handsome donation acknowledges and records the 
grazia ; if, on the contrary, he dies, it was the will 
of the Madonna. This image, small as it is, is cov- 
ered with brilliants and other precious stones, in the 
shape of ear-rings, finger-rings, brooches and chains, 
and is of immense value. Of course, the vast propor- 
tion of the offerings supply the wants of the FrcOriy 
who are of the order of San. Francesco. The church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore contains a likeness of the 
Madonna, painted by St. Luke, which Qregoiy the 
Great carried to the Yaticau, in 590, in great pomp. 
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during a dreadful pestilence. On arriTing before tlie 
Mola Adiiana, an angel was seen to put his sword in 
the scabbard, and the pestilence ceased. On the pile 
is now placed the image of an angel, and a procession 
eyeiy Mark's day commemorates the prodigy. The 
church of Santa Maria in Yia Lata is doubly blessed. 
Here, as I haye seen and as I have told you, San. 
Biagio works miracles on sore throats every 3rd of Feb- 
ruary ; but tradition and Nibby (a femous antiquary) 
farther say, that in a house, on the site of which the 
church is built, Peter, Paul, John (Mark), and Luke, 
sojourned for some time, and that Paul, on the occa- 
sion of his baptizing many converts, caused a fountain 
to burst forth. A fountain, it is true, still exists and 
is preserved with great care, and once a year crowds 
of believers go to drink of its waters. Quoting from 
Nibby, a very high authority, I now give you the 
names of some of the churches which are so called 
from certain miracles wrought in or near them. The 
church of San. Paolo delle Tre Fontane takes its name 
from a tradition that on the decapitation of St. Paul, 
his head bounded three times, and that on each occa- 
sion a fountain burst forth. Santa Maria del Sole is 
so called, says Nibby, from the following incident : — a 
certain Roman saw floating on the Tiber an image of 
the Madonna enclosed in a box. On his securing it 
and presenting it to his sister, rays were observed to 
issue from it ; and she, having received great blessings 
from it, placed it in the church where it at present re- 
nuuns: h^ce the church is called Santa Maria del 
Sole. The diurch of Porta del Gido dmves its name 
from a tradition that St. Bernard, praying here for the 
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dead, saw a ladder descend from heayen. Not far 
from Santa Maria del Pianto, was an image of the Ma- 
domuiy wluch was obsenred to weep on the commission 
of some great crime in the neighbourhood ; hence it 
was transferred to the church where it at present stands, 
and to which it gives its name. On the spot where 
now is situated Santa Maria delle Piante, tradition says 
that our Lord met Peter flying from Rome. The apos- 
tle asked,-»-Qtio vadis Domine? to whom our Lord 
replied, rebuking the timid apostle, — Venio Romam 
Uerum erueifi^. The reputed traces of the feet of 
Jesus still remain in the centre of the church deeply 
impressed, and are most devoutly guarded. With less 
prudence and with less respect than I generally like 
to manifest for the opinions and feelings of others, I 
remember planting my feet on these traces, on which I 
was counselled by some friends, resident in Rome, to 
leave the church, and to distance myself, as the Italian 
has it ((dlantanarmijj lest I might have been observed. 
The instances, then, which I have here adduced of sup- 
posed miraculous interposition, are such as are con- 
firmed by the highest authority, and prove at once the 
calibre of the Italian mind (that is, in the mass), and 
the materials employed to enslave it. They seem to me 
to indicate the existence of not a little fraud and not a 
little ignorance,— being, in fact, twin sisters; there 
can be no doubt, however, that the hitter greatly pre- 
ponderates. ® ^ ^ 

wlf ?^eX2* W ' .^"^T ^""'^^ '^ Biiperstition 
freauent 1^^ . ' "^ ""^^^ P^«*^> as I have had 

wS I ZT:^^^^''^^^^ - *^^ -™- ^etes 
attended, with a description of one or 
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two of which I shall close mj list of authenticated, 
catalogued, feted miracles of the Madonna, as also of 
many of the saints. There are many miracolisissimi 
imagini which on set days in the year are particularly 
fruitful of miracles ; such as the Madonna del Arco, 
near Naples, and the Madonna del Castella Mare. 
Here, in the early spring, thousands of the devout, 
aye, and of the undercut, flock, and amidst devotion 
and dancing, praying, laughing, and singing and weep- 
ing, wile away the delicious hours of an Italian spring 
day. Never can I forget one of the earliest fietes of 
this kind I attended : it was at Massa, on the Bay of 
Naples. But lately arrived in Italy, I was keenly 
alive to the classic associations of the land ; and look- 
ing about on the different groups who lay scattered 
about me, time seemed to have stood still eighteen cen- 
turies, — so similar was the scene I witnessed to the 
description of the poet : 

Est qui nee yeteiis pocnU Massid 
Nee partem solido demere de die 
Spernit, nnnc viridi membra sab arbato 
Stratus none ad aqiuB lene caput sacne. 

llie same was the country, — those lofty mountains, 
clothed with vine and olive, laved by the waters of the 
most lovely bay the sun shines down upon. The same 
the people, — true lovers of the dolce far niente^ whose 
maxim was carpe diem^ and who, whether it was a 
fete in honour of Pan or of the Madonna, were equally 
ready to mix up devotion with feasting. What par- 
ticular graces they individually received, I know not ; 
but I remember that at the fSte of the Madonna del 
Arco were sold little phials as long as my nail, full of 
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water, reputed to have certain miraculoos properties. 
For me, however, the properties were of an injarious 
character, as the phial which I purchased was broken 
in mj pocket and stained my coat. Of all the mi- 
r(tele$y howeyer, which I have witnessed, that wrought 
on the blood of San. Gennaro is, perhaps, the most 
noted. You may or may not know that San. Gennaro 
is the patron saint of Naples, and that he suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Pozzuoli, about what year I cannot precisely 
tell you. His head is still preserved in a silver taber- 
nacle in the cathedral church, together with two vessels 
filled with his blood, supposed to have been collected 
by a Neapolitan lady, — and being all about as au- 
thentic as the two heads of Oliver Cromwell, or as 
the many other relics which are scattered through this 
land. Three times a year this blood is liquefied,-— 
May, September, and December, — amidst the most 
intense anxiety and devotion, joy and sorrow, accord- 
ing to the time occupied in working the miracle : if it 
is wrought quickly, it is a sign of felicity ; if, on the 
contrary, there is any delay, it is a sign of impending 
misfortune, and tears and prayers and, ludicrously 
enough, imprecations on the saint, attest the despair of 
this excitable people. I had the good fortune to pass 
a September in Naples, and on the ^reat day of the 
feast was about to start for the cathedral, when I 
heard the cannon roaring from Castle St. Elmo, and 
taken up and repeated all round the bay. The miracle 
was wrought, and by special grace, at nine o'clock in 
the morning. Happy, highly-favoured people! What 
felicity attends you ! What visions of ice and maca- 
roni greet your longing sight ! Too late to witness the 
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precise operation, I dashed off at once to the cathedraly 
which I found fall of worshipers. Every altar was 
blazing with light, — the incense was throwing up its 
wreathed columns in front, — the organ was pealing 
forth its deep, rich tones, — a mingled mass of human 
beings, without regard to rank, were prostrate on the 
ground, absorbed in silent prayer or uttering aloud 
their veneration of San. Gennaro, — ^and I, heretic and 
Protestant as I am, by birth and education the anta- 
gonist of the theology whose rites I was witnessing, — 
were my feelings the bitterness of the sectarian, the 
contempt of the sceptic, the conscious superiority of 
spiritual pride ? Far from it. There is something to 
me so inexpressibly touching in every exhibition of 
sincere devotion, that wherever I witness it, I stop not 
to inquire the niceties of creed, nor by what mysterious 
influences the heart has been touched and the mind 
elevated above the world to the Great Spirit of the 
universe. It might have been an imperfect, an unin- 
formed devotion which I witnessed, — as must always 
be, perhaps, the devotion of every human being, — still, 
it was the struggling of the spirit after something 
purer, more powerful than itself; and beneath the 
trappings of ecclesiastical pomp and the superstitions 
of popular ignorance, I felt that there were eternal and 
heaven-bom sympathies which bound me to the mul- 
titude around me as brethren, and as guilty, erring 
creatures of the same gracious and ever-blessed God. 
The altar and chapel of San. Gennaro, of course, at- 
tracted my especial attention, and thither I bent my 
steps. On entering the spacious and beautiful chapel, 
a priest was exhibiting a phial, which successive 
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crowds were kissing on their bended knees, whilst 
from time to time he reversed it, to shew that th« 
miracle had yerilj and indeed been wrought ; hence it 
was taken to the high altar, and exhibited again to 
adoring multitudes. A finer study Lavater could not 
have desired than that spectacle afforded ; but amongst 
the waring sea of faces which I saw turned with inde- 
scribable devotion towards the ^' blood," there was one 
which I can never forget, and which I pointed out to 
a friend in answer to his doubts as to whether anj of 
the better-informed classes believed in the miracle. It 
was that of an aged and a superior priest, whose white 
locks flowed loosely over his shoulders, whose counte-* 
nance bespoke undoubted piety, and who was regard- 
ing the vessel with the utmost attention and respect. 
It is easy to apply the names of " hypocrites and de- 
ceivers" to those whose imagination is more active, 
whose powers of reasoning are less strong, and whose 
faith, therefore, is greater than our own; but what 
motive, said I to myself can this venerable servant of 
Qod have for sealing to a lie? Feeble and passionless, 
his world is one less of reality than of hope; and totter- 
ing as he then did, on the borders of the grave, he now 
in all probability sleeps his last sleep. His faith, then, 
I would at any risk pronounce to be sincere, and so I 
would that of thousands of others whom I saw weeping 
and praying, and invoking their patron saint with the 
utmost energy. A few miles distant, at PozzuoH, a 
similar scene was enacting the same morning. Here is 
preserved the stone on which San. Gennaro was deca- 
pitated, and which, by a strange conjunction of cir- 
cumstances, ''sweats" blood at the moment that the 
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miracle is performed at Naples. Of coarse, each mi- 
racle has its partizans, but that of Pozzuoli has perhaps 
the majority, if the weather be fine, as the locality is 
beautiful and the TrcUtorids good. The day after the 
miracle has been wrought, the court goes in great state 
to worship the blood of San. Gennaro, which is exhi- 
bited for several days for the edification of the multi- 
tudes who throng to kiss it. This, then, is the last 
public, well-authenticated miracle with which I shall 
now trouble you ; they belong, perhaps, you will say, 
rather to the past than the present ; but do not ima- 
gine, therefore, that such prodigies hare ceased amongst 
us. On the contrary, one hears of them at eyery 
step ; and were I to tell you of all I have seen (I say 
so by courtesy) or heard of, my letter would never be 
finished. Bear with me, however, whilst I recount 
one or two. I was in society on one occasion, when a 
priest ran in a great hurry to call from amongst us a 
Capuchin monk. I was afraid that some one was ill, 
and that he had been summoned to administer extreme 
unction : judge, then, my surprise when I heard that 
this worthy couple shortly after were seen floating 
over the waves of the neighbouring bay. The fact is, 
that a species of dolphin had destroyed the nets of the 
mariners on the coast, and, as a dernier resort^ the 
services of the Capuchin had been requested and 
readily granted, to curse the fish. The fish came not 
again, and of course a notable miracle had been 
vnrought. I was visiting the same spot another season, 
when the same incidents occurred, with this difierence, 
however, — mirabile dictu^ — ^the fish came again, — the 
mariners were in despair, — ^a procession to the sea- 
G 2 
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shore was proposed and requested ; but it never took 
place, as the priests demanded too high a payment. 
On the following Sunday, however, a sermon was 
preached on the subject, and the Litany of all the saints 
was recited by a devout and half- famished multitude. 
What renders the whole story complete is, that a 
priest at the little village on the coast had had some 
di£ferences with his parishoners, and had been heard to 
say that the fish would avenge him, — of course, the 
whole evil was attributed to him, and curses both loud 
and deep attended him. This same priest, who was 
rather a noted hand at working miracles, on one occa- 
sion gave me a piece of the under linen of a Madonna 
who had been miraculously preserved from fire during 
the destruction of a church at Naples. By this linen, 
he assured me, several lives had been saved at sea, and 
one young man he pointed out to me, whom he had 
healed of what had been pronounced an incurable 
disease, simply by laying it on his bosom. The young 
man who was present confirmed the story, and I, — 
why I believed about as much of it as you do. Here, 
then, finishing my recital of traditional miracles, — 
already, I fear, tediously prolonged, — let me come to 
the point of this letter, and ask you what difference do 
you find in character and quality between Roman 
Catholic and ancient Roman miracles? The very 
same that I have related might just as readily be 
attributed to Cybele as to the Madonna, to Apollo as to 
San. Biagio, to Mars as to San. Gennaro; and it would 
not be difficult to extract from classical writers the 
very types of them. In fact, the lively belief in mira- 
culous influence is another proof of the influence of the 
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past upon the present, of the present upon the future. 
The lore of the maryellous, indeed, is a characteristic 
of an uncultivated state of the social mind in all 
countries ; but the particular modifications of it in 
Italy may be undoubtedly traced to the still existing 
influence of Pagan feelings and opinions. The e£Fect 
of such a state of thiugs upon my own mind is, to 
throw a poetical illusion over the whole of this land; 
and, in my various wanderings, I have sometimes 
almost abandoned myself to the dreams of my boy- 
hood, — have reproduced in fancy all the elegant crea- 
tions of Greece and Rome, — have yielded implicit faith 
to the metamorphoses of Ovid, and peopled all nature 
with those aerial beings whose province it was to guard 
the fountain and the grove, the domestic hearth and 
the public way. Call this fanciful, if you please; but 
institute a comparison between the miracles and pro- 
digies of ancient and modem Italy, and you will 
discover, under different names, the same elements in 
the superstitions of the people. The house of the 
Madonna preserved at Loreto, has its counterpart in 
the cottage of Romulus, so long preserved in the Ca- 
pitol. The miraculous image of the Madonna floating 
over the waters of the Tiber, or of San. Costanzo on 
the Bay of Naples, are not distantly related to the Pal- 
ladium of Troy. If stones sweat blood in the nineteenth 
century, Livy tells us that it is nothing new : Et in 
agro Capenate ad Iticum Feronice signa sanguine multo 
diem et noctem suda^se, Et per idem tempus Bomce 
iignum Martia AppicB Vim ad simulacra luparum 
sudasse. On the invasion of Annibal, he farther tells 
us, — Et scuta duo sanguine sudasse. We often hear of 
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crosses and images being preseryed in the midst of 
flames which dcToured every thing else ; what shall we 
say, then, when our author tells us, Et caput Vtdcani 
ariit — ^yet was uninjured? And again, Puero dor- 
mienti cut Servio Tullio nomen fuit caput arsisse 
/erunt multorum in canspectu. Images, too, haye in 
all ages been rather addicted to the tender yein. Does 
the Madonna weep at Rome ? so did Apollo at Cumse, 
— Cumis in arce Apollo triduum! ac tret noctet lacri- 
mavit. So did Juno, JSt Lanumi simulacrum Junonis 
sospitcB lacrimasse. The moving of the eyes in images 
of the Madonna has its counterpart in an image of 
Minerva, — Virgil, ^n. Lib. ii. 1. 171 — 175. 

Nee dnbiis ea signa dedit Tritonia monstris. 
Yix posittun castris simulacrmn; arsere ooroscsB 
Lnminibns flammss arrectis, salsusqne per artos 
Sndor iit: terque ipsa solo (mirabile dicta) 
Emicuit, parmamque ferens hastamqne trementem. 

During a pestilenca which raged at Rome, 590 A.D., 
we have already seen that Gregory the Gh-eat carried 
an image of the Madonna to the Vatican, and that the 
pestilence thereupon ceased. Centuries before, when a 
pestilence raged in the same city, Livy says, — Bt libri 
aditiy quinamjinis aut quod remedium ejus mali ah diis 
daretur inventum in libris uSsculapium ab Epidauro 
Bomam arcessendum. It would be tedious to continue 
a comparison which might be carried on almost indefi- 
nitely; for every miracle of modem times, we may 
find its counterpart in ancient. Oxen, indeed, no 
longer speak, nor climb up to the second or third story 
of a house, as they did in or before the times of Livy, 
nor do wolves, divino prodigw, enter the city at one 
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gate and leaye it bj aaother, — yery judcioinslj too, I 
think ; but, on reading Liyy, 1 Dec., iii. lib.,— /ntof 
alia prodigia et came pluit ; quern imbrem ingem nu- 
mertu avium intertolitando rapuisse fertur^ I was not 
a little amused to find its counterpart in a tradition 
current in the district of Lecce. My authority is a na- 
tive of that district, and a man who holds a judicial 
capacity. The story is, that when Gonsalyo was be- 
seiging the city of Lecce, and wished to reduce it by 
famine, the protecting saint showered down upon the 
inhabitants from time to time hot ricottas, — ^a fi^ecies 
of cream cheese. I do not mean to say that this is the 
bdief of the better-informed ; but where, at least, is the 
difference between this miracle and the moying of the 
eyes of an image ? For my part I am inclined to sup- 
port ^' the hot ricottas," as being by far the most rea- 
sonable of the two, and much more in character with 
the charity of a saint. Yet the former is declared to 
be a tradition of the femminttecief whilst the latter iff 
inserted in the Diario di Roma, 

Here, then, I finish my obseryations on Roman Ca- 
tholic miracles ; but remember that these things, which 
appear trifles to you, are here serious, yery serious 
things; and, indeed, they are yery serious things, if 
we look on them as representing the mind of Italy. 
The majority of those which I haye adduced are re- 
commended, as you will haye seen, by papal authority, 
or by that of a celebrated antiquary, and are inter- 
woyen with their fetes and with the names of some of 
their religious edifices : the few which I haye advanced 
towards the termination of my letter haye only the 
guarantee of my ineorrupta fidee. If the comparison 
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wbicli I have instituted be fair and just, it will proye, 
not that the Roman Church is Pagan, — altogether 
abominable, — the Scarlet Lady of Babylon, or what- 
eyer else it may please our firebrands to call her, — but 
thaty like all other institutions, divine or human, she 
has been acted upon by surrounding influences, and 
reflects the colours of the moral and spiritual atmos- 
phere in which she lives and has her being. At the 
same time, however, she is not merely passive; for, 
possessing unbounded influence over an ignorant, de- 
vout and imaginative people, she modifies their dreams 
and gives them their particular form and substance. 
And the people will dream, and the Church will pos- 
sess and exercise her influence, until education shall 
induce a more wholesome state of mind. But that 
time is, I fear, far distant, and stones vdll sweat and 
hot ricottas will fall yet many a year. Let us rejoice, 
however, in the belief that mind is advancing, how- 
ever slow be the progress. Things cannot remain as 
they are; and the time may yet come when Rome 
shall be as distinguished for her superiority in the arts 
of civilization as she has already been in arms. 
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LETTER V. 



Perhaps there is no feeling deeper than that which 
lingers around the memory of a departed £riend or be- 
nefactor. Look at him who has just been bereft of one 
who was dearer to him than life. How like a miser 
gloating over his gold does he hang over every relic of 
the beloved one ! How many pleasures are brought to 
mind by these voiceless yet eloquent memorials of the 
past, and with what untold care are they hoarded and 
garnered up, as if they were the very personification of 
the being whose memory alone lends them their en- 
chantment ! Yes ! it is a deep and holy feeling of our 
nature which gives birth to the worship (cultus) of 
relics; and in wandering amongst the churches of 
Rome, monstrous as indeed are some of the reputed 
relics which are offered for inspection, I could not help 
sympathizing with the simple, primary feeling which 
led the worshiper to cherish with affection the remains 
of one who, whether right or wrong, was regarded as a 
saint, a benefactor, and a mediator. You will thuiky 
perhaps, from the tenacity with which I cling to the 
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saints, that I am an illustration of my own remarks ; 
and, indeed, I am bound to them by many obligations, 
since they hare furnished me with matter for three 
letters to you; but that I am disposed to carry my 
sense of their kindness any farther, you know me too 
well for an instant to imagine. "With this caution, 
then, unnecessary I believe, let me enter on the subject 
of the present letter, — the Worship oflFered to Relics, 
— ^a fruitful subject, I assure you, since almost every 
church has its pious treasure, and this treasury is a 
shrine at which the mass of the Italian Roman Ca- 
tholics bow down with the profoundest devotion. Oh ! 
what a rich profusion of feeling is lavished on these 
objects of pious wealth ! Such was my observation 
on my one morning entering a church in the Forum. 
What undoubted faith and veneration are depicted in 
the countenance of that aged man who is kissing the 
head of St. Martin 1 What deep affection marks the 
expression of that female who kneels beside him ! 
What gratitude is expressed in the face of that mother 
who attributes, perhaps, the recovery of her only child 
to the mediation of the saint whose perishable and 
perishing materials are exposed before her in all the 
hideous deformity of death ! These were indeed ex- 
traordinary proofs of that paramount influence which 
the heart and imagination sometimes exercise over the 
intellect, and they certainly excited my regret, however 
much they interested me. But I could not view this 
scene with derision. No : let the man who prides 
himself in the power and the cultivation of his mind, 
sneer at this exhibition of human weakness and of 
human tenderness : I found in it^ at least, something 
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much more pure than in that deyotion which leads the 
wealthy man to make the world his altar and his gold 
his god, and to bend the knee before it, — at once the 
priest and the devotee. The world, indeed, is as one 
vast temple, wherein we set up our several idols, and 
consecrate to them our time and our powers ; and shall 
we presume to enter this spot which deyotion, however 
mistaken, has set apart for itself, and sneer at this its 
sincere expression? More becoming in us are self- 
inspection and correction, and especially at those times 
when we undertake to lift the veil which conceals the 
weaknesses of our brother man. In writing to you, I 
assure you I have endeavoured to direct myself by this 
rule ; and in acting up to it, I must observe, that this 
superstitious devotion for relics is by no means uni- 
versal. A portion of society must be excepted, who 
have grown out of their weaknesses, and regard them 
as the toys with which children must continue to be 
amused. Yet such is the influence of habit, and of 
a prevailing conformity to national institutions, that 
many even of these refuse not external marks of respect 
to these common objects of worship, and bow down 
with the mass, that they may not offend what they re- 
gard as the innocent or even useful superstitions of the 
mass. On ordinary occasions, one sees nothing of the 
holy reUcs: if they happen to be the entire body of a 
saint, by an act of canonization they are placed in a 
sarcophagus, and an altar is erected over them, where 
mass is said continually, to secure the mediation of the 
saint ; if, however, it be only the leg, or arm, or head 
which the church is so happy as to possess, it is depo- 
sited in the sacristy ; and many and widely asunder are 

H 
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the localities^ I assure you, where the remains of this 
martyr are destined to repose. Indeed, I was rather 
at a loss to account for this singular separation of limhs 
which had so long and so harmoniously acted together, 
until I met with a solution of the difficulty in the writ- 
ings of a CaihoUc, who says that after the Iconoclastic 
controyersy, so great Was the yeneration of relics, that 
an entire hody was no longer permitted to slumber in 
peace, but, being broken up, was dispatched to all 
the points of the compass. For my part, the solution 
as well as ihe dissolution appeared to me to be alike 
harsh and unnecessary, as bones were not uncommon. 
Howeyer it be, I haye seen in many churches innu- 
merable reUcs of this kind, labelled and exposed in 
glass cases, adorned with gilt and fringe, — ^the gaudy 
glitter of life decking the symbols of Death, who, thus 
attired, seemed to mock at the trappings of human 
grandeur, and to assert his soyereignity oyer the crowds 
who were kneeling around him. With respect to the 
character of the worship (etdtus) which is paid to re- 
lics, I haye already spoken of entire bodies; as for 
fragments, they are brought out and exposed to public 
yiew on certain days appointed by Papal authority, and 
made known through the Diario di Rama, and then 
what a crowding is there to the fayoured church ! No 
sinecure, I assure you, has the officiating priest on that 
holy day : in thickly serried files kneel the deyout, and 
kiss the head, or arm, or leg, as it may be, of the pa- 
tron saint, whilst the poor priest seems to cast a des- 
pairing glance oyer the yet fresli ranks who continue 
to fill the places of those who haye completed their 
deyotion and retired. Scenes such as these, howeyer 
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extraordinary they may appear to you, here excite no 
remark, first from the publicity which the Roman Ca- 
tholic, or rather, perhaps, the Italian, habitually gives 
to those sentiments which by us are hidden deep in the 
heart, — and, secondly, from the frequency of such exhi- 
bitions, eyery month presenting a yariety of such spec- 
tacles. Thus, in this month are exhibited in St. Peter's 
the remarkable relics of the lance, the holy handker- 
chief of Veronica, and a peice of the real cross; in 
Santa Croce di Grerusalemme, a yariety of holy reUcs ; 
in Saint Mark, the remarkable relic of the most pre- 
cious blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and saints, male 
and female, without number, whose names are not 
known beyond their respectiye churches. Besides, too, 
these periodical and appointed occasions, there are 
others of a special character, when the exhibition or 
procession of a holy relic is deemed of great efficacy ; 
and it is not improbable that such spectacles, acting 
on the imagination, haye produced certain moral and 
physical effects on the mass, which by the ignorant 
haye been mistaken for miraculous influence. Another 
form of etUtui offered to relics is, or rather has been, 
the application of them to the consecration of an oath : 
thus, in the time of St. Augustin, oaths were taken 
before the body of a saint : Gregory the Ghreat ordered 
a certain Archbishop of Rayenna to swear by the Fa- 
ther, the Son and the Holy Spirit, and the body of the 
blessed Apollinaris, martyr; and after the times of the 
Iconoclasts, similar forms of oaths were eyen more 
commonly obseryed. I am not prepared to say that 
such a mode of administering an oath is practised now, 
but it is not at all more extraordinary than swearing in 
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the presence of, and at the same time touching the 
image of a saint, which is not at all uncommon 
amongst the people. I must not, however, defer any 
longer to give you a description of some of the prin- 
cipal relics one finds in Rome ; and perhaps the better 
plan will be, in order to avoid the dry, uninteresting 
form of a catalogue, to take a long walk through the 
eternal city, — and a very long walk it must be, — and 
as we pass them we will enter some of the churches 
which have most struck me for the extraordinary 
character of their relics. It is a fine morning, then, 
in April ; the sky so blue, the sun so warm, the air so 
elastic, that an Italian might readily believe that the 
mediation of all the saints in the calendar had been 
employed to procure so blessed a mom. I shall take 
you over the Esquiline, on the summit of which now 
stands the splendid temple of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
Suppose we enter; but do not dwell on a flood of 
beauty which bursts upon us; let us rather visit the 
chapel, which contains a relic of the cradle of Jesus 
Christ ; it is encased in silver, and on the top is re- 
presented in gold an infant asleep. I was present on 
the eve of Christmas-day, in the year 184 — ^ when, as 
usual, it was brought out from its sanctuary with 
extraordinary pomp, and exposed to public veneration 
two or three hours after midnight. How different was 
this scene, I thought, from that in which the Saviour 
of the world fiirst appeared ! How different this mode 
of celebrating that eventful night, from that to which 
from infancy I had been accustomed ! It might have 
been that my heart was that evening especially full of 
home-affections, and that my memory lingered around 
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the scenes and associations of the past too deyotedlj to 
allow me to judge dispassionately, but I felt that our 
simple carols stealing on the ear of night, when within 
we were all met together in that spirit of love which 
He taught and exemplified, had more real sentiment, 
more poetry, harmonised better with the character of 
that eye when amidst the silence of nature he was 
announced, — ^the meek, the humble, the lowly Jesus, 
the redeemer and the judge of man! On this occasion, 
on the contrary, I was assisting at a splendid pageant ; 
the church, which watf brilliantly illuminated, was 
lined with soldiers and cardinals and priests in their 
gorgeous robes, and Romans and Goths and Franks 
and the far Briton made up a motley group, presenting 
to the eye a magnificent spectacle, and to the mind 
matter for yaried and interesting thought. Before leay- 
ing this church, I must mention that, besides the cradle, 
it possesses also some of the hay on which the infant 
Jesus lay, and the swathing-bands with which he was 
bound : they are not, perhaps, more extraordinary relics 
than the cradle, but they contrasted more strongly with 
the pomp and magnificence which surrounded me. 
From Santa Maria Maggiore, leaving the golden palace 
of Nero and the baths of Titus and the house of 
Maecenas on the right, let us follow the course of an 
aqueduct till we arriye at Santa Croce in Gerusalemme. 
It is one of the most yenerable and interesting churches 
in Rome, and standing as it does amidst the imposing 
ruins of the aqueducts, and flanked by a temple ot 
Venus and Cupid, it seemed to be asserting the supe- 
riority of the spiritual religion of Christ, and its glo- 
rious triumphs oyer thrones and principalities and 
H 2 
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powers. I had been lingexing about a subterraneous 
chapel, looking at an altar, at which every mass that is 
said, we are told, delivers a soul from purgatory, and 
examining a sacrophagus which bears this inscription, 
— HdmcB Genetrici Constantini semper Au^ustif S^c.y 
J, Maaentiwy^ and I was leaving it not a little im- 
pressed, when I saw on the wall a writing in a frame, 
which proved to be a list of the holy relics contained 
in this church. I was curious to see them, as a ge- 
neral reference is so often made to them in the Diario 
di Boma^ and drawing near, read and copied what I 
now almost fear to write. Can I have been mistaken? 
May I be in danger, unintentionally, of exaggerating 
the superstition of the Romans? I think not; for 
unless I was labouring under some strange delusion, I 
seemed to read as follows :— - 

LIST OF THE HOLY RELICS CONTAINED IN SANTA 
CBOCE IN GEBUSALEMME. 

A piece of the rock on which the Almighty rested when he wrote 

the biw for Moses. 
The rock on which Christ stood when he ascended into heaven. 
Some of the manna with which God fed the Israelites in the 

wilderness. 
An ampulla of the blood of Christ, and another of. the milk of 

the Virgin. 
Part of the garments of Christ. 
Part of the garments and hair of the Virgin. 
A nail and three bits of tiie cross. 

The reed on which the sponge was offered to Christ on the cross. 
The cross ^aece of the cross of the good thief. 
Some of the earth of Cayalry stained with the blood of Christ. 
The finger which Thomas thmst into the side of Jesns. 
The upper part of the arms of Peter and Paul. 
The ashes of San. Lorenzo kneaded into a mass with the cinders 

and his fat. 
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These are only a part of those relics which by the 
Diario di Boma are styled "most holy," and are 
appointed by Papal sanction to be exhibited many 
times in the course of the year. Oh, Romans ! great 
is your faith, and may your faith make you whole ! 
For me, these venerated relics were so many symbols 
of human weakness, and as I read, I seemed to dream ; 
the lights of the nineteenth century appeared to fade 
from my sight, whilst in their stead succeeded the dim 
and gloomy superstitions of the eleyenth or twelfth. 
But we must not delay any longer here. Crossing an 
open space, we arrive at San. Gioyanni del Laterano. It 
is the metropolitan church of Rome, and, independently 
of its extreme beauty, is surrounded by a thousand in- 
teresting associations. So remarkable a church ought 
not to be, and in fact is not, without most precious 
relics. Thus we read near the high altar, Beliquw 
quoB servantur in hoc Talernaculo : — 

Part of the purple garment with which Christ was contemptuously 

clothed in the Prsetorium of Pilate, still sprinkled with some 

drops of blood. 
Part of the sponge imbtda with gall and yinegar which one of the 

soldiers offered to our Lord on the cross. 
Blood and water which flowed from the side of Christ when dead 

on the cross. 
Some of the hair and garments of Mary, the mother of God. 
Part of the towel with which our Lord wiped the feet of the 

apostles. 
Part of the column to which our Lord was bound when he was 

cruelly scourged, &c, &c. 

In the baptistery adjoining is a stone taken from the 
place where Christ was crucified, and many other 
relics, says the inscription, are concealed near the same 
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site, whose names we know not. But on account of 
the sanctity of the place, it is prohibited for any 
woman to enter hoc saceUtim. Leaying this vast and 
magnificent pile, we now pass on the right a singular- 
looking building, with an open portico in front. It 
is one of the last days in Lent, and thousands are 
crowding towards this point on foot or in every con- 
ceiyable kind of carriage under the sun. Looking 
within the building, you will see three flights of steps, 
which are now covered by some hundreds of persons 
on their knees, who occasionally stop, as if by common 
consent, and then resume their course towards the top 
with an awkward, irregular " bobbing" kind of move- 
ment. "What can be the meaning, you will ask, of 
this extraordinary spectacle ? I must tell you, then, 
that the middle flight of steps, — ^the Santa Scala, — are 
those by which Jesus Christ is supposed to have en- 
tered the palace of Pilate : they are made of marble, 
and, as you see, are covered with wood, to guard 
against the farther destruction of them. How or when 
they were brought here, I stop not to inquire ; suffice 
it that the devout of every rank and age and sex from 
time to time visit these holy stairs, and mingle in most 
admired confusion. Outside, you may now see the 
carriage of the prince and the caritella of the wine- 
seller of Velletri, which have just " set down ;" and 
inside, jostling shoulder by shoulder, the descendant 
of the ancient line of C*****a and the peasant of the 
Campagna. I have seen two hundred and forty per- 
sons at a time on the middle flight, whilst the others, 
as if, like the shields of Numa, they had imbibed some 
portion of the sanctity of their neighbour, were alike 
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crowded. Looking at a mass, one views it as a mass ; 
it is difficult to individualize ; but I have witnessed on 
those stairs scenes which can never be efi^ed from my 
mind. I can never forget a peasant whom I one day 
watched as he ascended these steps, four or five times, 
in a state of the deepest dejection, at each step pausing 
to repeat some devotion. Tall and robust, his very 
muscle made his grief the more striking, and I could 
not help inquiring the history of this little scene, when 
I learnt that the poor fellow on the previous night had 
lost his father, and was peiforming this labour of love 
in the hope of delivering his soul from purgatory, or at 
least of diminishing its term of suffering. He has 
done what he could, said I, and that out of a pure 
and sincere heart ; and verily, in His eye who seeth 
the heart, the affection and the faith of that man were 
accepted, whilst the sneer of him who stood by me, 
puffed up with the pride of intellect, and who con- 
temptuously himself mounted the stairs, was registered 
in that book which shall be opened in the great day of 
account. It is difficult to describe the various im- 
pressions which the sight of this moving mass pro- 
duced on me. The first glance is sufficiently ludicrous, 
— the different heights and dimensions and rates of 
velocity of the persons there assembled, and conse- 
quently their irregular movements from side to side 
and up and down, as they ascend each stair, reminded 
me of a theatre of Marionettes, and certainly made me 
smile; but more serious thoughts succeeded, and I 
could not help reflecting with wonder and with hope 
on the progressive nature of that mind which in the 
Roman was bowing down to wood and stone, and in a 
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Newton could soar through the boundless fields of 
space, and investigate the hidden and glorious works 
of Him " who hath created all these things, and who 
bringeth out their host by number." I acknowledged 
the power of that sentiment which here annihilated all 
worldly distinctions, and united in one act of religious 
homage, not princes and peasants, but fellow-creatures, 
fellow-sinners, and fellow-mortals. I felt the holiness 
and the blessedness of those affections which had 
brought many here, like the poor peasant of the 
Campagna, to work out the salvation of a friend by 
this act of pious labour. I must not, however, mo- 
ralize any longer, but making our way through the 
crowds who are thronging from the city, as is usual 
in Lent, to this holy spot, I will take you to the 
church of Saint Martin in the Forum. It was the 
saint's day when I first visited it, and in a subter- 
ranean chapel groups were kneeling around an altar 
and kissing the head of St. Martin, encased in silver, 
which the officiating priest offered to them in rotation. 
My curiosity having been mistaken for devotion, the 
relic was presented to me, but I declined saluting it. 
Pursuing our walk, and crossing the Capitol, we soon 
shall enter the Oorso, and near the Doria Palace we 
shall find the Church of Santa Maria in Yia Lata : 
underneath it is a Corinthian pillar, attached to which 
is a chain with this inscription, — Verlum Dei non est 
ligatum ! — a curious inscription to meet with in Papal 
Rome. The tradition is, that with this chain the 
apostle Paul was boimd, and it may be true, — as who 
can disprove it ? — ^but it seems to me that it requires 
not a little boldness to assert its truth. The church 
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of San. Gioyanni in Olio contains the hair and the 
blood of the martyr, and the cauldron in inrhich he 
was boiled. San. Lorenzo contains the stone on which 
was placed the body of the saint when he was roasted. 
The church of Santa Prassede contains the stone on 
which she lay, and the well in which she placed the 
blood of the martyrs, which, with pious care she had 
collected with her handkerchief. Crossing now the 
bridge of Ponte Sisto, we shall soon arriye at the church 
of Santa Maria in Trastevere. It is one of the most 
ancient churches of Rome, and is evidently constructed 
of materials which belong to the remote past, and to a 
rastly different order of things, since every column and 
capital are of a different order. The very facts, how- 
ever, which awaken the lively interest of the stranger, 
by the neighbourhoood are little regarded: far more 
important is it to them that this church possesses the 
stone on which the angel knelt when Peter was cru- 
cified, as well as a drop of the blood of one of the holy 
martyrs. A short ascent at the back of this church 
and a walk over the Mons Yaticanus, now brings us 
to St. Peter's, one of the most glorious monuments 
which the genius of man ever erected to itself. Oh ! 
how nobly stands that magnificent temple of God! 
what space, what symmetry, what wealth of art, here 
unite to dazzle the senses, and yet to impress the mind 
as no other edifice is capable of impressing it ! Under 
the Sacra Confesnone^ encircled by a beautiM ballus- 
trade, composed of splendid marbles and decorated 
with above a hundred superb and elegant lamps, which 
are continually burning, rest the mortal remains (say 
the Catholics) of the great Apostle of their church. 
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Kneeling round this holy spot, you may at all times 
see a number of the deyout. At the upper end of 
the middle nave is the tribuna, decorated according to 
the designs of Michael Angelo, and containing the 
chair of St. Peter. On certain days in the year are 
exhibited other holy relics, such as the spear with 
which Christ was pierced, — a part of the real cross, 
— ^and the handkerchief of Veronica, on which is im- 
pressed the likeness of our Lord. I hare seen these 
relics exhibited on Holy Thursday; and kneeling as 
a multitude did around me, in the dusk of the evening, 
in this rast and dimly-lighted pile, I have rarely wit- 
nessed a finer or a more effective combination. Now, 
these scenes occurred in the temple of St. Peter, ad- 
joining the Vatican, almost within the palace of his 
Holiness; and we may say, therefore, that here we 
have the highest authority of the church declared in 
favour of the worship of relics. That they are less 
remarkable or monstrous (I leave you to choose your 
term) than other relics I have mentioned, I do not 
presume to decide; but that they are at least suffi- 
ciently remarkable, if true, to justify the believer's 
faith in any relics that exist whatever, I think you 
will agree with me cannot be disputed. I have spoken 
to you of comparatively few of the relics which exist 
in the eternal city,— of those only, indeed, which have 
come under my notice in my morning rambles ; and I 
might doubtless lead you into many other churches 
equally abounding in as extraordinary relics. But we 
will finish our walk at St. Peter's, and underneath its 
magnificent colonnades compare our impressions. We 
have vritnessed an exaggeration this morning of what 
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I stjled, in the commencement of my letter, a holy 
and commendable feeling, — an affection for the vir- 
tuous dead. The husband, the father, the child, 
cherish a portrait or an ornament, — the Italian Ro- 
man Catholic worships a bone or a garment, or some 
other traditionary relic. The sentiment in itself, then, 
is good, but the exaggeration of it, however sincere, 
is monstrous, — ^born of ignorance and craft, and per- 
verted to the subjugation of the human mind. It 
would be painful to express any doubts of the sin- 
cerity of those, whether clergy or laity, who profess 
to believe in the genuineness of the relics which are 
commonly presented to one's attention; but this at 
least I may say, that, though the mass believe and 
worship, there is a portion who regard them as mere 
toys, — and a portion continually on the increase, in 
spite of the laboured and detailed proofs that Con- 
stantine actually deluged Rome with these objects of 
veneration. But toys the mass must still have : as 
the destruction of its rattle would occasion a terrible 
shock to the infant, so any disrespect offered to relics 
would go far to destroy the whole structure of the 
religious feelings of the Italians. 

I come now to the last inquiry of my letter. With 
regard to relics, is there any reason for supposing that 
Pagan Rome has at all acted upon the superstitions oi 
modern Rome, or that in this respect there is any 
resemblance between them ? I can only answer, that 
the very fact of Constantine's deeming it of importance 
to collect the relics of the devoted Mends of Chris- 
tianity, implies the existence of such a disposition 
amongst the Romans, — that it was the growth of 

I 
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succeeding ages, — and indeed, as a matter of fact, 
we find in classic stoiy that many relics, both amongst 
the Greeks and Romans, were preserved and exhibited 
most religiously. Thus, who has not heard of the 
house of Romulus, which till the time of Augustus 
was carefully preserved, and from time to time re- 
paired ? Similar regard was had to the tomb of his 
nurse, Acca Laurentia, in whose honour altars were 
erected and games celebrated. Speaking of her, Ci- 
cero, in his 14th epistle, says, In eoque sum exem- 
plum majorum sequutus qui hune hanorem mtdieri 
LaurenticB trihuerunt cut vos pontifkes €td aram in 
Velahro faceri solitis. The shields which were pre- 
served by the vestal virgins numbered amongst them 
another famous relic. In times of drought we read 
that amongst the Romans was carried about the fa- 
mous lapis manalisy as the tenants of a certain mo- 
nastery, on the authority of Molanus, let down the 
image of their abbot in the well, and water gushed 
forth, or as the image of a saint has been produced 
in a church I know well during the last week, and 
prayers offered to it that he would use his intercession 
for rain. Lucian also speaks of the stone on which 
Aristippus sate as having been worshiped by the 
Athenians. Much to the point also is that which 
Du Ghoul says in his Discours de la Religion des 
Andens Bomainsy that Commodus, having been pre- 
served from assassination, which was to have been 
committed during the Megalesia^ in gratitude for his 
preservation, himself carried the relics of Cybele at 
her festival. In what these relics consisted, I know 
not, but that is of no importance to the subject. 
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With respect to steps, Gaetano Moroni, in his Z>i- 
zionario di Erudizione Storieo EceUnoBtico^ traces 
the reverence paid to them back to a very remote 
date, and as he is said to be writing almost under 
the correction of his Holiness, his authority in the 
comparison which he institutes in this respect between 
the superstitions of ancient and modem Rome will 
not be without weight. Thus, after informing us that 
Charlemagne ascended the steps of the old Vatican 
Temple, and that Alexander Yl. had granted an in- 
dulgence of seven years for every step, he adds that 
Julius Caesar and Claudius are said to have ascended 
in like manner the sfeps of Jupiter Capitolinus, — whe- 
ther as an act of devotion simply, or whether that 
these steps were regarded as precious relics, I cannot 
tell you. The tradition at all events is curious, since 
on the site of this temple now stands the church of 
Ara Coeli, to ascend the steps leading to which is 
deemed a most meritorious act, — ^always providing 
that the ascent be made on the knees. 

I shall not continue the comparison any farther; 
and, indeed, it must be confessed that there are other 
parts of the Roman Catholic faith and practice which 
may be much more clearly traced to a Pagan origin 
than the worship of relics. All that I can pretend to 
have shewn is, that the disposition existed amongst 
the ancient, as it does among the modem Romans, to 
attach an exaggerated value to any relics of reputed 
sanctity; but that this disposition depends as much 
on the promptings of the human heart as upon any 
influence exercised upon it by a former state of things, 
must, I think, be granted. I am, however, satisfied. 
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ify without fatiguing jou, I have managed to giye jou 
some pleasure during our imaginary walk. It has 
introduced us to quite another world from that in 
which we have heen in the habit of acting, — to a 
different order of beings from those by whom we 
have been usually surroimded, — ^to a state of feeling 
with which we can have but comparatively little 
sympathy; and we have at least enjoyed that kind 
of pleasure which, as children, we experienced when 
reading some of the monstrous and indredible adven- 
tures which formed so important a portion of the 
literature of our nursery. But I trust also that our 
walk has had its value as well as pleasure ; for it has 
revealed to us things which have excited our asto- 
nishment and our regret, it has taught us the depth 
of the religious sentiment, the holiness of human af- 
fection, and the wisdom of enlisting these in our ser- 
vice in every attempt we make to reform the faith 
or the practice of man. In our countiy, too often 
has it happened that controversy, especially with the 
Catholics, has been disgraced by insult and a disregard 
to feeling, the impropriety and the impolicy of which 
cannot be more clearly shewn than by considering 
the effects of such treatment on any individual mind. 
Take that peasant, for instance, whom we saw as- 
cending the Santa Scala; grant that his faith is 
erroneous, — ^that his mind is utterly dark; but shall 
we enlighten the one or correct the other by deriding 
all that he considers as most holy in religion ? Shall 
we not rather deprive him of his best support in 
trouble, of his consolation in sorrow, and his defence 
in the day of temptation ? Error may be dangerous. 
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but the absence of settled faith is still more so ; and 
much greater and more valuable will be our influence 
if, instead of attacking the holy prejudices and errors 
of our fellow-man, as do many of the religious Quixotes 
in our native land who are ever seeking an occasion 
for a tilt, we respect their feelings, we win their 
affections, and thus endeavour to make them subser- 
vient to our purpose of enlightening their minds. 
Who is right, — am I or Quixote? 



I 2 
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LETTER VI. 



Few things strike the eye of the traveller in Italy 
so much as the highly-ornamented interior of the 
churches. I do not speak of those architectural or- 
naments merely, which, as they are suhject to certain 
fixed rules, do not reyolt, if they do not please good 
taste, hut of those ornaments, on the contrary, which 
do not harmonise at all with the architecture, which 
are mere excrescences, and which express rather the 
sentiment of the devotee than the genius or the taste 
of the huilder. Of such a kind is the image of Christ, 
or the Madonna, or the saint, which receives the 
worship of every true Catholic, — or the painting which 
adorns the altar, recording some affecting incident of 
tradition or of holy writ, and claiming the admiration 
of the artist, — or the drapery, red, hlue, and yellow, 
which delights the multitude, hut offends those of 
more correct taste. These are some of those extra- 
ordinary objects which strike the eye of a foreigner, 
on entering an Italian church, forming a strong, rather 
than a pleasing, contrast to that simplicity, nay seve- 
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rity, to which we English especially are accustomed. 
This is not the place to consider it, or the origin of 
so strongly marked a distinction might form the sub- 
ject of an interesting analysis. Is it to be traced to 
causes which lie on the surface or are of momentary 
existence, or rather to causes deeply seated in the 
character and religions of the respectire people? 
Without investigating the subject more curiously, it 
is sufficient to obserre that it indicates, and perhaps 
more immediately originates in, the material form 
which is impressed on Christianity in Italy, — a form 
which assimilates the Creator to the creature, repre- 
sents him on canvas, clothes him with the weaknesses 
of mortality, and teaches the worshiper to purchase 
his favour by the embroidering of a skirt for his 
mother, or the presentation of a taper at her altar. 
There is, however, a species of ornament, not uncom- 
monly found in large churches, around celebrated 
altars, still more characteristic of this peculiar dispo- 
sition of Italo-Catholicism : I allude to the ea-voto 
offerings which are found in almost every church, — 
records of the gratitude of the devout. Throughout 
Italy they abound, but more particularly in Rome, 
sadly puzzling the traveller, at the first sight, to decide 
what can be the object of the strange variety of articles 
suspended about the wall, and far from adding to the 
beauty of the building. Apart, however, from the 
grotesque appearance they give to a church, they 
awaken in one's feelings a deeper and a different 
feeling than mere idle curiosity, — at least, so they do 
in mine ; and often and often have I stood before a 
number of these "P. G. R.V CP^ grazie rieevutejy 
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and, regarding them as the expression of feelings which 
no other eje could read hut His who seeth the heart, 
hare imagined to myself a thousand scenes of do- 
mestic grief and joy which these little offerings re- 
corded. The anxiety, the grief, the hope, the deep 
affection of the sufferer, and of those who stood around 
him and almost shared his sufferings, — ^all seemed to he 
represented there; and singling out one of these memo- 
rials, I could haye made it the snhject of one of those 
many romances in private life which make up the hid- 
den and unknown history of the heart. I have called 
them ea-voto offerings, though many of them are no- 
thing more than the outward and visible expression of 
a feeling of gratitude; but at the same time, it must be 
allowed that many of them are ex-voto^ and have the 
idea of merit attached to them. Bude in their appear- 
ance, they bespeak the class from whom they proceed, 
'—a class more under the influence of imagination than 
reason, — ^who do not, perhaps, with the Indian, '' see 
God in clouds and hear him in the wind," but still 
who spiritualize so little and materialize so much, that 
they reduce the Almighty to one like unto themselves. 
The manufacture and sale of these objects form, I 
assure you, not an unimportant branch of trade in 
these countries. Crosses and figures of wax are the 
usual ornaments of the stalls which surround the door 
of a country church, especially on a fete-day, and 
hearts and arms and legs of silver are exposed for sfde 
in many a shop, stamped with the magic '^P. G. B." 
You may see these little anticipations of gratitude in 
every silversmith's shop in Bome or Naples. Other 
offerings, as pictures,— not by a Baphael or a Salvator 
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Rosa certainly, — ^bear strong marks of domestic manu- 
facture or of a third-rate sign-painter,— and others, 
again, of which I have seen many at Rome, such as 
daggers and pistols, are the expression often of the 
deep penitence of the offerer. What a tragic tale is 
attached to many of these ! Of what dark and bloody 
deeds hare they been made the instruments, — what 
agony haye they inflicted, — and how strong must be 
the influence of that religious sentiment which brought 
the ruffian to the confessional, and suspended his 
ruthless weapon aboye the altar 1 It is another curious 
feature of these oflerings, that, as &r as it is possible, 
they indicate the cause for which they are offered. 
Supposing them to be of silyer, for instance, a plate in 
the form of a leg, or an arm, or a breast, expresses 
the gratitude of one who has been healed of some 
disease in this particular member. The palating brings 
before us the whole scene of domestic distress which 
attended the sickness of the now grateful and restored 
inyalid, or the accident from which his life has been 
redeemed ; and thus on the walls of a parish church 
one sees, as it were, the pictorial history of the suffer- 
ings and gratitude of half the surrounding community. 
Singular exhibition of those feelings which amongst us 
appear to shrink from obseryation ! Look at one who 
enters the house of God in our country, the first time 
after his recoyery from a seyere illness. How staid his 
gait, — ^how subdued the expression of his countenance, 
— ^how he appears to shrink from the notice of his fel- 
low-worshipers ; and yet at that moment what a deep 
and all-absorbing gratitude swells within his heart and 
trembles in his downcast eye, as he calls to mind the 
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unspeakable mercies which have been Youchsafed to 
him since he last came up to the altars of the living 
God! No carved image records his gratitude, but 
thoughts he* cannot utter crowd rapidly into his mind ; 
no painted tablet tells the straggler that he has been 
redeemed from destruction, and that he has made this 
offering of grateful thanks ; but the downcast eye, the 
silent falling tear, the serious and devout expression of 
countenance, form a tablet which a Raphael could not 
have painted, and bespeak an eloquence of feeling 
which a saint might envy. Far am I from saying 
that the Italian Catholic is less sincere than the En- 
glish Protestant. I merely point out a strong contrast 
in this manifestation of their feeling ; and precisely 
the same difference one finds throughout in their na- 
tional characters, — ^the one bringing every thing to the 
sui&ce, — ^the other, on the contrary, treasuring it deep 
in the heart ; but to Him alone who readeth the heart, 
belongeth it to judge of their respective sincerity. 
Another feature in these offerings, as unpleasing as 
extraordinary, is, that they do not appear to have the 
most distant relation to God. It is in appearance 
only, I am aware, since the honours which are paid to 
the Madonna or the saints are paid to them in their 
mediatorial character only. Still, the appearance even 
that God is excluded from the place where his honour 
ought to dwell is harsh; and one is almost shocked, 
on looking round an Italian church, to find abundant 
marks of honour paid to the creature, whilst the Cre- 
ator is to all appearances forgotten. Thus, every 
offering which adorns an altar is dedicated, not to the 
Supreme God, but to the Madonna or a saint, who, if 
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the offermg be a pictorial tablet, are generally repre^ 
sented in the comer as looking down from their emi- 
nence on the family group who are assembled below. 
The effect of such an arrangement is, undoubtedly, to 
wean the mind from God, and to fix it on the various 
mediators who, by the Papal calendar, are appointed 
to keep up communion with him. The Creator and 
Goyemor of all things is thus reduced to a spiritual 
nonentity, and banished to the remotest rerge of the 
universe, whilst his attributes are materialized and dis- 
tributed amongst beings who have played their sereral 
parts on the stage of life, and have now passed away. 
Let those who have been useful in their day and gene- 
ration be duly honoured; but let us forbear to spoil 
Him, who is jealous of his honour, of that homage 
which is due unto Him alone. 

And now that I have drawn some of the principal 
features of these offerings, pray accompany me into 
some well-known churches, whilst I illustrate my re- 
marks as I shew you the sacer-paries. I am at Turin, 
then, en route to Rome, — with no occupation, no ob- 
ject in view; so, with a true Englishman's taste for 
churches and churchyards, especially if they be like 
Henbury churchyard, I enter the church of Santa 
Maria della Consolazione. It has a curious history, 
that church, — standing, as superstition tells us, on the 
site where a female figure was observed to stop a ball 
with her hand during a siege of the city. The high 
altar, as well as its ornaments, are all of silver, and an 
aisle near at hand is literally covered with offerings. 
Amongst others, I observed a number of hearts of 
silver stamped with the "P. G. R,," indicating, I pre- 
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sume, the entire deyotion of the feelings to religion. 
The great portion of the offerings, however, consisted 
of wretchedly executed paintings, descriptive of sick- 
ness or accidents, one of which, I remember, was of a 
child who had fallen out of a window, and was arrested 
in mid air by the Madonna. Not to delay, however, 
any longer here, let us hurry on to Rome, and again 
visit one of my pet churches, — that of Ara Coeli. 
Here, as I have already told you, is a celebrated altar 
of Sant' Antonio of Padua, which is surrounded by 
small votive offerings of silver hearts and legs and 
arms, as well as by pictorial tablets, — of which I 
counted 122, — ^all stamped with a "P. G. R.," and 
some bearing the name of the offerer, as well as the 
date of presentation. There is one feature in them 
common to all ; the saint bearing an infant Christ in 
his arms, either with or without the Madonna, is al- 
ways represented, in his Franciscan habit, seated or 
standing in the air, some four or £ve feet from the 
floor, supposing it to be a chamber which is repre- 
sented. How he got there, or how he remains there, 
is enough to puzzle any one but a saint, to whom the 
solution is not difficult, as miraculous agency to any 
extent is at his disposal. The pictures themselves 
record a sad variety of woe, often so droUy given that 
they would not do dishonour to a gallery of Flemish 
paintings. In some, children are falling down a flight 
of stairs, and about half way down settle on their 
heads, as if induced to do so by a species of magnetic 
attraction; others are tumbling into the fire, as if they 
would be burnt; and others out of the window, as 
if not less resolutely bent on self-destruction. Still 
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more numerous, however, are the accidents from horses 
and carriages which the Yotiye tahlet represents. The 
luckless wight is often seen lying under the wheels, 
which seem to have stopped in order to give him the 
benefit of extra pressure, whilst the horses, from their 
immovablj fixed expression, seem quite to enter into 
the spirit of the wheels, — the saint, meantime, like 
some little cherub who sits up aloft, looks down on this 
tragic scene with the most admirable composure ima- 
ginable. Either Roman horsemanship and whipman- 
ship are much belied, or these are not their palmj 
days in Bome; and much have the modem Romans 
degenerated from their ancestors, of whom the poet 



Sunt quos curricnlo pnlverem Olympiciun 
GoUegisse jnyat^ metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis. 

Bulls, too, as well as horses, come in for their share 
of pictorial abuse, and most outrageously are repre- 
sented in full tilt against unfortunate individuals, who 
seem to wait for the onset as unresistingly as if they 
^ere members of a peace society. On the next wal], 
perhaps, the scene shifts and takes us to the sick man's 
chamber, where one sees displayed bottles and drugs 
enough, for at least three generations of the sufferer, 
who lies on his bed of sickness, surrounded by his 
anxious friends. It would have required a master- 
band worthily to have treated these incidents, — inci- 
dents which had awakened the holiest and deepest 
sympathies of our nature; but handled by a sign 
painter, the effect is often ludicrous, and a smile may 
be pardoned whilst we respect the feeling which 
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prompted ihe offering. From Ara Goeli, let ns now 
walk to the church of Santa Maria delle Grazie. It 
is near St. Peter's, and is celebrated, as an inscription 
on the fa9ade of the church informs us, for an image 
of the Madonna, brought from Jerusalem by the Frc^ 
tre Albentio de Rossi. On entering, I observed, as 
might be expected from the presence of so noted an 
image, a great yarietj and number of offerings. Two 
yotive paintings represented simply a pair of legs and 
the breasts of a female respectively ; the great portion 
of them, however, represented a sick chamber, or 
accidents firom horses and carriages, confirming my 
remarks on Roman horsemanship. One represented a 
woman in bed, with an assassin standing by, whilst 
a child is at the foot of the bed, praying most labo- 
riously to the Madonna, who, as usual, is standing in 
the comer in mid air : another, with the date of 1799, 
represents a soldier pursuing a man, who doubtless 
escaped and presented this offering. On the opposite 
wall of the church are suspended a large number of 
guns and pistols, sticks and stilettoes, with ribbons 
both white and blue, — colours worn by those women 
who have made a vow to the Madonna, on the outside 
of their dress. As I lingered in the church, I ob- 
served that every one, as he leflt, lifM a picture of the 
Madonna which was chained to the font, and kissed 
it; and though I did not follow their example, I 
respected the sincere and affectionate devotion which 
paid this homage to her who was ^^ blessed amongst 
women." 

Let us now walk down to the Forum, and enter the 
reputed prison of the apostles Peter and Paul. Holy 
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indeed is this spot, and happy is he whose offering is 
suspended on these walls ! The little chapel is crowded 
with plates of hearts, and legs, and arms, with pistols 
and swords, and daggers, and tricolor ribhons, which 
I trusted had been presented by some penitent mortal 
who had abjured republicanism at the time the French 
were inundating Italy ; but my monarchical hopes were 
destroyed when I learnt that they denoted a vow. 
Near these offerings hung in curious juxtaposition a 
pair of crutches and a pair of boots, surrounded by 
innumerable yotire candles, as if to point out more 
clearly the incongruity of the mixture. We wiD now 
enter one other church, and there finish our walk : it 
is the church of San. Agostino, famed for a miraculous 
image of the Madonna, which is coyered with the 
most costly jewels and precious stones, and so thickly 
surrounded with knives and pistols as to resemble a 
well-prorided cutler's shop. Observe what a crowd of 
worshipers kneel before this miraeolisitsima tmmagvfie. 
It vras the first church I visited where such murderous 
weapons were suspended. The singularity of the scene 
first struck me, but soon my imagination began to be 
active, and I was transported into the centre of many 
a dark tragedy of which these weapons told the terrible 
tale. All that romance has painted of the horrors of 
Italy, in a moment, as h were, became to me awful 
realities. There the weapons hung, dark confirma- 
tion of the painful truth ; and midnight assassinations 
crowded into my mind till I was glad to be awakened 
ftom my reverie by the lowly-muttered Pater Noster of 
cme of the crowd of worshipers who knelt around me. 
And this was the house of God ; and all that I saw 
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around me, in its various forms, was expressive of 
devotion to him ! How different this from the mani- 
festation of the religious sentiment in my own dear 
native land! What a contrast hetween the gorgeous 
and motley ornaments which hung around me, and the 
sweet simplicity of many a village church which lifte 
its taper spire above the rich and smiling valleys of 
my ever-blessed father land ! Yet, not for this vould 
I assert that the worship of those who knelt around 
me was less ardent or sincere than that of the English 
peasantry who stream up to their village church, nor 
would I join in the vulgar cry which denounces every 
creed or form of worship but its own as abominable 
and anti-christian. The offerings of which I have 
spoken, for instance, may be in bad taste, it is true, — 
they may indicate very material views of the Supreme 
Being, — ^but who can doubt that they are the embodi- 
ment of a vast fund of deep religious feeling, which to 
Him is as acceptable as the less ostentatious and more 
spiritual worship, perhaps, of the man who keels within 
the unadorned walls of some English church? Encou- 
raging and consolatory belief! which assures us that 
however imperfect our devotion, if it be only sanctified 
by sincerity, it will be accepted ; and that throughout 
the whole chain of intelligent existence, — ^from the 
untutored Indian, who roams over his native wilds 
and worships the Great Spirit in the depths of his nar- 
tive forests, to the most enlightened genius of civilized 
life, — ^all who approach it with godly sincerity are 
equally acceptable at the throne of grace. But here 
my thoughts or dreams, or whatever you choose to 
call them, assumed a different colour, and fancifully 
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enough, I own. I imagined that eighteen centuries 
had rolled awaj,-— that society had assumed a new 
phase, — ^that his Holiness the Pope, with the conclave 
of cardinalsy had hecome mere historical existences,-— 
that Papal Rome, like another Pompeii, had heen 
awakened from the sleep of ages, — and that those 
relics, those votive offerings of which I have heen 
speaking to you, were now hecome suhjects of specu- 
lation to a hoard of antiquaries. One thought, we 
may he sure, would strike them, — that paintings so ill 
executed, and suspended in such puhlic places, indi- 
cated a low state of the arts. From a more minute ex- 
amination would follow a numher of inferences, some 
amusing enough, as to the domestic hahits of these 
people, — the murderous weapons I have described 
would be regarded as indicating an insecure state of 
society, — and thus, one after the other, opinions would 
be started, some rational enough, and others as doubt- 
ful and as plausible as those which form the basis of 
many a gigantic theory. There is one other thought 
which might strike them, — did this custom of sus- 
pending votive offerings in public buildings originate 
with these people, or did it take its rise in a yet re- 
moter age? On this thought I wish now to enlarge, by 
way of connecting the commencement with the termi- 
nation of my letter. It is unwise and unphilosophical, 
I am aware, to generalize too much, and to imagine a 
common origin for similar customs practised by diffe- 
rent people; for doubtless the principles which are 
common to man often lead him, in distant ages and 
countries, to precisely the same results ; and in respect 
of religious customs, I incline to think that imitation 
k2 
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has been imagined, where the nnifonn action of the hn- 
man mind would have explained every phenomenon. 
In reference, howerer, to the votive ofPerings presented 
by the modem Romans, they are so similar to those of 
their Pagan ancestors, that it is impossible not to see 
imitation. It was in some part of the fif^h century that 
they were first suspended in Christian churches, soon 
after the time when Constantine had given peace to 
the Christian community, and thus enabled them to 
form their institutions. The temples of the Pagans 
were at the same time filled with similar votive offer- 
ings ; and it is easy to see how strong the influence of 
example, as well as of long usage, would operate on 
those who in changing their religion had, many of them, 
adopted merely a new name, or, however sincere their 
conversion in essentials, still clung to those practices 
which formed, as it were, the poetry of their religious 
life. Greece and Rome were at this time full of these 
votive offerings ; and inscriptions remain to shew that 
they were made, many of them, after a dream or an 
imagined vision (ex monitu or ex visu) — many in the 
completion of a vow which had been made many years 
before and for a certain length of time, at the expira- 
tion of which time the offering was presented. Thus 
Pliny, writing to Trajan, says that they had made vows 
for his safety. Sometimes they were made during 
illness, as we may perhaps infer from a passage in 
Tibullus, Lib. i, Eleg. 3. 

Nunc Dea nnnc snccurre mihi nam posse mederi 
Picta docet templis mnlta tabella tnis. 

TibulktSj iii, 3. 

Sometimes on undertaking a long journey, — 
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At si pro dnld reditu qnsBcanqiie yoventnr 
Audiat ayersa non mens aure Dens, 

and indeed on every occasion which seemed to be of 
importance, precisely as has been, and still is, the prac- 
tice of the Italo-Boman Catholic world. Yows were 
made abo to a yariety of gods, as at present they are 
made to the Madonna, or Sant' Antonio, or any other 
fayourite saint. The mariner yowed to Castor and 
Pollux ; thus Catullus says, — 

Keque ulla yota litoralibus Deis 

Sibi esse facta qanm yeniret a mari, &c., 

or to Neptune ; thus Horace, though he makes the al- 
lusion fignratiyely, 

■ me tabula sacer 
Votiya paries indicat, uyida 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris Deo. 

Again, the shepherd dedicated his pipe to Pan, or 
Pales,— 

Pendebatque yagi pastoris in arbore yotnm 
Garrola silyestri fistula sacra Deo. 

The poet yowed to AppoUo, — 

Qvid dedicatum poscit Apollinem yates ? 

Horace J Lib. i, 31. 

The successful general offered to Jupiter Feretrius, — 

Nunc spolia in templo tria condita, causa Feretri 
Omine quod certo dux ferit ense ducem. 

ProperHus, 

In circumstances of national danger, the Lares were 
inyoked; thus Propertius, — 

Victorisque moras Fabii, pugnamque sinistram 
Cannensem et yersos ad poa yota Deos. 
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So far, then, the comparison holds good hetween the 
TOWS offered hy the Pagan and the Christian Romans. 
They were made in circumstances of danger or anxiety, 
and to a yariety of beings, as their peculiar religious 
faith might dictate. To pursue, then, at greater length 
the comparison, the assertion of Martial, Cinffuntur 
limina donis^ not ill describes the appearance of a 
modem Christian church ; and as every offering in the 
present day has its "P. G. R." on the silver plate, 
and the name of the offerer on the tablet, so Ovid tells 
us, — 

Belligeris luec dona Diis, — ^hsc tela dicavit 
- Cernis adhuc titnlos. 

With respect to the kind of offerings, too, the compa- 
rison is complete. In the temples of Neptune were 
often suspended paintings representing the hair-breadth 
escape of the mariner. The passage of Horace already 
quoted, me tabula sacer^ &c., proves the practice. As 
also I have seen in some churches boots and ribbons 
and crutches, daggers and pistols, and models of boats, 
so also amongst the Pagans were their soldiers and 
sailors accustomed to hang their garments, suspendisse 
potently — vestimenta maris Deo, as well as their arms 
and boats, on the altars of their gods. Et Bomani 
quidem ad honorem Deum ineignihtAS armis kostium 
usi aunt. — Livy. A crown to Jupiter or a chain to 
Apollo, again, are not very dissimilar offerings from a 
crown to the Madonna or a rosary to Sant' Antonio. 
Coronam auream Jovi donum in Capitolium mittunt. — 
I^iVY. And again, Torques multos ex quibus unum 
fnagni ponderis Claudius in Capitolio Jovi donum in 
<iBdepositum scribit, — Livy. I have already spoken of 
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hearts and arms and legs of silyer, and breasts and legs 
painted on tablets, as being offered on Christian altars ; 
precisely, too, Montfaucon tells us that images of legs 
and arms and eyes were presented by the Pagan world 
to the different Heathen deities, according to the sup- 
posed patronage which each extended to the sereral 
members : thus the eyes were consecrated to Apollo, 
the fingers to Minerva, and the feet to Mercury. So 
far, then, I think you will allow that I have estab- 
lished a pretty close resemblance between the offerings 
of the ancient and modern Romans. Vows, indeed, of 
another kind are common in this country, but as they 
have no external expression or manifestation, they do 
not come properly within the range of my subject, — I 
have not adverted to them. Thus, a man on a sick 
bed vows that in the event of his recovery he will, on 
the day of his patron saint, at his own expense, and 
himself assisting, light up his parish church, which, in 
fact, I have seen done. Of the same class of vows 
also is that of which Tibullus speaks. Lib. i, Eleg. 2, — 

Et mea votiva persolvens Delia noctes 
Ante sacras lino tecta fores sedeat. 

In my morning walks I lately met with an in£nnt 
dressed as a Franciscan fiiar. My attention was na- 
turally arrested, and on inquiry I found that at the 
time his mother was in labour she had vowed him to 
a monastic life. I' cannot find any nearer resemblance 
to this than the devotion of Decius by himself for his 
country's good. One great point of difference exists 
between the two cases, which is this, that whereas the 
monk was devoted to a moral, the hero devoted him- 
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self to a material deatli. Here, then, I cease to pur* 
sue a comparison which might he carried out to a much 
greater length and much more into detaiL I forbear, 
howerer, having had it in view merelj to amuse some 
of joux idle moments, which are, I readily believe, 
very, very few. The comparison which I have insti- 
tuted appears to me to prove a resemblance far from 
accidental; indeed, there cannot, I think, be a douht 
that the resemblance is the result of decided imitation. 
Nor in instituting this comparison have I had anj 
other desire than to place before you a curious social 
and religious £aci in as clear and interesting a form as 
I was able. If a bigot (which I know you are not), 
you will use it to prove that Boman Catholicism, in 
Italy at least, is another form of Paganism ; if, ou the 
contrary, you are a philosopher (which I am sure you 
are), you will regard it as proving merely the influence 
of long-established customs on the mind, even after 
the causes which gave rise to them shall have ceased 
to be. That Christianity would have been more pure 
and spiritual divested of these relics of Paganism, 
there can be no doubt ; and had she been able so to do, 
doubtless would she have repudiated them ; but it is 
a remarkable fact, that the religion of the Cross, which 
had triumphed over *' thrones, and principalities, and 
powers," was compelled to assume the drapery of Pa- 
ganism and consecrate the religious customs of the mul- 
titude. So strong, therefore, is the illusion which this 
metamorphosis produces, that he whose mind is filled 
with classic associations moves in this country amidst 
the shadows of the past, and may almost take them 
for the embodied realities of a remoter age. I must 
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confess that for myself, on my first arriyal in Italy, I 
regarded, nay studied, the customs of the religious 
community about me with anything rather than super- 
stitious horror ; indeed, my impressions were pleasing 
rather than otherwise : not that what I saw and heard 
accorded with my views of truth, or fed my religious 
sentiment, but that it seemed to connect me with an 
age and with a people whose poets and orators and 
historians had formed some of the sweetest studies of 
my early youth, amidst whose customs and institutions 
I had lived in a kind of ideal world of my own, and 
in whose consecrated land, a pilgrim from the far West, 
I now had come to realize many a bright dream of my 
school days. With feelings such as these, you cannot 
be surprised, then, when I tell you, that a votive tablet 
at a Christian altar was to me, though no Catholic, an 
object almost of reverence, and I remember gazing on 
the first I saw with a species of classic enthusiasm as I 
recited to myself the beautiful ode of Horace, Quis 
muUa gracUUy &c. But this, you will say, is far too 
imaginative to be consistent with a sober habit of 
thought. I feel, as well as yourself, the danger which 
the mind encounters in a land where truth and error 
are so intimately allied, and where the sober realities 
of life are so often clothed in the softened and be- 
vntching colours of the past. But do not fear that, 
however fiisciiiated I may be, I shall run any risk of 
confounding truth with ^ror. The imagination may 
be dazzled for a moment, but my reason, in conjunc- 
tion with those views of evangelical truth which I have 
formed in dear honest Old England will, I trust al- 
vfays remain victorious. 
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LETTER VII. 



The bells are calling the people to early mass, and 
multitudes of the wearied, the £kfflicted, the sinM, are 
now crowding to offer up the aspirations of their deyo- 
tion to Him who is the Father of all the nations of the 
earth. It is one of those brilliant mornings when the 
yery atmosphere seems to feel the presence of its God, 
and when, wafted on its willing breath, every sound is 
heard with a clearness and a distinctness which awakens 
ail our sensibilities. God, who amidst the bustle and 
turmoil of the week seemed to have been forgotten, 
now again reigns upon the earth ; and man, from the 
thoughtlessness of vice, from the feverish pursuits of 
commerce, from the noise, the gaiety, the distractions of 
life, has retired within the depths of his soul to rever- 
ence the Supreme Buler of all. How beautiful is the 
Sabbath mom ! How perfect the harmony which 
exists between it and the human heart ! I do not mean 
the Parliamentary Sabbath, nor that of the gloomy, 
selfish bigot, who would impose a burden on others 
which he himself does not carry, — ^but that periodical 
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repose, tliat occasional derotion of the best powers of 
the mind to Him, who at the same time that he asks 
our wiDing, our heartfelt homage, does not frown on 
the innocent and moderate enjoyment of the world. 
Touching and impressire as are church belb at all 
times, I cannot say, howeyer, that they act upon me 
this morning as they do in one of our sweet English 
valleys. Here they seem to speak to me in an un- 
known tongue, to address a race of beings different from 
myself; and the yery same sounds that at Bedland or 
Henbury would throw me into a delicious dream, here 
haye comparatiyely little power to move me. Such is 
the influence of association. Who has not felt the dif- 
ference between a factory and a church bell, let the 
tones be eyer so alike ? I ought not, perhaps, to say 
that the chime that is ringing in my ears has no voice 
for me ; for by a curious chain of thought it has carried 
me over the deep blue waters of the Mediterranean, and 
encircled me with the sweet affections of Home, — ^has 
reminded me that I owe you a letter, and in som6 mea- 
sure has suggested the topics for it. 

In my former letters I have spoken of the objects of 
Roman Catholic worship, and of some of those orna- 
ments or appendages which strike the eye on entering 
an Italian church. I have been as it were, hovering 
about the services of religion, on which I shall now 
venture to trouble you with a few remarks. Were I a 
poet, I should undoubtedly introduce my subject by 
some observations on the sweet melody of those bells 
which are calling man to worship ; nor do I see why I 
should refrain from doing so, though writing a simple 
letter, especially when it is considered that bells form iao 

L 
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essential a part of Catholic worship, that we may lite- 
rally say, No bell, no mass. Scarcely is there a reli- 
gious ceremony or occasion in which they are not used. 
At different periods of the day they remind the Catholic 
of his private duties, and the sign of the cross and the 
lifted hat and the muttered prayer attest the intelligence 
which exists between them and the feelings. In addi- 
tion to the church bell which tolls at Ave Maria, I have 
often heard the tinkle of a small hand bell in Albano, 
with which a man parades the town every evening, 
reminding at intervals the by-standers of their mor- 
tality, of the possibility of their dying that night, and 
of the wisdom of consideration. Walk through the city 
at any time we will, and the chances are that we shall 
hear the same shrill sound announcing the approach of 
the Viaticum, or of some holy relic, or of the Santo 
Bambino of S. Maria in Ara Coeli, bidding us kneel in 
adoration, if Catholics, or lift our hats, if only heretics. 
Enter, again, a church, and the clear tinkle of the 
little bell informs the worshiper what portion of the 
Mass is completed, or that II Signore is then being 
elevated. At times, a deeper and a more solemn kneU 
tells of the departure of some poor frail mortal for that 
dread bourn whence no traveller retumeth. All this is 
very natural. Bells are a convenient and beautiful 
method of marking times and of conveying intelligence ; 
but it is the superstitious use of them which strikes us 
as the peculiar feature in the worship of the Italian 
Catholic. In the early ages of the Christian Church, 
they were not used, for obvious reasons, nor indeed 
were they introduced till after the time of Constantine, 
when in the tenth and eleventh centuries there was a 
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kind of enthusiasm for them. Some cities made presents 
of bell ropes to distinguished churches, believing ^^ that 
Saints hearing things that were blessed during a storm, 
would drive away the demons who raised it." The 
earlj Christian emperors had the custom of taking into 
the field a large bell on a car, which was regarded as 
sacred by the soldiers ; and during the wars of the 
Italian Kepublics more particularly, this custom was 
observed. Thus, in 1237, Frederic II. took one horn 
the Milanese and sent it as a present to Bome. They 
were and still are blessed and baptized by a bishop 
previous to suspension, have a godfather and a god- 
mother assigned to them, receive a name, — in fact, to 
use the words of a neighbour, are Christians such as we 
are. Two bells are now announcing that the Yiaticum 
has left the nearest church for some sick person, the 
largest of which is named '' San. Costanzo,'' and the 
smaller, on account of the greater delicacy of its tex- 
ture, ^* Santa Maria." Nor is the superstition attaching 
to bells a feature in the history of the past merely, for 
in some districts I have found it as strong as in the 
palmy days of monasticism. During the raging of a 
tremendous storm some two years since, I was on the 
coast, and such was the damage done to the shipping, 
that a person informed me that if it continued the bells 
would be rung to scare away the devils who had raised 
it : and such, in fact, is not an uncommon practice in 
the country districts of Italy. The process of reasoning 
by which they arrive at such a conviction is as follows. 
All evils, physical or moral, is attributed in the first 
place to demoniacal influence ; secondly, demons can- 
not come within the sound of a church bell ; therefore. 
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immediately that the rope is palled, a kind of neutral 
ground is created, the air becomes clear, and the storm 
is calmed. Assuming the data to be correct, the 
conclusion is ineyitable. To the supernatural power 
attached to beUs we are indebted, again, for a veij 
beautiful feature in rural life in Italy. Few sounds are 
sweeter, or hare been more celebrated in poetry, than 
that of the tinkling chime which one hears among the 
mountains of Italy as the mule wends his steady way 
along the giddy heights of the Apennines. I cannot 
say that the origin of the use is attended to now, but 
there is no doubt that bells were at first so used for the 
purpose of driving away maladies from animals, or, in 
other words, the evil spirits who were supposed to be 
the cause of them. Poor beasts ! lazily they pursue 
their weary road, unconscious of the care of their 
Christian masters,— cheered, however, by the melody 
they create, and cheering the solitary traveller amidst 
those wild tracts. 

It is time, however, now to enter the church, and, to 
tell the truth, I shrewdly suspect that Ss. Costanzo and 
Maria will be heartily tired of tolling. The first act of 
every one, as you will observe, is to '^ lustrate" himself, 
— a very significant and innocent act, to which there 
can be no abstract objection : yet more, amongst a 
people whose attention to the substance can only be 
secured through the medium of forms, none is better 
calculated to produce its e£Fect. It is, however, when 
water thus used is supposed to be made holy by some 
religious ceremony, and to be impregnated with a 
supernatural influence, that it becomes more open to 
remark. Twice a year, at Pentecost and at Easter, 
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water is blessed for the service of the Church. I have 
seen the ceremony seyeral times, but never with greater 
pomp than in the Oratory of Constantine^ which adjoins 
the Church of San. Giovanni in Laterano. It was at 
the annual baptism of Jews^ Turks, and Infidels, who, 
if report says true, are not merely received into the 
Church of God on this occasion, but find themselves 
considerable gainers by their piety. However this may 
be, his Eminence having thrice breathed over the water, 
dipped a blessed taper into it, and having thrice made 
the sign of the Cross over it, and poured oil into it, its 
nature was changed and the Holy Spirit was supposed 
to have entered it. Thus blessed, it is used in every re- 
ligious ceremony. It is sprinkled over man at his birth, 
and over his coffin at his death, over any spot which has 
become unfortunate or unholy by accident or credulity; 
and in country places, on the day of the benediction, I 
have seen each one fill his little bottle with it and carry 
it home for his domestic supply. Who knows what 
unforeseen disaster may happen to him in the coming 
year? Who knows but that, at that moment, some 
dear friend may be stretched on a bed of sickness, 
panting for what to him are the waters of life ? In 
health or in sickness, however, it serves for his morning 
and evening Ave and Pater-noster. Not only are 
Christian men made partakers of the holy influences of 
water, but even the brute creation. Thus, on St. 
Anthon/s day, thousands of animals, from the pug-dog 
upwards to the racer, are sprinkled with the holy stream 
and liberated from the dominion of Satan. The wor- 
shiper having then purified himself with holy water, 
may venture to approach the altar, which is brilliantly 
L 2 
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iUumiiiated, let us say, for some religious fete. The 
quantity of wax which is consumed in this country is 
perfectly astounding, creating, if it does no other good, 
a considerable trade, and a£Fbrding uncertain occupation 
to a host of ragged urchins, who follow every procession 
and catch the wax as it falls from the blazing taper, in 
hopes of making a baioeehi. Light seems to be so 
essentially necessary to the Catholic Church, that can- 
dles are continually burning in the crowded street, in 
the private dwelling, in the house of God. Nor must 
you consider it as common light; it is kindled from 
holy fire, which is blessed every Easter. The Missal 
has an office for the occasion. The candles being all 
extinguished, the priest re-lights them from new fire, 
which is maintained till the following year. The most 
particular directions are given as to the number of 
candles to be used on every religious occasion, — so many 
when a Curate, so many when a Bishop, so many when 
the Pope officiates. Thus the Church leaves nothing 
to the discretion of her ministers, not even the lighting 
of a taper. Candles form an essential feature in every 
religious ceremony ; whether it be a baptism, a mar- 
riage, or a death, whether there be a festive or a funeral 
procession, nothing can ever be transacted without the 
intervention of light ; and I have seen many a Mineral 
procession, at night especially, in which the confiraterni- 
ties to the number of several hundred followed, each 
bearing a taper. When Gregory XI., says the historian, 
returned from Avignon, he was met by a procession bear- 
ing 8000 torches. The enormous number reminds me of 
a visit I once paid to a Bishop in the North of Italy, in 
company with a Portuguese nobleman. The Bishop, 
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whose kind and gentle manner bespoke a truly Christian 
spirit, most courteously urged me to remain some days 
with him, informing me that his church in the ensuing 
week would be illuminated with 6000 candles. I men- 
tion the fact merely to show how largely light, — ^material, 
common, earthly light, — enters into the services of the 
Church, and what are the means employed to dazzle 
and subdue the public mind of Italy. It is not, how- 
ever, the Church alone which is thus highly favoured, 
for every shop has its candle, every comer of a street 
its lamp and image ; and on the vigil of a saint it is 
not uncommon to see a whole district or city lighted 
up, — a beautiful spectacle indeed, as I have witnessed it 
on the lovely banks of Como. A singular improviso 
kind of illumination, however, came under my notice 
the other evening, as I was returning from a stroll. 
The bustle of occupation had ceased, crowds were on 
their knees with uncovered heads, and every window 
had its light. // Signore viene^ said a devotee to me ; 
but, even without this explanation, the tinkle of the 
sacristan's bell would have told me that the Ostia^ or 
more popularly // Signore or Gesu Christo^ had been 
carried to some sick person; and hence it was that, 
according to custom, a light had been placed in every 
window in honour of the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, who had been carried on a patena through that 
district. Candles, too, form a very large proportion of 
the offerings, whether votive or otherwise, which are 
made to the Church. On St. Anthony's day, the 
sprinkling and benediction is paid for in the majority 
of cases by a candle ; and most amusing figures are the 
riders of the shaggy Campagna pony^ with their long 
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ox pole in one hand and their waxen candle in the 
other, as ihej gallop up to the holy shrine. Of their 
TotiYe nses I haye witnessed one in mj own person. 
Haling escaped from some considerable danger, a can- 
dle was immediately ofifered up to the Madonna in 
token of gratitude for mj preservation. A friend, too, 
who had recoyered from a dangerous sickness, yowed 
to light up his parish church on the occasion of some 
great fete, and a most hriUiant display there was, as I 
can testify, and most liheral was my friend both of his 
purse and labour. Alas! what trifles these things 
appear to us, who without yanity may say that we 
haye in some measure laid aside childish things : hut 
eyery season of life, in the individual or the nation, 
every mental condition, has its peculiar development 
and susceptibilities, and the trifles of one state are the 
serious things of another. The rattle is all in all to 
the infrmt, — ^the reed is the Madonna's sceptre, — the 
candle is a holy thing to the Catholic ; and thus, rising 
higher and higher in the scale of intelligence and edu- 
cation, we shall find that we have all our trifles, from 
the babe to a Newton. So frur, however, as candles 
are used as emblems, all well and good ; light is a very 
beautiful and striking religious emblem, and likely to 
be useful and impressive amongst a people whose men- 
tal condition requires the aid of forms ; but when they 
are regarded with a superstitious reverence, we cannot 
speak with the same indulgence. I have already 
alluded to the fact that once a year holy fire is lighted, 
with which the holy candles are re-lighted. I have 
several times witnessed, on Candlemas-day, the striking 
ceremony of the presentation of candles in St. Peter's, 
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hj his Holiness. These candles are preserred bj those 
who receire them as holy and beneficial. Moroni, now 
in the seryice of his Holiness, thus writes : " Blessed 
candles are of arail against evil spirits and tempests. 
In the habitation of the futhfiil a blessed candle is 
useful and necessary, in the agony of death, to drive 
away demons, wicked thoughts, and to implore Dirine 
aid. Such candles, with the image of Gt>d or the 
Madonna painted on them, are used at sea to implore 
Divine succour in danger ;" and the fact is, in short, 
that amongst the people they are regarded with great 
reverence, are preserved many years, and are used on 
many an extraordinary and tiying occasion. The use 
of incense is another feature in the jsiervices of the 
Catholic Church : and it is not uncommonly used in 
private also, to avert any anticipated diuster. I was 
staying at an inn some time since, when the hostess 
stumbled with her dhild ; great was the distress of the 
poor woman, conceiving, as she did, that it was a moT 
augurio ; whereupon she immediately burnt some in* 
cense and perfumed the whole house. This, indeed, is 
not an uncommon practice, and holy water is and may 
be used for a similar pmrpose. With respect to the oil, 
too, which enters so largely into the services of the 
Catholic Church, this also is the subject of a particular 
benediction. I first saw the ceremony at Nice ; and 
most inexplicable appeared to me, who remained at a 
distance, the dumb show of the Bishop and his clergy, 
who, walking past two vases of oil, breathed over them 
thrice severally, thinking thereby to infuse the Holy 
Spirit into them : not, however, was the show so dimib 
but that I could hear the voice of the bishop, taken 
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up by the rest of the clergy, chanting, as he passed one 
and the other vase, Ave sanctum oleum^ Aw sanctum 
Chresima, Previous to this, however, I may mention 
that, according to the belief of the peasantry in the oil 
districts, the fruit receives some species of sanctification. 
On the vigil of the fete of the Madonna, which is the 
15th of August, it is asserted, and soundly believed, 
that the fruit of the olive, which till then is void of oil, 
ifl impregnated with it by the Madonna ; and not all 
the reasoning nor all the proofs in the world would 
avail to overcome the prejudice, — and cui bono to 
attempt to overc(Hne it ? Sanctified by the priest, the 
oil is used in most religious ceremonies; it anoints 
man at his birth and his death ; it is used as a remedy 
for many diseases ; and many are the fetes where I 
have seen it sold in little bottles to cure, perhaps, a sore 
throat or some other malady. Of the crossings, the 
genuflections and the kissings, it is unnecessary to say 
anything more than that they are regulated by the most 
precise directions. The priest kisses the different parts 
of his dress, the altar and its ornaments, and his missal ; 
again he kisses his brethren, and they kiss one another. 
The Pope himself is peculiarly the subject of these 
favours; and, as if all parts of his body were not 
equally holy, some orders, as Cardinals, are permitted 
to kiss the ring on his finger, others to kiss his knee, and 
others again, as the laity, to kiss the cross embroidered 
on his slipper. Besides the services of the Church, 
kissing is practised towards the clergy by the laity : 
thus, if a confessor enters a house or meets with one of 
his flock in the street, they reverently kiss his hand, — a 
custom, however, which I have been given to under^ 
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stand has been prohibited, or is becoming obsolete, in 
the case of young girls. 

We now may venture to approach the officiating 
priest, who in full canonicals is performing the holy 
sacrifice of the mass, a service typical, as you know, 
of a sacrifice, and the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, the last 
moments of whose life are intended to be represented 
to the believer's eyes. With the wine is mingled wa- 
ter, typical of the blood and water which gushed from 
the side of Jesus on the cross, and both it and the 
wafer are supposed to be changed into the very body 
and blood of Christ by means of a religious ceremony. 
At pontifical masses, the wine and the wafer have 
" tasters," — an ancient practice, doubtless, to assure 
his Holiness against poison ; so that the Vicegerent of 
God upon earth has not at all times felt himself secure 
JTom a Judas. The wine his Holiness drinks through 
a tube, typical of the reed which was offered to Christ 
on the cross. Of the wafer, of course many wonderful 
things are told, and a solemn fete is observed in re- 
membrance of a miracle said to have been wrought at 
Orvieto on the occasion of an officiating priest having 
doubts of the real presence, when blood was observed 
to gush fi-om the wafer. The miracle forms the sub- 
ject of one of the divine paintings which adorn St. 
Peter s. The sanctity in which it is held is equal to 
that ^th which a Protestant regards the Omnipresent, 
Omnipotent God. It is worshiped and bowed to by 
every one who passes it; it is no longer a material 
substance ; it is iZ Signorey Gesu. Iddio is on the al- 
tar, — Iddio passes through the street, — Iddio is eaten 
by the communicant, and no one has any farther ap- 
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petite that day, as a person informed me the other day, 
— an assertion I must he allowed to doaht, at least as 
£ur as many a right ruhicund priest and monk is con- 
cerned. In administering the wafer, a vessel is held 
under the chin of the communicant ; should it, how- 
eyer, hy any accident fall, particular directions are 
giyen for scraping the groimd, collecting the particles, 
huming them and depositing them in the Sacrarium. 
Delicacy forhids me from alluding to other accidents 
which may occur and the directions given, appearing 
indeed ridiculous enough to us, hut following as legi- 
timate consequences from faith in the Divine Presence. 
It is imnecessary to say anything more of the respect 
which is paid to the wafer, not merely in but out of 
the Church; at its presence every sound is hushed; 
the more devout will leave their carriage even, and 
kneel with the humble pedestrian ; whilst the trades- 
man, who is cheating you behind the counter, will stop 
as if paralyzed by the sound of the little bell, in^inoc- 
chiarsi, mutter his ave, cross himself thrice, and then 
resume his fraud with fresh ardour. In all this, how- 
ever, there is perfect consistency; the principles of 
the Catholic demand it, and his conduct so far merits 
praise ; but where is the consistency of the clergyman 
of the Anglican Church, as I have known an instance, 
who, denying the Divine Presence, religiously collects 
the relics of the Paschal bread, that they may ipt be 
devoted to common purposes, and who in case of acci- 
dent cleanses the ground with the utmost care, as if 
there really did reside something supernatural in the 
elements? Of the efficacy of a mass, the true believer 
has the most profound belief. It is applicable to any 
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bodily malady: thus, I have had an application for 
charity to pay for a mass by a person who was afflicted 
with sore eyes. Legacies are commonly left by a dying 
person to pay for masses for the liberation of his soul 
from purgatory. What number of masses may be ne- 
cessary for the purpose is undecided, but doubtless the 
priests think many. There is one remarkable altar, 
however, in Santa Croce, in Rome, where a Pope Gre- 
gory commands that every mass said there shall deliver 
a soul from purgatory. Commands so stringent may 
be good for the laity, but certainly cannot be popular 
amongst the clergy ! That such masses sometimes en- 
tail not a nttle inconvenience on the descendants of the 
testator, may be reasonably expected ; and I lately met 
with rather a hard case in point. Some twenty years 
ago died the grandfather of the man to whom I allude , 
leaving him a small temitorio (an acre of ground is a 
Writorio here, and a cottage a palazzo)^ saddled with 
the payment of a mass every year for the repose of the 
soul of his devout ancestor. The masses were said, 
but not paid for, the answer to every application pro- 
bably being, that there were no effects. Reduced, 
however, to poverty, the poor fellow was obliged lately 
to sell his territoHo ; but what dismay, what a blight 
to his hopes of future comfort, to have an account put 
into his hand for masses ssdd for the soul of his pious 
grandfather, which swallowed up a considerable pro- 
portion of what he had realized ! Some said that the 
man irreverently wished that he had never had a grand- 
father. I cannot, however, persuade myself to beheve 
this of so good a Catholic ; rather let it be said that 
his filial affection rejoiced in the assurance of the priests 

M 
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that his devout grandpapa had received considerable 
benefit from the masses. But it is time to finish this 
subject ; and therefore, with the priest, I will exclaim, 
Ite missa est, and give jou mj benediction as fervently 
and as honestly as any priest could give it. Here, too, 
I should now commence my parallel between the cere- 
monies of Christian and Pagan Rome; but time forbids 
it, as well as paper; therefore expect another letter 
from me shortly. I have recounted to you many tri- 
fles, many absurdities, which there are not a few in 
England who would willingly regard as illustrative of 
the permanent genius of the Roman Catholic religion. 
For myself, I rather regard them as indicating the 
mental condition of the people, at the same time that 
no one can be more alive than I am to the absurdities 
and superstitions which are mixed up with the faith of 
the Italian. The Roman Catkolic religion has exhi- 
bited itself, and is still exhibiting itself, under a variety 
of forms. What it was in the age of Clement VII. or 
Paul III., it has ceased to be ; and what it is in Italy, 
it is not in France or England, where the Catholic 
priest, or gentleman, or nobleman, may vie with any 
one in refinement or intelligence, and hi surpasses 
many a pseudo-lover of liberty of conscience in true 
political and religious liberality. Like Protestantism, 
Catholicism has its various aspects, according to the 
intensity of the light it enjoys ; and not greater, I be- 
lieve, is the difference between the faith of the Italian 
peasant and that of enlightened English Catholics, 
than that which exists between the faith of those fire- 
brands who blaze at Exeter Hall with fire not sent 
from heaven, and that of many an enlightened, philo- 
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sophic Christian who adorns the ranks both of Church- 
men and Dissenters. The sum of the whole matter is 
this, — that principles admit of infinite development 
and of a vast variety of modifications ; and the Catho- 
licism of a people in a low state of mental culture must 
be held no more responsible for their superstitions and 
absurdities, than the glorious principles of Protes- 
tantism for the inconsistencies of those who assume its 
name but have not its spirit. 
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LETTER VIII. 



You have doubtless received mj last letter, in which I 
talk in strange confusion of bells and holy water, oil 
and tapers, and a variety of other things, with which 
you were probably previously well acquainted. Such 
idle discursiveness I trusted to your friendship to excuse 
for the sake of some few anecdotes personal to myself. 
Perhaps, however, you will perceive from the tenor of 
my present letter that it was necessary to enter so far 
into particulars in order to render clearer the compa- 
rison which, as usual, I am about to institute between 
Roman Pagan and Roman Christian rites. You will 
be puzzled to discover any trace of resemblance or 
imitation in the use of bells amongst the people of 
these widely distant periods; nor do I pretend to be 
able to discover it myself; but, as I told you, the 
bells were chiming for church, and are so continually 
chiming at all hours of the day or night, that I could 
not resist their appeal, though at the risk of finding 
myself in some difficulty when I attempted to trace 
the use of them to some Pagan custom. They are so 
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natural and so pleasant a method of conyeying intel- 
ligence, of marking eyents and times and seasonSy that 
it is not difficult to conceive that they would have 
been used very generally for such purposes; yet we 
iind that amongst the ancients bell-towers were not 
known, the people being assembled to religious func- 
tions by the herald, the trumpet, or the Pope. The 
first belfry was not erected till about the end of the 
seventh century; for though Suetonius tells us that 
Augustus, in consequence of a dream, ordered bells to 
be hung in the temple of Jupit^ Tonans in the Capi- 
tol, this scarcely gives us the idea of a belfry. If not 
used thus publicly, however, bells were sometimes 
used in religious ceremonies, as in those of Oybele, 
imless I misunderstand Ovid : — 

Qiueqne sub Idseo tympana sub colle sonabant. 

So also in the orgies of Bacchus, according to Va- 
lerius Flaccus : — 

• Qnalem, Ogygias cum tollit in arces 



Bacchus et Aoniis illidit tympana tremens. 

The most curious information on the use of metal 
by the ancients, and that the most suited to my pur- 
pose, I gather from Mont&ucon, who says that the 
Greeks beat cauldrons and vases of copper, when 
people were dying, to drive away evil spirits; and 
Tonston, de Fest. Graec, asserts in general terms, 
that bells were used by the Gentiles at the funerals 
of their friends to drive away demons. Here we have, 
as it appears to me, the idea of the modem ^^pctsnng 
bell y" here, too, is contained the same idea which in 
Italy is developed under such a variety of forms, — in 
m2 
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the wild chime which one hears swinging from moun- 
tain to mountain during an equinoctial storm ; in the 
bell appended to the neck of a child or inclosed in 
its rattle; or, finally, suspended from the neck of an 
ass, — all which practices are considered most potent 
charms against diabolical influence. Pursuing the 
same order I observed in my former letter, I may 
now take you to the entrance of a Pagan temple, 
where, or underneath, was performed a rite similar to 
that now practised by the Roman Catholics. Previ- 
ously to being used, the water underwent some cere- 
mony similar to that which I have seen performed 
by a Cardinal in the Baptistry of Constantine, — ^that 
is, an aspergile, perhaps of an olive branch, was thrown 
into it. The Cardinal, however, extinguished a blessed 
candle in it. The difference is not essential; for in 
point of fact, I doubt not but that either method 
was equally efficacious. Water, too, though not ap- 
plied immediately to religious pui-poses, was held in 
such reverence at Rome, that in the month of Octo- 
ber was observed a fete called Fontinalia, on which day 
garlands were thrown into the fountains and wells, and 
were afterwards used as crowns for children. The rea- 
son of the rite any one will perceive who has passed 
a summer in Italy, and who has witnessed the eager 
expectation with which one listens for the muttering of 
the distant thunder and the heavy rains which follow, 
producing within the space of a few days almost a 
new creation. To return, however, to the holy lustral 
fount. That the ancient Romans were much more 
liberal in the use of water than the modem Romans, 
is no argument against the resemblance of the cere- 
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mony as obserred by these people, since the mere 
drop which is often passed from one finger to ano- 
ther, and is then *^ crossed" gently on the forehead 
and the bosom, is nothing more than a scanty relic 
of the custom as practised by the Pagan ; for, if we 
go back to the sixth century, we shall find that bap- 
tisteries were then separate buildings, used not merely 
for performing the rite of baptism, but for washing 
the hands and the fece previous to entering the 
church. Tertullian and Ohrysostom both enjoin the 
practice, and the former has written on the '' washing 
of hands." Little doubt, then, can there be that, how- 
ever simple and innocent and natural may be the act 
of lustration by water, it is an imitation of a custom 
practised by the Gentiles, in the midst of whom 
Christianity was reared, and that from one system it 
has been grafted on another. This custom of the 
ancients is so well known^ that it may appear to you 
almost unnecessary to insist upon it ; still, let us 
consider the various occasions on which holy water 
was used, and with a slight change of terms, we might 
almost fancy that we were describing the rites of the 
Catholic Church. In the first place, no priest or laic 
(as in the Catholic Church) could assist CriteJ at a 
sacrifice without performing his ablutions. Thus Plau- 
tus, in his Aulularia, makes Euclid say,— ^ 

None lavabo nt rem diyinam fadam ; 
and Megadorus,— - 

Ego nisi qnid me vis, eo lavatom ut sacrificem. 

Virgil, lib. viii. 68, says of -Slneas,— - 

Sargit et tctherei spectans orientia solis 
Lmoina, rite cayis imdam de flumine palmls. 
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That the idea of purificatioii, too, was attached to 
the use of water hj the Pagan as well as by the 
Christian Romans, is evident from many passages. 
Sufficient, howerer, will be one from iBneid, ii. 718:— 

Me bdlo e tanto digressom et otede reoenti 
Attarectare xiefas: donee me flnmme yIto 
Abluero. 

Passing, howerer, to those which may be regarded 
rather as the accidental services of religion, water was 
used on many similar occasions to those on which 
it is used by the Roman Christian, — as, fjrst, in the 
case of funerals or death. Thus Dido orders, JBneid, 
iv. 634,— 

Aimam, duun, milii, nutriz, hoc eute sororem : 
Die corpos properet fluvial! spargere lympha : 

sprinkling being considered sufficient for the infernal 
gods. The funeral, too, of an Italian Catholic is in 
many respects an exact counterpart of one that might 
have been witnessed in Rome eighteen centuries since. 
The priest walks around the body, which is exposed, 
several times, sprinkling holy water upon it, which ce- 
remony he repeats also upon those who stand around. 
The friends, too, if any are present, in like manner 
perfonn the same ceremony over the deceased. Now, 
the resemblance between this custom and that de- 
scribed at the funeral of Misenus, -3Eneid, vi. 229, is 
too striking to be accidental ; and you will agree with 
me that, here at least, there is some trace not merely 
of resemblanee, but imitalion ib- 
idem ter socMB para eircimitQlit unda 
Spargens lore levi et ramo felicis oUysb 
Lustrayitque viroB dbdtque noYiasima verba. 
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I now pass to another custom of the Catholic 
Church, that of blessing every dwelling with holy 
water on Holy Saturday. For several successive years, 
a priest, with his acolyte bearing holy water, has 
entered my chamber or chambers, as the case might 
be, and, muttering a service equally intelligible and 
edifying, has sprinkled both me and my apartment. 
Why should I have evaded the service? A good 
man's benediction could do no harm, and by refosing 
it I should undoubtedly have shocked the feelings 
of the pious multitude who took advantage of the 
occasion to enter the rooms of the ereHco and fares- 
tUre. So I hoped all things of the benediction, pre- 
sented a cup of caff's neroy as is the usual campli- 
mento of the country, and parted with my priest the 
best friends in the world. On one occasion, however, 
I was not quite so well pleased, my landlady, in my 
absence, having taken a Spanish dollar from my table, 
and in the fervour of her devotion presented it to his 
reverence. Now I do not find amongst the Pagan 
Romans a custom in all respects similar to this, but 
one certainly in many respects, and that is the Am- 
barvaliaf when on a certain season of the year the 
land was blessed and sacrifices o£fered. Thus, Tibul- 
lus, lib. ii. £1. 1, — 

Qiusqnis adest faveat; froges lnstramns et agros 
Bitns nt a prisco traditus extat avo 
Bacche yeni dnlcisqtie tuis e comibtis nya 
Pendeat et spiGU tempoia cinge Geres. 

A similar ceremony, called the Amburbia, was per- 
formed around the city, to which Lucan alludes : — 
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MoK jnbet et totam pavidis a civibas Urbexn 
Ambiri et festo pargante3 moenia lnstro 
LoDga per extremas ponueria cingere fines 
Pontifices sacri qnibns est pennissa potestas. 

Whether lustrare is in these passages to be under- 
stood in its primary sense of circumire^ I will not 
undertake to determine. For the conyenience of my 
comparison, I have certainly taken it in its secondary 
sense of lustrating by water. Should this, howeyer, 
be a forced meaning, I shall at all events have shewn 
the existence of a similar rite amongst the Pagan and 
Christian Romans, though my comparison as far as 
regards the use of water may have failed. Thus 
common, you see, was and is the use of holy water 
in all the religious ceremonies of ancient and modem 
Italy. I do not find, however, amongst the Pagans, 
traces of a superstition or a faith which exists amongst 
the Romans of the present day, — ^that salt and water 
are of avail against evil spirits. In a service at the 
end of the Missale Bomanum for the benediction of 
holy water, the priest exorcises te creatura sodU pre- 
viously to mixing it with the water "by the Living 
God, the True God, the Holy God," and then proceeds 
to pray that effuguU atque discedat a loco in quo ctsper- 
sum fueris, omnis phantaaia et nequitia vd versuta 
diaholice fraudis^ omnisque spiritus immundus adju- 
ratus per eum qui venturus est judicare vivos et mor- 
tuos. On blessing the water, the priest says that ut 
creatura tua mysteriis tuis serviens ad abigendos dm- 
mones morbosque pellendos divinas gratias sumat effec- 
turn; and on mixing it with the water he prays, ut 
uhicumque fuerit aspersa per invocationem sancti no- 
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minis tut omnia in/estatio immundi spiritm ahigatur; 
terrorque venenosi serpentis procul pellatur. I do not 
find, indeed, any superstition similar to this amongst 
the Pagan Romans, though I am far from believing 
them to haye been incapable of such credulity. But, 
unless you are a very devoted follower of Father 
Mathew, you will have had quite enough of water; 
so, by way of change, I will pass to its antagonist, 
fire. The Missal ordains that on Holy Saturday, the 
candles being extinguished, fire shall be struck fi:om 
a stone without the church, and carbone lighted with 
it, — ^that the new fire shall there receive the benedic- 
tion and be applied to re-lighting the candles, which 
light is preserved continually burning until another 
year. Not very dissimilar was the benediction be- 
stowed on the vestal fire. Once a year, — ^that is, in 
the kalends of March, — ^it was rekindled : — 

Adde qnod arcana fieri noyns ignis in ssde 
Dicitnr et yires flamma refecta capit. 

Ovid, lib. iii. Fast. 

And if by any chance it was extinguished, it was re- 
lighted from the rays of the sun, and the attendant 
through whose neglect it happened was beaten with 
stripes by order of the Pontifex Maximus. The cor- 
respondence of the season of the benediction, as well 
as of the benediction itself, is at least remarkable, 
and perhaps the astemos ignes of Yesta may have 
suggested the cetemos igvMS of the Catholic Church. 
That torches or candles used in sacred rites were 
lighted from sacred fire, as is the custom of modem 
Rome, I am not prepared to say ; but that they were 
abundantly used in Pagan as in Christian temples is 
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undoubtedly trae, more especially in the ceremonies 
of Ceres, Ftoserpine, and Vesta. 

Tuqne Actaaa Ceres, ctxrsa cni semper anhelo 
Votivam taciti qiiassamns lampada mystsB, 

says Statius ; from which passage we may learn that 
torches were then, as now, used as votive offerings. 
In the occasional services, too, of religion they were 
deemed necessary in Pagan as in Christian Rome. 
Thus, what nuptial ceremony ever took place which 
was not so cheered ? 

Una de mtiltis &ce nnptiali 
Digna, 

says Horace, lib. iii. ode 11. So also fiinerals more 
abundantly demanded their light : — 

VudmTis iusignes inter utramque facem. 

PropertiuSf lib. iv. last Elegy. 

With respect, however, to funerals, the resemblance 
between those of ancient and of modem Rome is so 
striking, that you must pardon me if I dwell a little 
more at length upon them. Nothing is more dolorous 
nor striking than an Italian funeral when it takes place 
about venti quMrOy or one hour of night. The body 
borne on a bier on men's shoulders, with the face 
exposed, — a host of hooded '' somethings," whose hu- 
manity it would be impossible to detect through the 
small eyelet-holes, chanting the uffldo in a low, me- 
lancholy tone, and each bearing a gleaming torch, — 
form a coup iTanl which strikes the foreigner most 
impressively and any thing but agreeably. Now, the 
very counterpart of this might have been witnessed in 
Borne two thousand years ago, — so tenacious of ex- 
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istence, even amidst the wreck of empires, are the com- 
mon and eyery-day occurrences of life ! It is not mj 
object at present to institute a lengthened comparison 
between these ceremonies, or it might be readily shewn 
how the body was carried on an open bier as at present, 
— ^how it was carried out in the evening, as the terms 
funu% and vespiliones perhaps imply. I am concerned 
at present only with the use of torches, and I can 
fancy myself almost at a modem Italian funeral when 
reading such a passage as that from iBneid, xi. 142 :— 

et de more vetusto 

Ftmereas rapuere faces : lucet via longo 
Ordine fl ftTniyiftrnTn et late discriniiiiat agros. 

And more striking will the resemblance appear if, in 
the various confraternities bearing each a torch and 
chanting the Catholic service, we fency, with a very 
little aid of the imagination, that we see and hear 
the sitidnes and the tihieines bearing their torches 
and chanting their laments: — 

Ezoritar clamorqiie virmn, dangorqne tabarum. 

^neid^ ii. 313. 

The tuha^ indeed, I have never heard but on one oc- 
casion, and that was at a funeral at the Madeleine in 
Paris, when the tone of the whole service was preserved 
by a trumpet, and a most melancholy effect it produced ; 
but often and often at Rome have I been startled 
in the dusk of a winter's eve from some reverie, 
as I hung over my scanty charcoal fire, by the melan- 
choly chant of the modem siticinesj and, running to my 
window, have seen the lucet via hngo ordinejlammarum. 
Nor was the body permitted to be without light when it 
was consigned to the melancholy mansions of the tomb. 

N 
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In eyery columbarium that I have yisited, I have dis- 
covered, by the side of the urns not merely the lachry- 
matory, but the little graceful earthen or bronze lamp 
which bore the emblem of immortality, thus bearing, 
as it were, its feeble testimony to that glorious truth, 
which an Augustus in all the plentitude of his power 
knew not, but which gave, perhaps, to some of the 
most abject of his slaves that spiritual liberty and con- 
sciousness of mental dignity which the whole Roman 
empire could not have conferred. It is unnecessary to 
tell you that the Catholic surrounds the body of his 
friend till the last moment with light ; and, though it 
has ceased to be the custom at present, lamps were in 
the early ages of Christianity deposited in Christian 
tombs, and have often been discovered in the catacombs 
of St. Sebastian at Rome. One other remark, and I have 
done. I have often described the lamp or candle which 
now-a-days is suspended in most houses before the 
modem Penates, — ^that is, the Madonna or some patron 
Saint : in like manner might have been found fire in 
the vestibule of the ancient Roman, it being regarded 
(Vesta) as one of the Penates : — 

Vestaqne mater 
QtOe Tnscnm Tiberim et JRomana PakUia servas. 

You will allow, then, that there are at least some 
extraordinary resemblances in the use of fire and light 
by the ancient and modem Romans. That the latter 
deliberately sate down and fiishioned their ceremonies 
after the model of those of their ancestors, no one, of 
course, can believe ; but that they should retain and 
adapt many of the ceremonies consecrated by time and 
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assodation is perfectly natural, and conformable to the 
nsual operations of the human mind. Before touching 
on the holy sacrifice of the Pagan mass, I must adyert 
briefly to the use of incense amongst the ancients, — a 
custom so well known as scarcely to demand attention. 
In old bas-reliefs descriptive of religious ceremonies, 
we may commonly discover the priest, attended by his 
acolyte, holding a censer-box in his hand; and the 
Roman classics abound with allusions to the use of 
incense : — 

Te Janus primnm pia thnra rog^t te voce salutent. 

Mariialf lib. yiii. Ep. 8. 

Borghi, in his Storie Italiane (a work which for 
originality of thought and lucidness of style I strongly 
recommend to your attention), describes Augustus as 
obliging the senators to purify themselyes with liba- 
tions and incense before opening the assembly. On 
solemn occasions, the standards and eagles were in- 
censed ; the images, too, of the gods were exposed to 
the adoration of the multitude, and conducted through 
Rome in the midst of flowers and incense. How often 
hare I witnessed scenes similar to those in a Roman 
church or a Roman via, — the priest attended by his 
acolyte bearing the censer, — the incensing of the mo- 
dem Roman senate and Roman court, — the incensing, 
too, of things lifeless and material, as the drapery, the 
candelabra, the cup, and all the other ornaments of a 
Catholic altar, — ^the incensing, again, of the images of 
the saints, who were worshiped by the surrounding 
multitude with as profound devotion as ever Pagan 
felt for the images of his gods, and, I may add, with 
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prolbiiiider deTotion than some Pagans^ — ^for instance, 
Lucretinsy one of the most audacious schismatics or 
hoetics that erer stung the hosom of his mother 
church ! Whether he was ever called hefore the col- 
lie of Augurs, I know not ; hut he certainly would be 
called hefore the Sanf Uffiao^ were he in the present 
daj to utter such sentiments as the following : — 

N«c pietas nlla esl, Tektmn saepe lideri 
Veftier ad lajidcm atque onmes acoedere ad ana 
Ncc procuinbcare bnmi prostratum. 

lib. T^ de Ber. Nat 

Eren as I write, I fancj that I hear the indignant 
fluttmng of a thousand holj wardrobes, and almost 
expect to see a whole regiment of stone or wooden 
saints descend from their hallowed niches, with the 
celebrated image of St. Peter and that of the Christ of 
the ICinerra in the van.* From the preceding remarks, 
then, you will percdre perhaps, that in some of the 
circumstances of religion, such as the use of water, fire, 
and incense, there is no considerable difference in the 
uses made of them in the time of Augustus and of 
Gi^oiy XVI, 

I now pass to the last point with which I shall 
trouble you, — ^whether there was anything in the Gen- 
tile temple service analogous to that of the sacrifice of 



• The images of St Peter, made of bxtmze, in the great Chnrch of 
St Peter's at Borne, and that of Christy made of marble, bj Michael 
Angelo, in the Church of the Minerva, are so bekissed, that Peter has 
lost three toe nails and some of the snr&ce of the foot, from which loss 
the Christ has been saved by having a brass fwnd fti placed over his 
marble foot ! On his fete day, St Peter is crowned, robed, and covered 
to his fingers with the most costly jewels. 
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the mass. In the first place, both systems are based 
on the assumption that the Deity (whether a three-fold 
or a thousand-fold power, is perfectly immaterial, inas- 
much as, when the strict unity of the natural and moral 
perfections of God is once undermined, the difference 
between the Pagan and the Christian ceases to be one 
of principle and becomes merely one of degree), — I re- 
peat, both systems are based on the assumption that the 
Deity is formed of passions like as we are ; that if he 
abounds with lore, so also he is moyed by anger which 
may be placated: hence both offered sacrifices with 
this view, — the Pagan, an animal or the fruits of the 
earth, — the Catholic, a composition which appears to 
the senses but flour and water, but which, as he as- 
serts, is the very body of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
terms, too, descriptiye of this rite are the same amongst 
both ; — ^the Pagan brought his hostia and offered it to 
Jove, and the Catholic consecrates his hostia and ele- 
vates it to Jehovah. Other circumstances, too, of the 
sacrifice are not dissimilar. The lustration with water 
and with incense, and even cum farre et vino Vestam 
Janumque rogahat may remind us of some of the in- 
gredients used at a Catholic sacrifice. If, however, 
the resemblances are great, strong, it must be confessed, 
are also the diversities; for whereas the Pagan slew 
and eat his sacrifice as something perishable and ma- 
terial, the Catholic supposes his sacrifice to be slain 
and yet immortal, — adores and yet devours it, — and, 
with a faith that might indeed remove mountains, be- 
holds in it at once the victim and the God, and that 
God offered to himself! Cicero, who, it must be 
owned, was not a very orthodox Pagan, has a passage 
n2 
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inhia D$ Naiurd so remarkable and so illustratiye of 
the dirersities of opinion of which I am speaking, that 
I cannot forbear from quoting it: — Sed ecguem tarn 
ammtem ene, sajs he, ptUaSy qui illud quo veseaiur, 
Deum credat esse ? A few centuries later, and instead 
of dictating in the calm retreats of Tusculum the phi- 
losophic essaj whence this passage is taken, Cicero 
might haye stood hj a Zwingle and combated the Di- 
Tine Presence in the Eucharist; and then history 
might have had to jecord that instead of the orator 
being decapitated by an Antony, the philosopher had 
been burnt by a Clement. As it is, however, the 
passage I have cited can only be regarded as the in- 
cidental declaration of a strong and philosophic mind, 
applicable to a doctrine which supposes a miracle and 
a contradiction. 

To these remarks on the resemblances and diversities 
between the Pagan and the Christian mass, I hare no- 
thing more to add than that, whereas the one dismissed 
the audience with the formula, Ilieetf the other dis- 
misses them with an Ite^ missa est : nor will jou re- 
gret it if I pronounce the same formula and close my 
letter. I have given you a number of quotations, per- 
haps ad nauseam ; but I considered them necessary to 
the illustration of my subject, and if you deem them 
apt, I shall not repent the labour I have had in hunt- 
ing for them. I have also wearied you with a number 
of resemblances, some of which, perhaps, you may 
consider faint or visionary ; if so, I must beg you to 
excuse the dreams of one who is much under the in- 
fluence of the genius loci^ and who, thus enthralled, 
may sometimes ** dream dreams and see visions " which 
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to you, who are surrounded by all the sober realities of 
modem art and science, may appear absurd enough. 
My next letter, which I cannot promise you shall be 
exempt from the same faults, will enumerate some of 
the outlying ceremonies and customs, to which I have 
not as yet alluded. Till then, Iddio it conserva^ or as 
the Roman would say, La Madonna vi accompagna. 
Choose your protector. For me, I have no difficulty. 
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LETTER IX. 



Walking, not long since, through one of the most 
populous districts of Rome, I obserred in adyance of 
me a woman, pointing with her finger at an image of 
the Madonna as she passed it, and afterwards reve- 
rently kissing her hand. This religious mesmerism 
excited no remark on the part of the other passen- 
gers, who, nine-tenths of them, might possibly repeat 
the act; but it set me thinking on the character of 
the Roman Catholic religion, and on its tendency to 
generate and to rest in mere forms; and then I ran 
over in my mind, more curiously than wisely, per- 
haps you will say, the different acts I had seen 
performed significant of and expressive of devotion, 
such as turning to the east, bowing and genuflection, 
prostration, crawling and crossing, touching, kissing 
and castigation. It will appear trivial to you, per- 
haps, to take any regular serious notice of such forms, 
and more so to devote an entire letter to them; but 
your opinion may possibly be modified, if it be con- 
sidered that such forms, by very many, are almost 
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unconsciously regarded, not as the mere circumstances, 
but as the essence of religion, into the practice of 
^hich enters as little mind as in the feats of the 
horse at Astlej s, which has been trained bj the spur 
and the whip of its master. Every one knows that 
the principal altar in a Eoman Catholic church is 
erected towards the east, in which direction, as a 
matter of course, the congregation are compelled to 
turn at least during the messa cantata. St. Gregory, 
explaining the origin of the custom, gives us an admir- 
able specimen of the value of tradition, when he says, 
that the custom was handed down to us from the Apos- 
tles to remind us of Paradise, whence we have been 
excluded; as also St. Athanasius, when he suggests 
that it was because there the feet of the Lord had 
stood. Leo L, indeed, forbade the custom, because 
the ManichsQans also turned to the east ; but the an- 
cient traditionary custom is again in force, and the 
English Church also, like an obedient child, has 
adopted it, though she, in a very unfilial manner, 
denies her parentage to mother church, and endea- 
vours to conceal the features of their resemblance. 
Now, it is an old custom that of turning to the east 
during the performance of the offices of public wor- 
ship : so did the Egyptians, so did the Romans, and 
so, says Virgil, did the " Pius iBneas :"— 

Surgit et setherei spectans orientia soils 
Lumina, rite cavis undam de flnmine palmis 
Sostolit. ^n. yiii. 68. 

Livy, i. Decad. lib. 5. says, Convertentem se inter 
hane veneratumem traditur memaria prolapsum ceei- 
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dine; as also Pliny, lib. 28, c. 2, In adorcmdo dextram 
ad oteulfon referimtiSy totum eorpm cireuma^mtu. 
For the evolutions, therefore, of which I speak, the 
diurches both of Rome and of England have high 
aathoritj, and can ascend far beyond either St. Ore- 
goiy or St. Athanashis. Bowing and geniijQection, 
no less than taming to the east, form an important 
feature in ^e services of the Catholic Church. The 
worshiper on pas^g the high altar bows or performs a 
genuflection in honour, I presume, of H Signorej who 
is supposed to be reposing diere within the Cibmo. 
The ofi&ciating priest bows, I know not how oHen, to 
the Saneium Sctcramentum^ during the performance 
of a mass, as also to every member of the chapter 
during a cathedral service; and they bow to him as 
wdl as to each other ; suggesting the idea that each 
had been rendering some courtesy to the otl^r, and 
that each was now intent on a public acknowledg- 
ment of it. During high mass in Saint Peter s on 
a fi^e-day, when there is a full attendance of car- 
dinals and prelates, it is a strange sight this repeated 
bowing, and the thought immediately occurs, how 
little can the mind be engaged in the great realities 
of religion, or how few of the great realities of reli- 
gion can be presented to the mind by the Catholic 
faith, when its professors are continually occupied with 
forms which distract rather than concentrate the atten- 
tion, and some of which, ip. appearance at least, are 
merely marks of mutual respect ! As to genuflection, 
it is sometimes also used as a penance, or with a 
vifew to acquistare a few centuries of indulgence. 
Thus, befote Easter week, thousands may be seen 
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ascending the Santa Scala on their knees, puffing 
and praying, it may be said, in the very agony of 
deyotion ; as a penance, too, I have known it enjoined 
on some to repeat, kneeling on their hands, a certain 
number of Ave Marias. Nor are such customs with- 
out classical authority, if Moroni may be relied on, 
who, in a recently published work, tells us that Julius 
Csesar, as well as Claudius, ascended the steps of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus on their knees. The 
site is stiU pointed out, and forms now the approach 
to the church of Santa Maria in Ara Coeli, and sin- 
gularly enough, as I have observed in a former letter, 
it is stiU regarded as an act of special devotion to 
ascend the very same steps. Amongst the recognized 
acts of devotion in the Catholic, must be numbered 
also prostration and crawling. Prostrate before an 
altar, may often be seen, I doubt not, many an earnest 
and sincere worshiper ; and prostrate before the Host, 
as it is carried through the streets, may be often seen 
many an ignorant and superstitious one, who falls 
mechanically on his knees at the tinkling of the aco- 
lytes' bell, and rises when the Lord has passed^ to 
replace the cigar or resume the tale of scandal. There 
is a passage in Lucretius, de Ber, Nat. lib. 5, very 
applicable to such piety, and which, had he lived 
some centuries later, might have qualified him for a 
zealous reformer : — 

Nee petas nUa est, veUtnm Biepe yideri 
Vertier ad lapidem, atque omnes accedere ad aras 
Nee procumbere homi prostratxim. 

Never, however, have I seen an attitude less worthy 
man or less acceptable to God (for man dishonours 
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God when he degrades his noblest work), than that 
of crawling. It was at a fete of the Madonna del 
Arco, in a small village near Naples, that I saw many 
a fanatic crawling from the church door to the high 
altar, and licking the ground, which a rainy day had 
rendered much moTe dirty than usual, till their tongues 
were swollen and their mouths were filled with blood 
and dirt. Such grovelling superstition is scarcely ex- 
ceeded by that of any Pagan people, and yet such acts 
may periodically be observed within a few miles of 
Naples, imder the tacit encouragement of the priests, 
who take advantage of the concourse of people as- 
sembled, either from curiosity or devotion, to sell their 
little phials of holy water, specific for sore eyes or 
some other malady which I remember not precisely. 
So much for the arrogant and ridiculous claims to 
apostolic descent, or to the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. Could such absurdities be enacted under 
the connivance or sanction of men spiritually so de- 
scended or aided ? Crawling, too, in private and lick- 
ing the floor of a chamber is sometimes enjoined as a 
penance. Montfaucon mentions a practice observed 
amongst the ancient Romans, similar in spirit to that 
of which I speak ; he says that the women in adversity 
prostrated themselves on the ground and swept it with 
their hair (an improvement, some may consider, on 
licking it with their tongues) ; if notUng came of it, 
they threw stones against the temples, just as the Nea- 
politans, in the present day, if the half-yearly miracle 
be delayed, abuse the patron saint in language more 
forcible than select. Signing with the cross is so com- 
monly made in church and out of it, that it merits 
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a passing notice. It is made on entering a church, 
during various parts of the mass, and at the benedic- 
tion. When the Toeco announces the return of day, 
or mid-dajy. or Ave Maria^ every more devout Catholic 
signs the cross and mutters his Ave, When the mo- 
ther swathes her baby, or when the citizen enters a 
boat to take a few miles' trip, or when he bathes in the 
open sea, he first makes the sign of the cross. Should 
any word of evil augury or tendency be uttered, again 
he makes the magic sign, as if the evil spirit were 
within you, and as if this were sufficient to drive him 
out. Under all these circumstances, I have seen this 
sign performed as mechanically and as thoughtlessly 
as one performs the commonest act of life ; and yet, 
should you smile or utter a word against the obser- 
vance, your faith and practice, however correct, would 
stand a fair chance of being regarded as sounding brass 
or tinkling cymbal. One would imagine, too, that es- 
pecial sanctity is attached to the act of touching, since 
no one act is more common than this; and nothing 
can prove more strongly that, in the opinion of the 
majority at least, a certain virtue or divinity resides in 
the statue, the picture, the habit. In the Church of 
St. Peter's at Borne, rubbing the forehead against the 
image of the Apostle is universally practised; and 
often, as the image of a saint has been carried in pro- 
cession through a street, have I seen the faithful on 
their knees, touching the garments if they could, or, 
if they could not arrive at them, extending their hands 
towards them. Touching is generally accompanied, 
too, as are also other forms, by kissing. When the 
Catholic, for instance, crosses himself in the name of 
o 
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the Father, the Son, and the Holj Ghost, he winds 
up hj kissing his own hand ; if he touches or merely 
points at a statue, a picture, or habit, he rererentlj 
kisses his hand; if he rubs St. Peter's foot, he also 
kisses it, as he does that of Michael Angelo's Christ in 
the Church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, or of any 
other saint who may hare been honoured with a statue. 
Indeed, the second Council of Nice ordained that they 
who do not salute the sacred images in the name of the 
Lord and his saints, let them be anathema maranatha ; 
so also the Council of Trent. Hence, not merely in 
the church, but in an ordinary morning walk, if a Ca- 
tholic passes by the image of a saint or a Madonna 
(especially if it be his saint or Madonna, as some are 
a9Mi divoti for the Madonna Addolorata, and others 
for the Madonna delle Sette dolore, some for San. 
Oennaro, and some for San. Sebastiano), the kissing 
and the touching are constantly repeated. Happy, 
however mistaken, people, who thus see some portion 
of the Divinity embodied in whatever direction they 
walk, and who, like the ancient heathen, whether in 
the grove or at the fountain, in the crowded street or 
penetralia of their own homes, behold a protector and 
an advocate whom they regard as instinct with life, 
and on whom they can lavish the effusions of their 
grateful hearts ! During the performance of high 
mass, this act of kissing is repeated in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. The officiating priest kisses the 
altar, his robes, and the Gospels ; when the wafer is 
divided and placed in the cup, he gives the oscidum 
pads (in St. Peter s it is the Pope who bestows it), 
which is passed around till, in rotation, it arrives at 
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the humblest brother of the priesthood. Thus I have 
witnessed the edifying sight of two of the descendants 
of the Apostles embracing each other affectionately in 
public who would never meet in private. Such is the 
value of a mere form. At times, however, this act is 
used as indeed an emblem of Christian love, and I re- 
member one instance in which it presented an union 
of religion and poetry, which deeply interested both 
my heart and imagination. It was at one of the 
'' Missions " occasionally celebrated in Italy, which are 
marked by a fanaticism that is not surpassed, perhaps, 
by the camp meetings of America. Towards the end 
of a series of fanatical exhibitions, a Franciscan friar, 
who had been preaching to a crowded audience, might 
have been observed to seize a cross even taller than 
himsdf, and, rushing through the body of the church, 
plant it on the high altar. His pallid coimtenance, 
wasted by fasting and scourging, and his flowing robes, 
in strange contrast with his attenuated form, gave one 
almost the idea of a being who had returned from the 
other world to execute some commission of the Most 
High. Such might easily have been the idea of the 
highly- wrought people around me, for all were panting 
with excitement, as they gazed through the sombre 
gloom of an ill-lighted church to catch a glimpse of that 
holy monk, — and not a sound might have been heard 
amidst that vast and voiceless multitude, till his voice 
broke upon the silence, commanding all who had aught 
against a brother to approach the altar, and beneath 
the cross forgive, as they hoped to be forgiven. What 
a scene followed ! I can never forget it ; so strongly 
is it impressed on my mind, both by its novelty and 
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intrinsic interest. Kneeling by my side was an aged 
man, who rose and tottered to the cross : his days 
were few, he felt, and he would fain cleanse his bosom 
of all unkindness, lest at any moment he might be 
summoned to His presence, who sheweth mercy to the 
merciful, and forgiveth us eren as we forgive. Then 
rose a younger man, encouraged by the example of the 
elder; and then another, and another, and another, 
till beneath that emblem of our holy religion was as- 
sembled a group of persons, but one hour before the 
bitterest enemies, now giving and receiving the kiss of 
peace. I knew several of these persons; they had 
long hated one another with the depth of an Italian 
hatred) and now they were reconciled to one another 
through Jesus Christ. What a speaking testimony 
was this to the blessed influence of Christ's holy re- 
ligion ! I gazed on the scene till my eyes became dim 
with emotion; distinctions of creed were forgotten, 
the idle forms, and gay fopperies, and unmeaning cere- 
monies which had hitherto engrossed so much of my 
attention, seemed to vanish from be£3re me. Christ is 
here, I said; it is his spirit which has moved over 
these troubled waters and allayed the tempest of un- 
holy passions ; be thew my brethren, and be his spirit 
mine ! I know not whether it be the power and beauty 
of Christian truth triumphing over the additions of 
men, or whether there be in the Catholic religion a 
peculiar aptitude to awaken the feelings ;— -certain it is 
that this religion presents situations which we never 
And connected with Protestantism ; not that I would 
exchange the one for the other, but that I would en- 
deavour more to seek out all those avenues which lead 
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directly to the Ij/eart, and there erect a temple for 
religion. To return, however, from this long digres- 
sion. It is not to the Church that this act of kissing 
is confined; one may purchase many years of indtU- 
genza hy kissing a cross, a hook, a stone, or any other 
object which spiritual authority may deem fit to ap- 
point. I have by me a small ill-printed tract, which 
promises a variety of indulgences to whosoever shall 
kiss a cross printed on the back, such as preservation 
from sudden death, from cold, from want^ the presence 
of the Madonna in the hour of death, and many other 
grazie of a more extraordinary character still. In 
almost every district of Eome, too, may be seen such 
an inscription as the following : — Baciando la croee si 
acguistano cento (as the case may be) antti d*indul^ 
genza There is one on a cross in the very centre of 
the Coliseum, so that in a short morning's stroll, or 
lounging at home on a so& with a variety of holy 
relics, amulets and Croce henedette upon his table, a 
man may easily acquire a matter of twenty or thirty 
thousand years of indulgence. Kissing the hand is 
practised also in private life, as a demand for pardon 
or as expressive of respect. I was lately in society 

with the Archbishop of , when every one but 

myself on being presented to him kissed his hand. 
It was a difficult position: was I to regard the act 
as merely a social form, or as an acknowledgment of 
spiritual authority? I chose to regard it as the latter; 
but was quickly relieved from all embarrassment by 
the amiable manner of the Archbishop, who extending 
his hand, gave me a hearty English shake. Every 
Sunday morning, too, my hand receives this mark of 
o 2 
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respect : one of my pensioners, a po<y half-blind man 
(who, bj the bje, attributes his defective sight to the 
volantd of Santa Lucia), takes my hand and reyerently 
kisses it, and, not content with this, touches my coat 
and again kisses his hand. It is but another proof 
of that immense influence which may be gained oyer 
the human heart by the exercise, the easy exercise, of 
a little sympathy with the misfortunes of our fellow- 
creatures. Now this act of kissing as an act of devo- 
tion is of very remote origin : thus, 1 Kings xix. 18, 
Jehovah speaks, '' Yet I have left me seven thousand 
in Israel, all the knees which have not bowed unto 
Baal, and every mouth which hath not kissed him." 
Lucian, in one of bis dialogues, has the following pas- 
sage : — " But if any be poor, he sacrifices to the gods 
by kissing his hand." Pliny, too, lib. xxviii. c. 2, 
says, Jn adorando dextram ad osculum referimus ; so 
that, whether accidentally or by transmission, the most 
complete resemblance exists between the Heathen and 
the Christian Romans in the observance of this custom ; 
and the very same materials which, under the form of 
8t. Peter, are now kissed and rubbed by the Catholic, 
were, it may readily be believed, under the form of 
Jupiter, kissed and rubbed by the Heathen. One 
other (ict of devotion I must allude to, and I have 
done ; this act is flagellation. I was listening the 
other evening, in the church of , to the Litany 

of the Madonna adapted to the Pastorale, I know 
little church music so plaintive and touching as this 
simple chant, and confess that often in the evening, 
when the harmony of my own feelings is a little dis- 
turbed, I step in to listen to those sweet notes. Near 
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me, on the evening I allude to, was a poor man kneel- 
ing, with an infant in his arms, and two little children 
heside him on their knees. The infant's hand he lifted 
and beat upon its little breast at the raising of the 
Host, and the two other children repeated the act at 
the word of command, not, however, without a merry 
laugh! Such is the expression of penitence universally 
applied, from the Pope even to the QtuBsttiariOy at the 
veneration of the " bloodless sacrifice," as I lately saw 
it called. Another mode of flagellation is a little 
more severe. A certain number of the faithful meet 
together at a given period to flagellate themselves. 
There is a church or oratorio near the Palazzo Doria, 
which, last Lent, was rather renowned for such exhibi- 
tions, and several times I visited it from curiosity ; but 
never shall I forget my terror on finding myself unex- 
pectedly present at such a scene, though in another 
place. A Franciscan friar had been preaching on the 
subject of sin and penitence, which he treated in such 
a manner as to drive the people almost to frenzy ; 
there was indeed " weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth," without a figure : but what was my asto- 
nishment, on the friar- exclaming, Alia penitenza ! — 
cdla penitenza! to see the vast congregation around me 
in a moment on their knees, each armed with a rope 
or knotted handkerchief, flagellating themselves most 
unmercifnlly ! As for the friar, he used a scourge of 
iron links, which, as they rattled against the pulpit, 
heightened the effect wonderfully. The obscurity of 
the church, rendered still more obscure by the clouds 
of dust, — the shrieking and weeping of the women, — 
the lashes, both loud and deep, which resounded from 
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a thousand backs, — and the piteous cries for mercj 
to the Madonna, — ^all combined, rendered the scene as 
▼iyid and as terrible as any, the most fervid, imagina- 
tion has ever figured to itself in its dreams of heU. 
As for me, imagine and pity my position, — ^left in a 
moment, standing and alone, the only heretic, — ^nay, 
the only foreigner, in the midst of this multitude of 
&natics. I assure you, it was no mere picture, no 
Tain resemblance, no idle dream of purgatory ; it was 
a real, substantial purgatory I endured. A cloud of 
ropes and handkerchiefs whizzed and circled around 
my body, which bore ample testimony to the severity 
of the exercise, as also to the hearty good will, per- 
haps, with which the heretic was smitteu. Let this 
suffice for a description of Roman Catholic flagellation. 
Like each of the other acts of devotion I have men- 
tioned, this has its counterpart in the customs of the 
Heathen. 1 ELings xviii. 28, *^ And they cried aloud 
and cut themselves/' says the sacred writer, ^' after 
their manner, with lancets and knives, till the blood 
gushed out upon them." Amongst the Romans, too, 
there was a sect called Fanatiei^ much addicted to the 
temples, whose devotion, for the most part, consisted 
in shaking their heads and cutting their bodies. He- 
liogabalus, I think it is Montfaucon who asserts, shook 
his head amongst them, — no great recommendation, 
Indeed, of the practice ; but, such as it is, let the 
benefit of it be given to the modem Roman, who, 
like his ancestor, still regards the mutilation of the 
body as a service holy and acceptable unto God. 

Here, then, for the present, I terminate my enume* 
ration of the external acts of devotion practised by 
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the Catholics of Italy. Should they interest you, I 
may return to the subject, for many more remain un^ 
noticed, as striking and as important as those to which 
I have briefly alluded. That such acts of devotion 
were practised by the ancestors of the people who 
inhabit these lands, is undubitably true ; but whether 
such resemblance between the customs of the present 
and the past be the result of silent, unconscious trans- 
mission, or whether it be purely accidental, is one of 
those points in the history of the human mind which it 
is impossible to determine, nor is it, perhaps, after all, 
very important. It is interesting, indeed, to trace 
such resemblances, and therefore have I troubled you 
with these observations. It is curious, too, to witness, 
that time, which destroys or changes all things, has 
left these external manifestations of religion intact; 
that the heart, as it still throbs with the same impulses 
now as it did eighteen centuries since, in like manner 
resorts to the same methods of giving expression to 
those impulses ; and that Jehovah and Jupiter, Ghiist 
and Bacchus, the Madonna and Cybele, are, and have 
been, saluted >vith a kiss and worshiped with a genu- 
flection. Here, however, the resemblance terminates. 
Beneath the unmeaning forms and ridiculous fripperies 
and Heathen practices which encumber Catholicism, 
there is a living spirit, a spirit Paganism never 
knew, which waits its time to manifest its power and 
its beauty. A thousand circumstances may exist to 
conceal its fsdr proportions and retard its operation. 
National ignorance, and decrees of Popes and councils, 
and relics of Pagan superstition, may all concur to 
throw a guise about it not its own. Still is it therey 
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and, like its mighty Author, when lying swathed and 
helpless in his cradle, subduing the hearts of the wise, 
strong in its rery weakness, it is insinuating itself into 
the heart, and gaining increasing influence over the 
affections. When, in the course of ages, it may please 
God to remove all impediments to the free manifesta- 
tion of his truth in these lorely lands, we cannot 
know : he it, however, our effort to cultivate in our- 
selves the real spirit of Christ, and to embrace as 
members of the same holy brotherhood all who call 
UDon the name of the Lord Jesus. 
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Christmas ! How the heart beats at the bare writing 
the word ! What a world of feeling does it awaken 
from the slumber of a year ! How numerous are the 
families severed by time and distance, and perhaps 
coldness, whom this magic term draws around a com- 
mon hearth and unites once more in the name of the 
Prince of Peace ! Blessed season of religion and re- 
joicing, of harmony and of gaiety ! There is a poetry 
about it which never loses either its freshness or its 
charm, — ^a poetry, too, so benevolent and pure, that it 
never fails to indicate the heavenly fount from whence 
it draws its inspiration. I can remember but as yes- 
terday the childish delight with which I always looked 
forwards to this season, and watched every indication 
of its approach. First might be heard sounds so sweet 
stealing on the silence of the night, that surely they must 
be angelic voices announcing the nativity of the Savi- 
our. Then the forests of holly and misletoe, with their 
pretty red and white berries, as they were brought into 
the city, gave undoubted notice of the near approach 
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of the joyous day. At length we are arrived at the 
yery yigil of it. Christmas eye has assembled us once 
again around the paternal hearth, — all but one, who is 
expected this very night to complete the circle. And 
now a knock is heard, a step is on the threshold, — 
one minute more, and the absentee is once again 
amongst us. We look around and find no place ya- 
cant ; we are the same who haye met this many a year 
with hearts unchilled by time or indifference. Health 
and peace and plenty are our lot. Great God, how 
merciful art Thou, who hast preserved us to another 
of these seasons, and in this family imion has permitted 
us another foretaste of the joys of heaven ! These re- 
miniscences are all that are now left to me of this 
happy season, and I find it difficult, very difficult, not 
to repine, as I sit in my solitary chamber in a foreign 
land, that Christmas-day is nothing more to me than 
the 25th of December (always excepting, of course, 
the great event it commemorates). I have been think- 
ing over your happiness, however, and wishing you 
many happy returns of the day, and trying to create a 
kind of reflected happiness for myself. It occurs to 
me, too, that I may make some positive addition to 
yours by giving you a description of an Italian Christ- 
mas ; so, following out the plan which I have adopted 
in my other letters to you, I will initiate you into the 
mysteries of the Eoman and Neapolitan festivities and 
fetes peculiar to this season, and attempt to shew how 
far they have been acted on by antiquity. The world 
is becoming with us, as with you, so unpicturesquely 
civilized, that all those poetical excresences which once 
were found on society are quickly disappearing : still, 
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some are left, and sufficient, perhaps, to interest one 
who is curious in the customs and usages of the 
stranger. I must tell you, then, hy way of commence- 
ment, that the Italian, as well as my own countrymen, 
is very unseasonably awakened on a Christmas morning 
by sounds which are anything but angelic, I assure you. 
Scarcely have the first purple streaks appeared in the 
east, when a continual whirr, occasionally relieved by 
two or three shrill notes, salutes the unwilling ear of 
many a dreamer of golden dreams. What can this 
harsh disturbance be ? I demanded, morning after 
morning, on my first visit to Rome. Alas for me! 
mine was a comer house, and there was an image of 
the Madonna Addolorata beneath my window, ahd 
there stationed himself every morning the pious Zam- 
pognaro, with his shrill bagpipes, to celebrate the 
praises " della Regina Coeli." Now, the Zampognaro 
is a shepherd, who at this season leaves his usual oc- 
cupations in the Abruzzi or different parts of the Ap- 
ennines, and wanders, with many hundreds of his bre- 
thren, through the south of Italy. His costume is an 
undressed sheepskin around his lower limbs, a brown 
mantle on his shoulders, a pointed Calabrian hat on 
his head, not unfrequcntly adorned by a peacock's 
feather. The bagpipe is, of course, a necessary ap- 
pendage, and thus equipped he wanders through every 
paesBy and explores the intricacies of every mcolo^ per- 
sonating the shepherds who watched their flocks at 
the birth of Christ, saluting every image as he passes 
it, himself almost an object of reverence to the super- 
stitious popolaccio. It is curious to witness the interest 
which the arrival of this rough precursor of NatcUe 
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awakens in a country Tillage. He is quicklj sur- 
rounded hj a group of eager faces, who regard him 
and his bagpipes with a species of stupid wonder. On 
such an instrument as his might have been produced 
those celestial sounds which were heard at the birth 
of Christy and he himself may be a lineal descendant 
of those shepherds who watched their flocks on the star- 
light plains of Bethlehem 1 Whatever might have been 
their speculations, suffice it that the Zampognaro makes 
a rich harvest by them, and leaves the district generally 
with his bag well filled. Now, this is the city wait or 
wake of the Italian (I never could understand the true 
orthography of the term, and perhaps enjoyed the 
music the more for this mysterious uncertainty), and 
as essential is his presence to the completion of the 
character of NataU as is that of the wait or wake to 
the completion of the character of Christmas. He 
might well have been also in the olden time a faun, a 
satyr, or any other rustic god, or even Pan with his 
f ipeSy Jlstularum prcBsides. Let us now shift the scene, 
and imagine that Christmas eve has arrived. Friends 
are mustering in all directions, — ^for human affections, 
like human relations, are pretty much the same in all 
countries. A party of Romans or Neapolitans are at 
table, and strange is the mixture of fasting and feast- 
ing here observed. It has been a fast the whole day, 
nor is it now permitted, even at this hour of merri- 
ment, to partake of animal food, or milk, or butter ; 
but culinary ingenuity has been pretty success^ in 
providing substitutes ; so at least I thought as I sate 
at the table of a friend this year, and could not hielp 
observing that an Italian fast would make a sumptuous 
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English feast. The nuns are particularly clever in 
these Tery agreeable arts, and, to judge from certain 
dishes of which I partook, must pass much of their 
religious retirement in thus devising methods for elud- 
ing the severities of the Church. There is one dish, 
however, which the Neapolitan particularly regards as 
«acred to the season, and were he not to eat of capitone 
(a kind of conger eel), would believe that ill luck 
would attend him throughout the year, — ^that San. 
Gennaro's blood, perhaps, would not liquefy, — ^that 
his patron saint would withhold his mediation,— or 
that his guardian angel would slumber at his post. 
Hence it happens that this fish at Christmas is sold at 
Naples at a price absurdly high ; for the poorest man, 
rather than not eat of capitone, would sell the bed on 
which a few hours later he would be glad to stretch his 
wearied limbs. This is but a type, by the bye, of the 
Neapolitan character. Superstitious and thoughtiess, 
he fasts and he feasts, — he squanders and starves, — he 
refuses a grain of butter or animal food, and devours a 
mountain of maccaroni or capitone, provided they be 
dressed with oil ; he strains at a gnat and swallows 
a camel. Enough, however, of eating. And besides, 
before adjourning to church, we may as well recon- 
noitre the room, for at the upper part of it there is a 
whole shrubbery of trees. This, you must know, is 
the PrsBsepe, to be found in every true Catholic's house 
on Christmas eve, in a situation more or less conspicu- 
ous. Some are pretty enough, others are grotesque 
enough, and, like Noah's ark, contain almost every 
known animal under the sun. In every one, however, 
is reserved a litde nook, above which peeps out the 
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head of a wooden ass, and in the nook is deposited at 
the canonical hoar of the birth of Christ, the Bambino. 
Here the playful curiositj of childhood and the super- 
stition of doting age meet, the one to mutter his paters^ 
and the other to indulge his wondrous bright and 
morning dreams. Nor, though I may smile at the 
fashion of these little fabrics, is it with the smile of 
contempt, for they record a glorious fact, and around 
them on this auspicious eye are gathered, call them 
childish or superstitious as we will, the loreliest and 
holiest sentiments of our nature. But it is time to join 
the multitude who are thronging to church. It is six 
hours of night or midnight; four hours earlier, and 
a cannon might have been fired down the earso with- 
out danger ; it was as the city of the dead, but in re- 
ality of feasting and merriment ; and now every mcolo 
is sending forth its inhabitants in a hundred diverging 
streams, who are hurrying to their parish churches. 
Devout, yet meiry (for, as I told you, it is at the con- 
clusion of a feast), one would imagine that the piety of 
ihe multitude was calculated in proportion to the num- 
ber of churches visited. I shall, however, take you to 
two churches only, and first to San. Luigi Francese. 
Here there was a blaze of light enough to make a Nero 
fiddle, or any sober Protestant tremble for the safety of 
the city. Here, too, was the customary Praesepe ; but, 
what was far more interesting to me, here was some 
very tolerable music, in which bagpipes, it is unneces-^ 
sary to add, had no share. The great centre of attrac- 
tion, however, was Santa Maria Maggiore ; for there is 
enshrined a portion of the real cradle of Jesus Christ ; 
so I quickly found myself in the stream which was 
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flowing in that direction, eager to witness so true and 
indubitable a relic. Some centuries earlier, and the 
Pope was in the habit of celebrating the midnight mass 
in this church, and aflkerwards of burning tow between 
the pillars at the entrance, to intimate the future de- 
struction of the world. Now, however, it is a Cardinal 
who says the mass ; and before he makes his appear- 
ance, there is ample time to observe the scene around 
us. I say nothing of the decorations of this elegant 
and unique building ; a succession of superlatives can 
give but a faint idea of its beauty ; but the groups, — 
some so striking, others so singular, rendered still more 
so by the effects of light and shade, — ^might have fur- 
nished subjects to a Rembrandt or a Teniers. Here 
lay carelessly on the marble pavement, or leaned 
agfdnst a marble column, some weary ContadinOy worn 
out by watching or feasting ; here some stranger peered 
about, more curiously than wisely, to witness all the 
parts of, to him, so novel a ceremony ; in this comer 
was a love scene, — there is a strange affinity between 
love and devotion ; and before each altar was kneeling 
many a sincere worshiper, I doubt not, who, silent and 
abstracted, was lifting up his soul to that Being who, 
whether among Catholics or Protestants, seeketh such 
to worship him. The mass is nearly over, and there is 
a rush to one of the chapels on the right, which I have 
the good fortune to enter with a few just as might 
have been heard in the distance the chant of the pro- 
cession of the ecclesiastics as they advanced slowly to- 
wards this sacred spot. This was the shrine of the 
holy relic, and no sooner had the priests entered than 
the Cardinal drew it forth from its sanctum to exhibit 
p2 
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it to the eager gaze of the curious or derout yfho stood 
or knelt around. It was a splendid yase of solid silver, 
with an infant in gold reposing on the top. The relic, 
I presume, was inclosed within the metal, as nothing 
could be seen of it. Iloweyer, the whole of this night 
and of the following day it was yisited by the deyout, 
and worshiped with as profound a sentiment as if Jesus 
had been reposing within it. The stranger who would 
witness all the ceremonies peculiar to a Roman Christ- 
' mas, must make up his mind to lose a night*s sleep ; 
for no sooner are the ceremonies terminated at Santa 
Maria Maggiore, than it is time to hurry to St. Peter s, 
especially if one is desirous of a seat in the temporary 
palchi which are erected near the high altar. At an 
early hour there is a crowding of carriages and pedes- 
trians through the narrow street which leads to Ponte 
Sant* Angelo. The great bell of the Duomo with its 
solemn note is calling the faithful to prayer, whilst the 
bright sun of Italy is shining on the yarious masses as- 
sembled in the Piazza, without respect of persons or of 
sects. If I forbore to speak of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
with much gi-eater reason should I hesitate to speak 
of St. Peter's. It has always struck me as one of 
the most wondrous monuments of human genius now 
existing, and I can never enter it without an emo- 
tion of awe and love. The scene around me was in- 
deed most brilliant. In the palM above me were the 
Queen Regent of Spain, Don Miguel, the Duchess of 

C and her family ; thousands of human souls were 

distributed throughout this mighty building, serving 
rather to shew its immensity than crowding it ; their 
costumes as various as their acts. Some were kissing 
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St. Peters toe, or bowing to the Host, or kneeling 
round the sumptuous shrine, said to contain the ashes 
of the great Apostle. The Cardinals and Prelates 
entered at intervals and took their seats in the choir ; 
and shortly after, his Holiness, borne on the shoulders 
of his attendants, could be seen entering the great 
door, preceded hj his singing men chanting Tu es 
Petrtu. The whole multitude knelt rererentlj as he 
passed to receive his benediction, whilst he proceeded 
to the high altar, and immediately after took his seat 
on his throne, or perhaps, to speak more properly, in 
the Papal chair. Looking down the middle nave from 
this point of view, is presented a scene splendid beyond 
description. The first part of the gorgeous ceremonial 
is the act of homage, the Cardinals kissing the hand of 
the Pope, the Archbishops and Bishops his knee, and 
the Abbots and inferior Clergy, with the laity, the cross 
embroidered on his satin slipper. This part of the 
ceremonial completed, the service of the mass is com- 
menced, of wliich I shall describe those features only 
which are peculiar to the Papal mass. 

His Hohness chants the Confession, the Absolution, 
and gives an Indulgenza; he reads also the Gospel 
and Epistle for the day, seven candles being carried 
before the Gospel to represent the seven Riones of 
Rome, each Rione furnishing an acolyte. For the 
preparation of the sacrificef three ostie are brought in 
a bag inclosed within a silver box. One is consumed 
by the officiating Cardinal ; another by the Sacristan 
(doubtless as a proba and a caution) ; the third is con- 
secrated. For the same reason, the Cardinal, having 
mixed wine and water in the Calice (the water in- 
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dicating that which gushed from the side of Christ), 
presents it to the Sacristan, who drinks it. The ele- 
vation of the elements is very effective. The Pope, 
whose very, name sounds strangely in English ears, and 
whose existence seems to helong rather to the past, 
surrounded hj the great dignitaries of the Catholic 
Church, ascends the high altar. Every one is on his 
knees, — ^many are heating their breast, — ^the most aw- 
ful silence prevails through this vast building, which, 
as the ostia is elevated, is interrupted by a flourish 
of trumpets alone, concerto melodioso, so unexpected, 
so sweet and thrilling, that a superstitious Catholic, 
were it the first occasion of his hearing it, might rea- 
dily imagine it the trump of the archangel announcing 
the sacrifice of Christ. On the wafer being presented 
to the Pope, he divides it in three pieces, and places 
one in the Calice ; thcH beating his breast and exclaim- 
ing thrice, Domine non gum d^usy swallows it. The 
remaining parts are administered, one to the Cardinal, 
the other to the Suddiacono. Similar forms are ob- 
served with respect to the wine (or, as the Catholic 
would say, the blood), which the Pope drinks through 
a tube intended to represent the reed on which was 
placed " a sponge full of vinegar," and of which they 
" gave Him to drink." The Benediction shortly after 
completes the service. 

Let us now change the scene again, and firom Christ- 
mas day let us pass to the first Sunday after, when I 
strolled into the Church of Santa Maria in Ara Coeli. 
Standing at a great height on the site of the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, a weary flight of splendid mar- 
bles conducts us to it. As soon as I could penetrate 
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through the multitude assembled at the entrance, I 
discovered the Prsssepe of a much richer character than 
usual. There was the babe reposing, and the Virgin 
and San. Guiseppe hanging over it, and a company of 
shepherds looking more astonished than devout, whilst 
above was to be seen, of course, a choir of angels. 
That which, however, arrested my attention most was 
a smart little stage erected near the Prasepe, and 
guarded by the soldiers of his Holiness, on which 
children at intervals were reciting pieces or dialogues 
in honour of the Bambino. Intended to produce a 
good effect, I have seldom witnessed a more absurd ex- 
hibition. Imagine a number of small children dressed 
out in all the finery which the vanity of an Italian 
parent could suggest, mounting from time to time the 
stage and repeating something understood by few, and 
less so by themselves, in honour of the in&nt Jesus. 
Some had forgotten what they had to say, and broke 
down ; some were blushing or crying with confusion 
or mortification ; whilst an immense crowd stood 
around in admiration of these sacred puerilities. It 
might not have been an unpleasing exhibition in a 
nursery before a family audience, but within the pre- 
cincts of a sacred building, the shrine of so many in- 
teresting reminiscences, under the sanction of the Pope, 
and defended by the modem Roman legionary, it did 
strike me as a most ludicrous exhibition. 

And now, before I proceed any farther, let us con- 
sider if this season, so interesting to us as Christians 
and members of fiamilies, recorded amongst the ancient 
Romans any great events, was marked by any great 
festivities. It is singular that about the 49ame seasoui 
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tkat is on the 16th kaleDcls of January, or, after the 
time of Caesar, on the 14 th of the kalends, was cele- 
brated the memory of the age of Saturn, emphatically 
the golden age, when justice prevailed upon earth, 
when servitude was unknown, and all things were in 
common. The description of the golden age by the 
Latin poets can only be paralleled by the descriptions 
which Isaiah gives of the gospel dispensation. As 
amongst the modem, so amongst the ancient Romans, . 
this fe»ta had a double character, civil and religious ; 
for the Saturaalia were celebrated with all that gaiety 
and freedom fi^m labour which mark the modem 
Christmas. The Senate did not meet, — justice was not 
administered, — slaves were served by their masters and 
permitted to wear the piletu^ — schools were closed, and 
presents sent by friends to one another, — in short, it 
was a season of riot and joviality, which had a sen- 
sible influence on the fStes of the Christians, as I shall 
attempt to show you more particularly. At present, 
however, let me proceed with the festivities of Christ- 
mas week, and imagine that we are arrived at the vig^l 
of the New Year. Not lightly, as with us, is passed 
by Catholic Italy this eve of solemn thought. In 
every church are sung Vespers and a Te Deum^ which 
it has been my good fortune to hear on several occa- 
sions in the Church of Gesu at Rome. It is one of 
the most splendid churches here; the service is con- 
ducted in it with great effect ; the music, too, is excel- 
lent ; and for these as well as other reasons I generally 
give it the preference. There were present on one of 
the occasions of which I speak fourteen Cardinals, 
ikith the General of the Jesuits ; and soon after their 
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entrance the senrice began. It had nothing novel in 
it; but, perfonned with the aid of three organs, which, 
at interrals, took up different parts of the seryice, and 
chanted by the yast assembly present, — I speak more 
especially of the Litany of the Madonna, — it was infi- 
nitely sweet and affecting. I shall never forget the 
effect it had upon me. But the vigil of the New 
Year has other occupations besides those more directly 
of religion. Like Christmas eve, it is a season of 
great festivity in Italy. There is a bustle which indi- 
cates pretty evidently that something unusual is in 
progress. Companies of the plebe wander through 
every street and pry into every passage, and ascend 
even to the ultimo piano to sing the old year out and 
the new year in, and, naming every one of the house- 
hold, to utter hontu ore favente precea^ with the ex- 
pectation of some slight guerdon. I had many such 
visitors, and as I like to encourage these customs, 
which connect us so innocently and so poetically with 
the past, I invariably opened my door to reconnoitre 
the party. One of the company bore a large bag, 
which contained the collections of the evening, such 
as fruits and cakes and such small gear. Some bore 
branches of the laurel ; all sang or shouted their cento 
mille di questi giomiy until, having added another 
contribution to the common treasury, they ran off to 
utter the same disinterested wishes to my neighbour. 
The first day of the new year has, too, certain features 
which distinguish it from every other day. Every one 
is calling on his friend, and every one meets his Mend 
in the street, so that every house is vacant. You are 
embraced and kissed and greeted with a htum capo 
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tPannOj and cento or miUe di guesti giomiy till you wish 
that the day was well oyer. Perhaps you receive a 
packet of confetti^ or some small r^alo, generally of 
sweets, — good omen for the happiness of the opening 
year ; at all erents, the journals are filled to satiety 
with poetical strennm^ and thus the new year begins ; 
and when the fever has a little abated, each household 
relapses into its quiet healthful state, and the year is 
suffered to continue its course without any farther im- 
pediment or disturbance. At a former period, how- 
ever, this season was of a much gayer, much more 
licentious character, than at present, and bore upon it 
much more evident traces of the influence of Paganism. 
In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries was 
celebrated on the ottaf>ario of the birth of Christ (that 
is, January 1), the feast of the Ass, in remembrance of 
its having assisted at the birth of Christ and borne 
him later into Jerusalem. Martinetti, in his Tesoro 
delta Antiehitdy informs us that before vespers the 
clergy went to the great gate of the church and sang 
these verses from an ancient rubric :•— 

Lux hodie, lux laetitise, me jadice tristis 
Qoisquis erit, remoyendas erit solemdbns istis 
Sicnt hodie, procnl invidiaB, procul omnia moesta 
Lfldta volmit, qaicanqne oolont asinaria festa. 

The Missal was composed by Pietro Costeil, Arch- 
bishop of Sens, who died A. D. 1222. The margins 
were adorned with the triumph of Bacchus, in which 
are mingled nymphs and satyrs and centaurs. A 
solemn hymn to the Ass (it must not be omitted) was 
sung on the occasion, which runs as follows : — 
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Ex orieDtis iMrtibaa, 
Adyeatavit asinns, 
Ptdcher et fortissimns, 
Sarcinis aptissimas, 

Hez, Sire, ane hezi 

Hie in coUibns Sichem, 
Enntdtos sab Rnbai, 
Tnmaiit per Joirdaa«m, 
Saliit in Bethlehem, 

Hez, &c. 

Saltu vindt hinnnlos, 
Dagmas et capteolos, 
Super dromedaiioB, 
Velox Madianeos, 

Hez, &e. 

Anmm de Arabia, 
Thus et niTrrham de Saba, 
Tolit in ecclesia, 
VsTtoB aainnia, 

Hez, &c. 

D«m trahit yehicnla, 
Mnlta cmn sarcinnla, 
Mas mandibula, 
Dora terit pabak, 

Hez, &c. 

Ctun arifltifl honisBm, 
Gomedit et ^M-^^iTiTn^ 
Triticam a paUa, 
Segregat in area, 

Hez, &c. 

Amen dicas aane, 
Tmn satnr e gramine. 
Amen, amea, Uen, 
Aflpemare yetera, 

Hez, &c. 



Whibt on the subject of tbis ftnim^ T ^ aisiiinie fete. I 
may mention that on one oooasion the four beasts of 
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the Apocalypse were represented in procession by four 
Ciarlatani^ who were generally lay brothers of the 
monasteries. The fete of the Pazzi or Fools during 
the b€u^e ages was another very popular fete on New- 
year's day. Uniting things the most sacred with the 
most licentious of Pagan customs, it was permitted by 
the Popes as a kind of political necessity ; for whilst 
there was a division in the Papal see, their Holinesses 
were anxious to amuse and conciliate the people, and 
gain as many partisans as possible. As the people, 
however, lost their power, the Popes had no longer 
need of such policy, and hence we find these fetes 
gradually disappearing. On the occasion of the feast 
of Fools were chosen in each family or church a pope 
or bishop, a dean, and a king of the mad. These cha- 
racters were generally sustained by the underUngs of 
the monasteries, who, says Martinetti, covered them- 
selves with mud, and in a ridiculous manner sang in 
the choir, wearing masks. Those who represented the 
deacons and sub-deacons ate sausages and hogs pud- 
dings at the altar in presence of the officiating priest, 
— played cards and dice, — ^bumt an old sole in ihe 
censer instead of incense, — ^then, going into the streets, 
acted most lasciviously. On the 1st of January was, as 
it is now, celebrated the fete of the Circumcision of 
our Lord. It was instituted, says Cardinal Lamber- 
tinus (Benedict XIY.), to wean the Christians from 
some of those Pagan customs which exercised so 
strong an influence over their minds. The Council 
of Turin, A.D. 567, says, that, "in order to destroy 
the customs of the Gentiles, our fathers determined 
that litanies should be made and sung in the churches 
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on the kalends of January, and that in the eighth hour 
the mass of Circumcision should he celehrated." The 
Council alludes to those superstitions which the Gentiles 
celebrated in honour of Janus and Strenna, when men 
assumed the female garb, and women the male, and 
engaged in eommessationes et aleasy in which practices 
also the Christians mingled. The Fathers, and especi- 
ally St. Augustine, declaim much against the common 
method of observing the first of January to effect a 
change in which the feast of Circumcision was insti- 
tuted. " You are about," he says, ** to engage in the 
celebration of the Strennw like a Pagan, — to game 
and get drunk. How can you believe, hope, love any 
thing ? They give IStrenncB^ — do you give alms ; they 
are engaged in singing lascivious songs,— ^o you oc- 
cupy yourselves in the discourses of the Scriptures ; 
they run to the theatre, — do you go to church \ they 
get drunk, — do you fast." 

Thus I have led you from the present day through 
the middle ages up to the early times of Christianity, 
touching on some of the practices prevalent at these 
different periods during the Christmas week; and I 
have done so, however tediously, the better to shew 
that in the current of events the waters which flow 
by us, however distant from the fountain-head, and 
however purified in their course, still bear with them 
the peculiarities of their source ; — ^in plain language, I 
wished to shew you that ancient Rome still lives in 
modem Rome, and that many of the customs in vogue 
at this season imder Gregory XVI., or that have been 
in vogue under former Popes, were in vogue under the 
Caesars. And now one step farther back will bring 
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OS to the beat dajs of imperial Rome ; and, if you 
please, we will reyel with the emperois for a short 
time in the gaieties of the ancient Roman Christmas, 
so to q[»eak, or more properly of the Saturnalia and the 
Strennas. I haye already alluded to the general resem- 
Uaace between the Saturnalia week and the Christ- 
mas, — ^to the gaiety and licentiousness which charac- 
terized the f(»mer. 

Satnmus miM compede ezolutns 
£t mxdto madidns mero, December 
£t ridens jociis et sales protervi 
Adsint. 

Statmsj Hb. L 

Let us now seek a more particular resemblance. 
Had I been a dweller in the imperial city in the first 
instead of the nineteenth century, it is not improbable 
that the last few moments of the old year might hare 
been disturbed or diyerted by the songs and good 
wishes of the ancient Roman lazzaroncelli, I can 
gire you no classical authority for the surmise ; but it 
may be inferred pretty plainly from an old ecclesiastical 
edict which I have somewhere met with, which says, 
" If any one obserre the kalends of January after the 
manner of the Pagans • . . singing and dancing 
through the streets and highways, let him be ana- 
thema," New-year's day, too, was a day of great 
account in Pagan Rome, being sacred to Janus and 
Strenna, to say nothing of Jupiter and .^seulapius. 
Then, as at present, it was customary to giye and 
receiye StrtMus or "New-year's gisfts^" generally of 
sweets J the custom, however, became the caase of 
great (qp{Mressioii, the powerful demanding them as a 
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matter of right from their clients, until bj a public 
edict articles in wax were commanded to be ordinary 
presents from clients to their patrons. Martial, in 
allusion to this, says, — 

Linguis omnibus et favete yotis 
Natalem colinms, tacete linguis 
Absit oereus aridi clientis. 

The senate and the city were accustomed also to 
present StrenncB to the Emperor, — ^a custom often ex- 
tremely annoying, at least so it was to Tiberius, lasting 
several days, according to the tyranny of the Emperor 
and the flattery of his subjects. Tiberius limited the 
presentation of StrenncB and the custom of kissing to 
one day, — ^that is, the kalends of January. Caligula, 
on the contrary, standing in the yestibule of a temple, 
was eyer ready with open arms to receive every present 
that was brought him. Nor was the practice less 
common of visiting, congratulating, and embracing 
friends. Then might have been witnessed, as now, 
the same joyous bustle in the streets, the same hur- 
rying from house to house, — 

At cur laeta tnis dicuntnr verba kalendis 
£t damns alternas acdpimnsque preces, 

the same affectionate and oppressive greetings which 
so much annoyed Tiberius, and which wrung from 
Martial his complaint, — 

Effngere non est, Basse basiatores 
Instant, morantnr, perseqnuntnr, occorrant. 

Nor must I forget to allude to the little branches of 
verbena, the felix arbor, that were presented by friends 
to one another, traces of which custom may exist, 
q2 
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perhaps, in the branches of laurel which are commonly 
carried bj the people in these lands on New-year's ere. 
Perhaps, too, the Coneipiamque Ixmas ore fawnte preoe» 
of Oyid may exist in the anxiety which I have seen 
sometimes displayed to avoid a word or act on the first 
day of the new year which could bring displeasure, as 
if the character of the year depended on the events of 
that sin^e day. The Saturnalia, too, were celebrated 
at this season with masquings and licentiousness the 
most unbridled, and perhaps had their influence on the 
feast of the Ass and feast of Fools, to which I have 
before alluded. Indeed, those fetes were a curious 
medley of Christian, however mistaken, devotion, of 
Pagan licentiousness, and of public satire of the Papal 
power, at that time much weakened by dissensions 
between rival Popes. Thus the worship of the Ass 
was intended to be a mark of respect of Jesus Christ ; 
the masquings of the Ciarlatani^ with their excessive 
j&eedoms in the church and in the street, are evident 
relics of the Saturnalia ; and the choice of a Pope or a 
Bishop at the commencement of the fete was indicative 
of the disrespect towards the Papal see induced by 
political dissensions. 

Leaving, however, the Saturnalia, which now have 
brought us up to New-year's day, let us again return 
to a modem Boman Christmas. The fete which con- 
cludes this season is the fete of Epiphany, in comme- 
moration of the manifestation of Christ to the Magi ; 
and having been at Rome on several recurrences of 
this fete, I was interested in observing the customs 
peculiar rather to the vigil than the day itself. For 
some time 1 had heard hopes expressed that the even- 
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ing would be fine, tliat the promenade would be 
crowded, all which sounded strange in the ears of one 
who was uninitiated. Upon inquiry, howerer, I learnt 
that on this evening the shops were unusually well 
stocked with dolls and other objects of childish in- 
terest, and that all the papas and mammas of Rome 
might be seen rambling from shop to shop and stall to 
stall, making purchases for the little brood who were 
nestling safe at home. Accordingly, on the eventful 
eve I bent my steps towards the Pantheon, behind 
which all the streets were filled with stalls adorned 
with small figures, in wood or wax, representing infant 
Christs, Madonnas, Holy Families, Eastern Eangs as 
black as lamp black could make them, and other 
anonymous personages of less importance. There, too, 
was an eager crowd, so closely wedged together that 
it was difficult to pass, all intent on purchasing some 
regcAo for a child, or some memorial of the vigil of 
Epiphany for themselves. Having rambled here merely 
to have ocular assurance of the truth of the exhibition, 
I soon wearied of it, and returned to my lodgings to 
reflect on the meaning and the origin of the singular 
scenes I had witnessed. That the occasion is used by 
parental affection to make some little present to their 
children we have already seen; but there is a species of 
devotion also about the custom which still exists in the 
faith of the popolacdo^ and which at an earlier period 
was carried to a much greater extent. Thus one of 
Hkeplehe^ on returning home in the evening, will place 
the figure he has purchased on the hearth, and the 
delighted child is assured on the following morning 
that a black man has brought it during the night. 
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Here we have a kind of dramatic memorial of the 
offering of gifts by the Magi. In an earlier age, Amo- 
bius denounces the accumulation and worship of these 
figures ; and though I have not witnessed such an 
instance of idolatry, I doubt not, from what I do know 
and from what I have seen, that these figures are still 
regarded with a species of deyout affection, if not 
worshiped, as other images of the saints are worshiped. 
As a domestic scene, the election of a king on the eye 
of Epiphany to regulate the amusements,— a custom 
not confined lo Italy, — is evidently allusive to the 
visit of the eastern kings to Jesus Christ. All the 
leading features, however, of this fete may be found in 
the Pagan Saturnalia and other fetes observed about 
the same time; and Cardinal Lambertine (Benedict 
XIV.) acknowledges that it was instituted expressly 
to wean the minds of Christians from the practices of 
the Gentiles, or rather to consecrate usages which they 
could not destroy to the service of Christ. It was on 
the 13th of the kalends of January that the festum 
Sigillariorum was observed, perhaps in the Vicus Si- 
gillarius which existed in Rome, — whether so called 
because the fete was celebrated there, or because Ma- 
rionettes were sold there, I cannot tell. The origin of 
this fete is differently explained. Some say that Her- 
cules, returning through Italy, on passing the Pons 
Sublicius threw into the Tiber images of his friends 
whom he had lost on his travels, and hence the fete 
and the custom of accounting such images amongst 
sacred things ; others, that Hercules, taking advantage 
of the double meaning of iJKjjrogy persuaded the Pe- 
lasgi to offer wax lights, or objects made of wax, in 
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sacrifice to Satam, instead of human beings, and that 
hence during the Saturnalia such objects were offered 
to Saturn as expiations. Whatever may have been the 
origin g£ the fete, certain it is ihat dolls (which were 
sometimes made of gold or silver or brass), wax lights, 
and other articles in wax, were sold on the occasion, 
that they were used as presents to children, and were 
regarded as objects of veneration. We have the testi- 
mony of Amobius for the truth of this explanation in 
the passage I have already quoted, in which he de- 
nounces the accumulation and veneration of such 
figures. Here, then, we have, I ihink, most indu- 
bitably the origin of the customs still popular in Rome 
on the vigil of Epiphany. Strange is the feeling they 
awaken within me as I gaze upon these living memo- 
rials of the imperial city. Eighteen centuries divide 
us from her best days ; people after people have held 
dominion over her, and superstition after superstition 
has enslaved the minds of her oitiaens ; yet, amidst all 
the material and moral changes to whidi she has been 
subjected, the simple and childish custom of selling 
and presenting Marionettes remains in proof of how 
trivial are the thoughts and feelings and customs and 
objects to which the human mind most fondly clings. 
In the year one of our Lord, there was the same 
crowding, probably, to ihe Yicus Sigillarius that now 
I witness to the quarter of the Pantheon, — ^the same 
exhibition of wooden and waxen and metal figures, — 
the same parental eagerness to make a purchase for the 
children at home. But the glories of ancient Rome, 
alas ! no longer exist ; her legions are on guard at the 
dramatic performances of children; her nobles, in a 
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state <^ political nullity, are sunk in the thlee far 
nientej her people are discussing the merits of the 
last new opera; liberty is a shadow, — a Marionette 
is a solid reality. And now that the feast of Epiphany 
is oyer, we must bid adieu to Christmas, for its merry 
doings canonically are finished ; its gay and pompous 
pageantries have passed away; the Zampognaro, a few 
few days since almost an object of yeneration, has now 
sunk into nothing but a sayage from the Apennines, 
whibt his bagpipes, as if sympathizing in the melan- 
choly change, refuse to utter a single note. The little 
choirs of lazzaroni, who were prying into eyery entry 
and yisiting eyery piano to giye one btMni augurii for 
the coming year, are now basking listlessly in the sun, 
their collections all deyoured, — ^too happy if they haye 
but an onion and a felta di pane. There is no longer 
the same hurrying to and fro in the streets, the same 
greetings in the Piazza, the hissings and embracings, 
and cento mUle di gueiti giomiy which were interesting 
enough to a mere obsenrer, but excessiyely annoying to 
those on whom these courtesies were inflicted. Eyen 
the temporary stalls behind the Pantheon, with their 
PrSBsepes and Holy Families and Eastern Kings, are 
all dismantled ; and nothing now remains to mark the 
eyents which haye followed so quickly and so plea- 
santly on each other's traces during the last ten days. 
1845 is jogging on as if it had been on the same road 
this many a month ; eyery thing, in short, has resumed 
its usual course, and it is full time to retire from so 
monotonous, imeyentful a scene. If my illustrations 
of an Italian Christmas proye interesting to you I 
shall indeed rejoice ; but still my loye of justice will 
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not permit me to finish this letter without entering a 
protest against mixing up the customs I have descrihed 
with the faith of the Catholic. If such a mode of 
argument he adopted, and I have often heard it 
adopted, where is the creed which would rest uncon- 
demned? — for every system and form of Christianity 
has silently and imperceptibly adopted the peculiari- 
ties, political or moral, of the people by whom it has 
been professed. Light is still light, howeyer yarious 
be the colours which it assumes from the different 
media through which it passes; and Catholicism may 
still be Christian truth, however yarious or absurd 
the forms in which it has been presented to mankind. 
With this I conclude, — that, as I am no Catholic, I 
would still haye Catholicism judged as I would haye 
my own faith judged, — ^by its own intrinsic merits. 
'^ Do unto others as ye would that men should do unto 
you," is a golden maxim, which a Pagan emperor, 
Alexander Severus, had engraved on his palace gates, 
but which our Protestant zealots in England too often 
forget. Addio ! 
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I HAVB heard it said that an ambassador of Soliman 
11^ on his return to his imperial master, declared that 
at a certam season of the year the Romans lost their 
senses, but became sane shortly after by throwing 
adbes on their heads. The assertion^ perhaps, is bet- 
ter franded than some of those of our recent travellers 
in the United States of America ; for never hato I 
seen so extraordinary and immediate a change effected 
in conduct as is effected by the Camevale in the inha- 
bitants of the eternal city. Usually staid, dignified, 
and serious, they pace through their sombre streets as 
if ihey were the spirits of the departed great ; but in a 
moment, at the sound of a trumpet, at the toll of a 
bell, as if the wand of the enchanter had been waved 
over them, they become the maddest of the mad ; run- 
ning, shouting, jesting, masquing; sparing no man 
and nothing in their unbridled mirth ; as free as slaves 
at the Saturnalia ; as riotous as the Luperci ; as bois- 
terous as Bacchanalians ; till, a few ashes being scat- 
tered on their heads, they relapse into their previous 
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solemn dignity; and so ends their madness and the 
Camevale. It is a hackneyed subject for a letter, this 
said Cameyale ; for who has not heard of the splen- 
dours of the fSte at Yenice?—- of her palaces, now, alas! 
falling into decay, formerly coyered with the richest 
stuffis?— of her gilded gondolas, crowded mth the beau- 
tiful and gay ? — of the banners of the winged lions, 
mingled with those of the nations whom she had con- 
quered, floating from every Campanile ? — ^when the re- 
presentatiyes of almost every state in Europe thronged 
ihither to witness the glories of the scene, — ^and Ven- 
ice's proudest nobles mingled with '^ Christian fools 
with yamish'd faces," forgetting for a time their pride ? 
Still, as you have never seen the follies of a Cameyale, 
perhaps you will not be wearied with a description of 
them horn one who has more than once ; so I beg your 
patience for a few moments. Nor is it altogether 
foreign firom the subjects of my former letters; for, 
though not approved of by the Catholic religion, the 
Carbevale has from a political necessity been petted 
and coquetted with by the Church ; and, itself the off- 
spring of several Pagan fetes, has given birth to more 
than one sacred Christian fl^te. Such, for instance, 
was the origin of the feast of Purification. A variety 
of drcumstances, therefore, concurred to increase the 
interest with which I anticipated my first Camevale in 
Rome. It was a novelty, and a very strange one, for 
us people of the North ; then it was associated with 
my dreams of all the witchery of Yenice ; it connected 
me, too, with those early times when gods and demi- 
gods held intercourse with men, and for a time forgot 
their divinities to mn riot amongst their worshipers. 

R 
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There is nothing, howeyer, rery classic about the modem 
Saturnalia, except its origin, and nothing reiy determi- 
nate in its character ; for it is so mosaic and yaried, 
that it is difficult to resolye its constituent parts into 
their yarious elements. The Cameyale dates in the 
Ecclesiastical Calendar from the day after the feast of 
Epiphany, and terminates at midnight preceding Qua- 
resima, thus spreading oyer a space of sometimes fiye 
or six weeks, and embracing a period once distin- 
guished by seyeral of the most popular of Roman Pa- 
gan f^tes. The really gay and bustling portion of it, 
howeyer, is much more limited, and happily so too ; 
for were it otherwise, all ihe ashes in Italy would fiedl, 
I belieye, to restore the Romans to sanity. Muratori 
explains it as cama^wd in hafsa-kUmita (eam%»4ewi- 
menj^ indicating the great consumption of meat at this 
season; whilst others say that eame-wde is the true 
etymology, expressiye of the abstinence from animal 
food which is practised at Quaresima (Lent). What- 
eyer may be the correct etymology, the feast itself is an 
undoubted reality; and much more highly prized it 
would seem to be by the modem Roman than eyen 
liberty ; for whereas he carries his chains tolerably pa- 
tiently, any attempt to abolish the Cameyale might 
cost his Holiness his triple crown. The first great day 
of the feast, which was the last Saturday but one be- 
fore the expiration of it, was opened by a procession 
parading through the city the prizes of the ^^ running 
horses" at the ensuing races. It was a kind of prelude 
to the more serious proceedings of the /esta^ and all 
those gaudy trappings and hangings which the modem 
Italian, like his more illustrious ancestor, knows so 
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well to use, were displayed at eyery window. Now 
these prizes, you must know, hare a much higher in- 
terest than they can deriye from their connection with 
the races, being the annual tribute which is paid, not 
by the Parthian, or the Persian, or the Dacian, to 
dieir proud conquerors, but by the oppressed Jew to 
the meek and kumhle-^ninded Christian. This, how- 
eyer, requires explanation, and cannot be better done, 
perhaps, than by my giying you a description of ano- 
ther scene I witnessed as soon as the procession had 
completed the round of the city. Hearing that there 
was something remarkable to be witnessed at the Capi- 
tol, you will readily belieye that I hastened down to 
see it, and there I found a motley crowd of all nations 
assembled together with the same object in yiew that 
I had. For some time it seemed as if expectation 

would be disappointed, as Mr. G or Sir M. M 

(I really forget which) was said to be in treaty with 
the Goyemment to buy off the odious mark of seryi- 
tude spiritual tyranny was this morning to set on their 
peofde. The negociation, howeyer, proyed unsuccess- 
ful ; and shortly after two of the Conseryatorii and a 
Senator were seen to enter. It was then I ydtnessed 
a scene which excited my indignation more strongly, 
perhaps, than anything I had eyer beheld ; my blood 
almost boiled ; and willingly would I haye joined in 
some audible expression of disapprobation ; but, alas ! 
it would haye been equally foolish and futile. Below 
the Senate sate a party of Jews, three of whom, gen- 
tlemenly men in their appearance, wearing silk gowns, 
immediately arose, and kneeling before those deputed 
by the BepreeenUxHive of the San of Chd^ thanked the 
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Senate for their protection during the past year, and 
requested a continuance of it. The Senator replied, 
'* We promise it, presuming that you will be good 
subjects," and then, waving his hand, dismissed them 
with an emdate. Another of the party stepped forwards 
and presented a bouquet of flowers and a purse with 
flfty geudi, which was the tribute-money ; and never 
shall I forget the supercilious, contemptuous manner 
in which they were again commanded to " go." Well 
might the Jew haye said, '^I hate him, for he is a 
Christian." I mean to say that such a feeling would 
haye been natural. But how can the Christian whose 
conduct generates such a feeling, ever expect to win 
the son of Abraham to his faith? The ceremony, 
however, I have described, is not a slight improve- 
ment on the past, as formerly the Jews were compelled 
at the season of the Camevale to run in sacks in the 
Corso for the amusement of the multitude ; but this 
odious practice has been commuted into the little less 
odious one, taking into consideration the altered spirit 
of the age, which is still in rigour. Strange that the 
professors of a religion which enjoins humility, for- 
bearance, charity, can so far foiget its spirit ! And yet 
this is not the defect of one country or of one Church 
merely. My companion on this occasion was a Cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, who was equally 
indignant with myself at what we had witnessed, un- 
conscious that the spirit of his own Church sanctioned 
such a scene. True, in Rome intolerance lifts a more 
unblushing ^nt; but is it less odious in England 
because it is more subtle in its action? We must, 
however, adjourn from the Capitol to the Corso, and 
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leaye these points of discussioii for the frirollties of the 
CameTale. 

The Ooyemor, the Senator, and the Ccmservatorii 
have paraded through the streets and opened the fete in 
due form. A thousand carriages are rolling on, com- 
ing and going in two lines ; many of the occupants are 
completely disguised ; almost all are masked in order 
to protect the fiioe. On foot there is a mass of human 
beings, some with, some without, masks, — and a mass 
so dense, that you would imagine numbers must in- 
evitably be crushed. Oyerhead is another world ; for 
every window in the long line of houses is filled with 
human beings, decked out, as well as the balconies, 
in their gala attire, and looking down on the scene 
below with as intense an interest as if the fate of na- 
tions there was pending. And yet what are all these 
multitudes assembled to see or do? The literal an- 
swer would be, to throw bon-bons and bouquets at one 
another, — ^a sport into which old and young, rich and 
poor, severe and gay, seem to enter with as much spirit 
as if their very existence depended upon it. Amusing 
enough is it to see the levelling effects of these modem 
Saturnalia, — ^how the proud aristocrat mingles with the 
ignMle mdgu$^ and the sage philosopher with a crowd 
of children. Here have I seen a royal Duchess, not 
unknown in England, powdering and pelting, being 
powdered and pelted in her turn by the lowest cana^lia 
of Rome ; and there, again, have I seen the learned 

Professor , whose name but one month before 

might have figured in the pages of ^' Transactions of 

Royal Academies," running firom carriage to carriage 

with his bag of eonfrtd^ and saluting his fiiends with 

r2 
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as great an appeaiance of enjoyment as that of the lit- 
tle urchins who shouted around him. All distinctions 
seem at this ^^ golden period" to be laid aside; an 
uniyersal brotherhood is established; and the great 
lesson is hourly and practically taught, that, notwith- 
standing the possession of honours and titles and riches 
and learning, ^ a man's Qbut^ a man for a'that." It 
was not, therefore, merely a great external masquerade 
we witnessed, but a moral masquerade, a perfect change 
of character, unless ordinary life is a masquerade, and 
at the Camevale man lays aside all artifice and as- 
sumes his natural character. Howerer it might be, 
the effect was equally amusing ; for it seemed as if on 
a sudden we had been introduced into a new world, 
and presented to beings of a new creation. Sitting 
quietly by one's fire-side and writing or speaking of 
this diyersion, it appears as if nothing could be more 
eicquisitely absurd. Some 10,000 or 20,000 human 
beings, of mature age or even older, engaged for hours 
in nothing but the amabile conUnzione^ as the Nea- 
politan Journal has it, of pelting one another with 
bon-bons, doubtless will appear to your sage head a 
very ridiculous kind of affair ; and yet I have scarcely 
ever known a person, howerer serious, who has not 
yielded to the contagion, and dropped for a time the 
conventional, though unconscious perhaps, hypocrisies 
of life. How many are the yery grave personages, 
who to you gentlemen of England would appear in- 
capable of condescending to such frivolities, whom I 
have seen the gayest of the gay! Nor do I blame 
them. For myself, I confess that, in spite of some 
prefatory grumblings and censures and ^* pshaws ! " and 
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^^ absurds ! " I was much diverted with tlie noyelty and 
yariety of the scene, the wit and ingenuity displayed, 
and mth the life and happiness which everywhere pre- 
vailed. But let us now imagine that the sun is Bet- 
ting, and that the Evening Hymn to the Madonna is 
being chanted in the neighbouring churches ; then is it 
that, at the sound of a cannon, the scene completely 
changes; the carriages leave the Corso, a troop of 
horse sweeps through the street to clear the course, 
which is repeated three times, and then expectation is 
alive for a Roman race. At length a shout is heard, 
and then rush by eight or ten horses without riders, 
all bespangled and decked out with ribbons and plumes, 
especially the tail, as if about to dance a hornpipe at 
Astley^s. And so ends a Roman race and the first day 
of the Gamevale. Curious is it then to see the Corso : 
the crowds have melted away, but not so the confettiy 
which blanch the ground as if a shower of hail had 
fellen, and many a lazzarone is there who thinks 
'^there's nothing half so sweet in life " as the fag end 
of a Camevale, and who collects the blighted bouquets, 
which, well washed, he sells for the next day's en- 
counter as firesh plucked at the first blush of the morn- 
ing, upon his con«ci^;2^a,— and who can resist the eon- 
9cienza of an Italian ? 

Such, then, is a description of the Camevale as one 
witnesses it in the streets of Rome day after day, varied 
only by a change of masques and some fresh practical 
joke, at times amusing enough. And here it occurs to 
me to mention a circumstance which greatly puzzled 
me. A masque stops beneath a window, and sees 
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some friend at the fourth or fifth piano. Now our 
Roman has no difficulty in communicating with him : 
from his pocket or from heneath his arm he takes a 
small compact bundle of lathes, to the top of which he 
fastens his biglieUo or his bouquet, and in an instant 
you see the machine expanding and gradually rising 
into a full-grown ladder, until, having arrived at the 
desired spot and delivered the amhcudata and received 
the answer, it fisdls and contracts into its original small 
compass. The last day of the Camevale has an extra- 
ordinary and beautiful variety, for then one witnesses 
the most magic illumination to be seen in any part of 
the world. The races concluded, the knell of the Car- 
nevale is tolled, when in an instant 10,000 or 20,000 
lights are seen blazing and waving in the air. You 
can have no idea of the brilliancy of the scene. It is 
the general conflagration. Every window sends forth 
its streams of light. The masses below, in the growing 
dusk of the evening, wave backwards and forwards 
like a sea of fire, the effect of which is aided by the 
carriages, which, forcing onward their more rapid 
course, are like fire-ships in a fiery storm. Then is 
it indeed the Festa dei Pazzi, the real modem Luper- 
calia. The object of every one is to maintain his own 
light and extinguish his neighbour's. Handkerchiefs 
are flying and poles are brandishing in every direction, 
demolishing sometimes candles and sometimes crani- 
ums, till, one by one, the lights are extinguished, the 
Camevale is home in fimenJ procession through the 
Corso, or, as at Naples, burnt in effigy, and the peo- 
ple drop off to their several homes, some thoroughly 
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wearied out, and others to prepare for the last : 
querade ball, which terminates this mighty classic piece 
of foUy, 

It is now time to turn to something more serious, so 
we will gradually trace back the history of the Game- 
yale to its birth, touching, as a matter of necessity, on 
its ecclesiastical character, — ^not that I mean to say 
that the Camerale is sanctioned by the Church; on 
the contrary, it is merely tolerated as a necessary eyil, 
which cannot be rooted out without a terrible con- 
vulsion. The priesthood haye therefore, instead of 
prohibiting it, endeayoured to stamp another character 
upon it, and hence, perhaps, it is^that the first day 
is marked by that (Uto di fede^ that monstrous act of 
intolerance, to which I haye already alluded. On the 
Sundays preceding and following the opening of the 
Cameyale, every effort is made by preaching and 
church ceremonies to lead away the public mind from 
its riotous proceedings, and on the two or three last 
days is exposed the /Sbn^wmma, to encourage the de- 
lusion that God now dwells more intimately with his 
people and invites them to prayer. There are, how- 
ever, other and more positive indications of an effort 
to change the character of the fete, and to win it, as 
Rowland Hill might have said, from the service of the 
Devil to the service of God. One of the most brilliant 
fetes to be witnessed in St. Peter's is that of the dis- 
tribution and procession of candles, when the Pope 
presents a blessed taper to every one of the £uthfal^ 
and when Pope, priests, and laity afterwards march 
round the church in great state, bearing the candles. 
This ceremony takes place on the 2nd of February, and 
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the festa is called in the Roman Church, ^^the Purifi- 
cation of the most blessed Virgin Mary." It was 
instituted at the end of the fifth century, as a substi- 
tute for some of those Pagan festivities which were 
still kept up in the early times of the Church, in spite 
of the exertions and denunciations of the priesthood ; 
but for what particular fete it was substituted, authors 
are not agreed. Innocent III. thought it was substi- 
tuted for the feast of Ceres, when, in imitation of the 
goddess seeking her daughter, each worshiper bore a 
candle in procession. There is some reason for beliey- 
ing, howeyer, that this Pagan fete is perpetuated in a 
practice I have observed at Naples at a later season of 
the year, and to which in a future letter I may have 
occasion to allude. Cardinal Lambertinus (Benedict 
XIY.) is of opinion that the feast of Purification was 
substituted for die Ambarvalia, which was celebrated 
every fifth year after the receipt of the tribute, on 
which occasion sacrifices were offered to the infernal 
gods, and the people walked round the city bearing 
lighted torches. Another opinion still is, that in 492, 
Pope Gelasius I. instituted this fete as a substitute fi)r 
the Lupercalia. Though there is a great difference of 
opinion, however, upon the subject, we have sufficient 
evidence for believing that the Pagan rites are reflected 
in those of the Roman Church, and at the same time 
that a laudable desire has always existed, however 
injudiciously or ineffectually it has been promoted, 
to wean the public mind firom these worst relics of 
the past. To go a little farther back, we find in a 
description of some Camevale f^tes celebrated during 
the pontificate of Paul III. the same desire manifested 
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to modify their character. Daring the Thursday and 
the Monday of a certain Cameyale, the i^tes of Agone 
and Testaccio were enacted, the first at a cost of 
100,000 9cudi (£20,000). The different Riones of 
Rome furnished each a car, bearing certain emblems, 
such as Fortune, the garden of the Hesperides, a 
statue of Cybele, a Council condemning the Heretics, 
a battle between a Roman and a Barbarian, Mount 
Etna, Prometheus tied to Mount Caucasus. The last 
car bore the statue of the Pope, who was at the Far- 
nese Palace (he was a Famese), with many nobles to 
see it pass. The f^te at Testaccio consisted of attacks 
on bulls dragging cars with pigs tied behind them. 
Three Cardinals, nephews of the Pope, assisted at the 
races which followed, which races were run by asses 
and buffaloes, as well as by other animals. I give 
you this description of so singular an exhibition, not 
merely as a proof of the desire which existed to modify 
the character of the Cameyale (as in the introduction 
of the council condemning the heretics), but as abo 
illustratiye of the pecuHar genius of the age,— of the 
nature of its religious spirit,— of the mixed character 
of its taste, fluctuating between the classic dreams of 
antiquity and the grosser combinations of the middle 
ages, — and, lastly, as illustratiye of the taste or policy 
of the successor of St. Peter. Thus the Cameyale 
gradually laid aside that reli^ous (Heathen) character 
with which it was bom, and became a mere solace, 
a mere piece of drunken Paganism, modified by the 
spirit of the times. The feast of Asses and of Fools, 
too, we find in the same age superadded to the Car- 
neyale, which, though they may haye in some degree 
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modified its character, still led to such excesses as 
would haye disgraced the Qwiquatria or the Satur- 
nalia of immodest Polytheism. At a still earlier pe- 
riod we find these relics of the Lupercalia (the Car- 
nerale) undulating between reason and usage; and 
another step yet fiurther back into a more remote 
antiquity brings us to the palmy days of Paganism, 
when the Fathers denounced the early Christians for 
conforming to the Heathen customs of their country. 

And here we may pause and seek for the genuine 
origin of the Gameyale. It has indeed been supposed 
to originate in the sacrifice offered to the Nile and the 
flltes celebrated on the occasion ; but rather than travel 
so far badk, I shall be perfectly contented if I can dis- 
ooTer any resemblance between it and the Pagan flutes 
of Rome. That there was any one f^te observed at 
Rome of precisely the same character as the Camevale, 
I am very fiur from asserting ; on the contrary, it must 
be regarded as a compound of many elements, the sole 
representative of several flutes which once numbered 
amongst their observers (strange apparent contradic- 
tion !) all that was licentious and devout^ the eternal 
city. Comparing it, then, with some of the filtes of an- 
tiquity to which I have alluded, we shall have no diffi- 
culty in finding some traces of it in the Saturnalia, 
which began in the middle of December and lasted se- 
veral days,— in the Bacchanalia, which were frequently 
lepeated,*— in the Lupercalia, celebrated on the 14»th of 
February, — ^in the Quinquatria, which b^an on the 
19th of March, — ^and lastly, according to some, in 
die Cerealia, about the 19th of April. Now, in each 
of these f^s may be traced the several features of 
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the modem Cameyale. Thus the license permitted 
and taken by those of an inferior rank with their 
superiors in the present day, finds an undoubted pa- 
rallel in the ancient Saturnalia, when masters and 
slaves changed conditions for a time, and the rigours 
of servitude were softened by the semblance or by the 
dream of independence. As I hare seen a royal 
Duchess sinking her rank amidst the diversions of the 
season, so might have been seen the Roman Senator 
and the ignohUe mdgus on these golden days mixing 
together without regard to station, — equals amidst the 
revellers. 

''£t ridens jocns et sales protervi 

Adsint'' 

Statius. 

Nor are the disguises assumed in the present day 
less remarkable, perhaps, than those assumed in the 
times of the Caesars, when the slave during the Satur- 
nalia put on the toffa of his master. 



"Nil lascivius est Charisiano 
Sattimalibiis ambulat togatns." 



MartiaL 



Or when the Luperci at the feast of Lupercalia put on 
the skins of the animals which had been offered in 
sacrifice, and rushed through the streets of Rome, 
striking every one whom they met. Often have I 
been reminded of such a scene as this in Rome, when 
a train of masques has rushed wildly through the 
Corso, pushing and striking every one in their road. 
At the Megalesian games in honour of Cybele, it was 
also permitted to assume and burlesque the characters 
of others, even of magistrates, — a privilege which is 

9 
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certainly not pennitted in modem Rome ; as any one 
who burlesqued a priest, for instance, would stand 
a fair chance of being placed in a tcarestrial purga- 
tory, whence masses would £ul to deliyer him. As to 
the masque, it was so commonly in use, that one easily 
sees the custom has passed insensibly from the ancient 
Roman to his posterity : thus on the stage it was con- 
stantly used both in comedy, — 

'^ Larvatosque inter gesta contendere mimos" 
and in tragedy, — 

" Wl illi larva ant Tragicis opns esse cothumis." 

Hot. i. Sat, 5. 

Nor were these the only occasions of its use. Then 
the throwing canfetH and flowers, which forms the chief 
occupation of the thousands who throng the Corso at 
the Cameyale, is but a repetition of what was com- 
monly done in many ancient Roman f^tes. Thus, at 
the Cerealia, nuts, peas, and other things were thrown 
amongst the people to conciliate their favour. At the 
Quinquatria, too, it was the custom of the youths to 
pelt one another with stones, afterwards changed for 
fruits, and then cof^etH, I have akeady told you that 
one of the most striking features of the modem Car- 
nevale is the brilliant illumination which takes place 
on the last eyening of the f^te, when the great effort is 
to extinguish the candles one of the other. To what 
particular f&te of antiquity to refer it, is difficult to 
know, since candles and torches were used as an em- 
blem of rejoicing, not merely at the f^tes, but on or- 
dinary occasions and in ordinary situations. Thus one 
or two of the GaBsars were wdcomed into Rome on 
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their return from victory mth a procession of torches. 
Alluding to the festive use of torches, Juvenal says, — 

^ Hie nostrom placabo Jovem, Laribasqne paternis 
Thma dabo, atqne omnis yiolae jactabo oolores. 
Onncta sitent ; loogoa erezit jauna ramos, 
Et matatdnis opeiitor festa lucernis." 

Then at the Saturnalia wax-lights were a common 
present from friend to friend; and at the feast of 
the Lupercalia, such was the use of them, as to have 
suggested, in the opinion of some, the feast of Puri- 
fication, or, as it is not uncommonly called, the feast of 
Candles. Again, the use of torches in all the cere- 
monies of Ceres was too common to require proof. 
At her fete, every woman bore a candle, which was 
passed from hand to hand, extinguished, and then re- 
lighted. Clemens Alexandrinus, alluding to this cere- 
mony, says, ^' The glare of torches testifies against the 
sins it brings to li^t. Extinguish those fires, and 
thou who bearest the mysterious torch fear to light 
those lamps." Statins, too, haA the following allusion 
to them : — 

** Taque actoa Ceres cnrsa stii semper anbelo 
VotiYain taciti quassamtis lampada mystffi." 

To what precise practice to refer the present use of 
them, I repeat, it is difficult to know, and certainly it 
is not a point of vital importance. One word more as 
to the feasts of Fools and of Asses, to which I have 
alluded as forming in earlier times a portion of the 
Camevale. These also, there can be no reason to 
doubt, were of Pagan origin. That of Fools is clearly 
deducible from the Feriof Stultorum celebrated in 
ancient Bome on the 15th of February; whilst that 
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of the Ass, I know not to what it can be traced, except 
it be to the fete of Vesta, when asses, crowned with 
flowers and with loaves depending from their necks, 
were led through the city. It is not impossible that 
this may have suggested that absurd fSte of the Ass, 
which in the middle ages was consecrated by the ser- 
vices of the Church. 

And now, my dear , it is time to bid farewell 

to the Camevale and all its Pagan ancestors, for we 
have entered upon the solemnities of Quaresima, when 
it is a crime to masque, and a crime to dance, and 
a crime to eat animal food, unless when one buys a 
holla^ value ten pence, which I did once at Naples, 
to ease the conscience of my servant, who, though a 
rigid Catholic, was not willing that purgatory should 
scare him from his slice of beef. genius of money ! 
wonderful power of six-and-twenty ^rani ! — ^who canst 
give a new colour to conduct, — ^make what is in one man 
a sin, in another a venial act, — silence the denunciations 
of the Church, and extinguish the fires of purgatory ! 
Hail to thee, mighty power, constant ally of the priest- 
hood ! But I must not rhapsodize ; so I return to tell 
you that the day after the Camevale a change came 
over the spirit of the Romans' dream. There was no 
more shouting to be heard in the Corso, — ^no revellers 
rushed madly through the streets, disturbing the digni- 
fied propriety of the city of the Caesars, — all was as 
quiet and sober as if the whole population were a 
nation of priests. Every church threw open its ample 
doors, and from all directions thronged the pious mul- 
titudes to prayer, confession, and to penitence. It was 
another masquerade I witnessed, less gay, less lively 
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than that which had so recentlj terminated, but not 
less abounding with food for reflection on that strange 
composition, human nature. Of course I entered some 
church in order to witness the ceremony which always 
takes place on what we call Ash Wednesday. The 
Englishman, I believe, on that day eats salt fish ; the 
Roman has his forehead rubbed with a cinder. For 
myself, I prefer the latter act, as being less mate- 
rial, and as haying something more of the appearance 
of religion about it. The ceremony is as follows. 
Before mass, cinders, made from the branches of olives 
or of other trees which have been blessed in the former 
year, receive the benediction of the priest; and the 
people then, kneeling before the altar, are touched on 
ihe forehead with the ashes and admonished. Memento 
homo quia ptdvis ea et in pulvere reverteris. As a 
mere ceremony, it was one of the most affecting I have 
seen, and coming immediately after the riot of the 
Camevale, may perhaps have the effect (as no doubt 
it was so intended) of producing a more sober and a 
healthier state of mind. But it will be the work of 
time to destroy these and other traces of the past. 
On aU her customs and institutions, civil as well as re- 
ligious, Bome yet retains the marks of her former Pa- 
ganism. Not that any direct influence has been exer- 
cised to preserve them, but the silent, stronger influence 
of usage ; and precious will the gain be, both to reason 
and religion, when this relic of ancient folly, the Car- 
nevale, shall be lost in oblivion. 
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LETTER XII. 



The geason of Quadragesdma Qnaresiina, or Lenty sug- 
gests to me two or three subjects; with which to haieat- 
weaye some obsenrations I haye made in the course oi 
my trayels and sojoiim in Italy and Sicily. As I tM 
you in my last, our festiyities haye all passed away ; 
we are in the depths of a oammical mourning ; at leosi^ 
the confessionals are fiill and the shambles are empty ; 
the sound of the haip is no longer to be heard, n<»r the 
quick beating of many feet Gossip and scandal hold 
a court, and more reputations are being sne^ed or 
doubted away in an hour, tiiani I fear will be estab- 
lished by a forty days' fiisting and praj^er. Yet I must 
not be rash in my judgment ; £>r who can tell whether, 
beneath the in^orities^ tiie hypoduies, the fegmaJitiflfi, 
which float on the snr&ce^ there may not be many an 
imder-current of yirtuous feeling which this season 
causes to gush forth, of which one Eye alone can take 
cognizance? Be it as it may, there is now a great show 
of deyotion, and one of the most prominent occupations 
of the season conrists in contriying ingenious evasions 
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of its fieyeritieS) whilst one of the most prominent duties 
is oonfessieii. Let him have been eyer so neglectful of 
this duty duiing the past year, if not obligatory, it is 
at least the general custom for the Catholic Christian 
to pour into the ear of his Padre dmfeitore all the 
secret thoughts and acts of the last twelve months, — 
at least those on which conscience has affixed the 
stamp of sin. Indeed, confession is an aitto di precetto 
of stronger obligation now than at any other season ; 
and in order to ensure the obserrance of it, in some 
districts, at the dose of PasaoYer or Easter, a priest 
visits each house in a parish to collect the Cartelli, 
which eyery one is apposed to have received after par- 
taking of the communion, and as a consequence after 
confession. Those who do not hold them, nor have 
been confessed, nov have eammunicatedy are eaieafnmu' 
nieatedy and receiye the pleasing assurance that, dying 
in this state, they will not be buried in holy ground. 
Coaediye, then, for a moment, the altared i^pearance 
and character of sodety in Italy at this time. Not to 
be buried in holy ground !— the mere threayt madks a 
man with infiuny in this woKld^ and consigns him to 
toimaits in the next*. Hence there is a general rush 
to ihe churdi, instead of the theatre ; there being this 
differoftce between them, that in the dhurdt. the sta^ 
is laager and the characters more diverse and better 
sufported^ — for th^ are their own. In society, a 
greater appearance of sobriety prevails ; a kind of stop 
is put to the progress of certain sins; whilst others, 
which lurk most in the depths of the heart, lift up 
their heads more boldly. Oh i what a mass of seem- 
ing inconsistencies is that strange compositi<m called 
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man! For this contradiction in conduct to which I 
now allude, is not the fault of the Catholic as such, 
hut of human nature, which, if one of the ralyes of 
our imperfect machine he for a time yiolentlj closed, 
sends off an increased proportion of sin hj some other 
valre. I must confess that, to those who regard 
merely the surface of things, and attend merely to 
the direct influences of acts, confession has much to 
recommend it; it seems to establish that intimate 
relation hetween two minds, and to create that kind 
of moral support, which is so essential, and felt to 
he so essential, by frail man. There are moments 
when, to the overchaiged conscience as well as to 
the overcharged heart, it must be a relief beyond 
description to pour forth its regrets and fears into 
the ear of some friendly adriser, and receiye in return 
that whisper of encouragement and hope so reyiving 
to the fainting soul. Confession, then, I have some- 
times thought, met this great want of human nature ; 
and so far from comparing what was the mere refine- 
ment of my imagination with this sacrament of the 
Catholic Church, I considered them as almost identical. 
Reflection, howeyer, and trayel haye, alas ! shewn me 
how widely different they are, and how impossible it is 
for confession to be in practice what it is in theory. I' 
am not in the least surprised that, to many an imagi- 
natiye enthusiast, it should appear to be a great beauty 
in tiie Catholic Church, especially on a first yisit to 
Rome, where the maternal character of the Church, 
and her considerate attention to the moral necessities 
of het children, are of course more strikingly exhibited 
than any where else. Standing in the north transept 
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of St. Peter's, which is about as large as two or three 
ordinary churches, the yisitor is astonished, on looking 
round, to see a number of what might be termed sen- 
tinel boxes, or more correctly, perhaps, cmtigue ckusic 
watch boxes, of the last century. Here are seated, the 
upper part of their bodies alone being apparent, the 
confessors of the world; for above each confessional 
is inscribed the language to which it is appropriated, 
— Pro lingua Anglicanct^ — Pro lingud ffupanicd. — 
Pro lingud Gallicd^ &c. ; and eyery known language 
of the world almost has there its representatire. From 
whateyer part of the world he comes, there the wan- 
derer finds himself spiritually at home ; whilst Mother 
Church opens her arms to receiye him, and in the 
language of his early years offers to him counsel and 
encouragement. What comprehensiyeness of affection! 
How blessed is this proyision for the wayfaring trayel- 
ler ! Such is the feeling, I doubt not, of many a one 
on his first yisit to Rome ; but I will proceed to speak 
of the general obseryance and influences of this sacra- 
ment, and we shall then see that confession is not 
what it appears to be to the mere theorist or enthusiast. 
There is no duty so obligatory or so general in its 
obseryance as this; it begins almost with the first 
dawn of thought, and does not cease until life is ex- 
tinct. I haye known a child of nine years of age trea- 
sure up a single word spoken in thoughtlessness and 
ignorance, and carry it to the ear of his confessor, as 
well as the sick man who lies stretched on the bed of 
death almost incapable of utterance. The frequency 
of confession depends on the scrupulousness of the sin- 
ner or the specific command of the priest. Some there 
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are who confess two or tliree times a week, sach is the 
delicacy of theif conscience; and one person in iier 
dotage, I met with lately, who confessed erery morn- 
ing. All these, together with others who cany the 
gossip of their neighbours to the ear of their confessor, 
form an insupportable annoyance to the priest, who 
sometimes sits imprisoned within his confessional fox 
hours together. '*When, howerelr," said a priest to 
me the other dfly, " the penitent yentures on the axna 
of others, we cut him pretty short Mid con£ne him to 
his own." There are also certain seasons and erents 
when <he Church demands this act of obedience from 
her children,-^as before receiving the ereHma (conir- 
mation); before partaking of the communiou'; ens- 
tomaiy is it before marriage; and necessary, again, 
during the last sickness of a mto. Indeed, the law 
requires that on the third day of the sickness of a pa- 
tient, the medical man in attendance shall make bis 
report to the parish priest, who proceeds to perform 
the duties of his office ; but as this practice would 
eyidently be attended with much unnecessary incon- 
venience, and sometimes with much danger to the 
patient, a discretionary power is lefl; to the medical 
man. I was walking with an Italian friend. yester- 
day, who gave me an instance of what he perhaps 
considered rather a blameable regard on the part of us 
English for the bodily health of a man. His brother 
had been wounded in Calabria, mortally wounded, 
and on being brought to his home, the priest shortly 
came with the canopy covering the Most High, whom 
he carried in his hands, and vnth the lighted torches 
and a train of attendants singing the melancholy. 
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occasions such as these. Sir H. L., who was in the 
same house, no sooner espied the procession than he 
went himself to meet it, and mx>re in the stjle of com- 
mander of her Britannic Majesty's forces than of a 
saint, he rery nnceremoniously backed the poor priest 
out with exhortations more forcible than priestly. I 
can easily oonceiye the sensation which such an act 
would have created thirty or forty years ago ; yet it 
was done in a feeling and rational spirit ; for where 
the lamp of life is flickering in uncertainty, uothing 
can well be so decisiye of its fiikte as those lugubrious, 
ill-omened disturbances peculiar to the Catholic Church. 
For myself, had I a nerrous head-ache only, and had 
received a visit from my confessor, and shortly after 
were to hear that dirge aud se^ the ghostly procession 
winding down the avenue to my house, I would not 
answer f<H: the consequaices. To return, however, to 
the thread of my lett^, if thread it has, you will easily 
perceive how, from the very first infancy of thought, 
the Catholic is given over, bound hand and foot, to 
the priesthood, who can play upon his imagination, 
his weaknesses, his hopes, his fears, as they choose, 
and mould his whole spiritual being. How terrible is 
this power ! What an awful responsibility does it in- 
volve ! What an union of the highest powers of heart 
and intellect does the judicious exercise of such an 
office demand ! What mortal can possess them ? And 
yet have I known a cobbler transferred from his stall 
to the confessional, with a short passage through a col- 
lege, and licensed to use spiritual weapons of the most 
terrible power, rather than those which he might have 
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turned to some raluable account ; but then, to use the 
language of the Anglican as well as the Roman Church 
(for they are pf the same family in their assumptions), 
the priest acts under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
or, in the words of a preacher I heard a fortnight since, 
*^He is €rod by grace, though not God by nature.'* 
Of the permanently moral influences of confession, I 
acknowledge that, from what I have witnessed in this 
country, I hare but a slight opinion ; still, in the pre- 
sent social and moral condition of Italy, destitute as it 
is of any high public sentiment of morality, and with- 
out any of those means of elevating the character which 
abound amongst us, I do not see how confession could 
be dispensed with. Indeed, I should compare this 
loyely land to the human body when labouring under 
a complication of disorders, the most yiolent of which 
can be healed or assuaged only by the encouragement 
of the less Tiolent. This is not saying much for the 
influences of a holy sacrament, and yet these are my 
honest and deliberately-formed opinions, after a resi- 
dence here of four years. You will perceive pretty 
clearly, then, that I regard the confessors of Italy as a 
kind of moral police, or, to speak with greater preci- 
sion, a police for the morals. My servant, for instance, 
is tmfortunately too apt to confound the distinction 
between m&um and tuum, 1 send him every now and 
then to his confessor, with orders to bring back a sign 
that he has been there, which sign, to be specific, is 
generally his reverence's snuff box. The consequence 
is, that I am secured from petty pilfering; he is de- 
terred from any overt act of theft; but his character 
remains the same : fear only is the motive of his 
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conduct. Singular is it that since I began this letter 
one such case as this has occurred, and accordingly he 
has received orders to pay the customary yisit, on his 
return from which, should he be guilty, there ynll be 
restitution and kissing of hands ; " for," said a priest 
to me, "we do not absolve until restitution, or the 
promise of restitution has been made." 

At this season of the year, as I have already in- 
formed you, one sees the action of confession on a 
much more extended scale. Vice in its various forms 
has become unusually scrupulous; even gnats are 
strained at by those who with all the pleasure in the 
world have often swallowed camels, and will again,—- 
and, what is more, digest them too. Indeed, so de- 
licate has conscience become, that on certain days lard 
and butter are an offence to them, and a slice of meat 
the incarnation of sin. Pass, however, the time of 
confession, and old habits are renewed, old sins are 
practised in all their force. Confession was regarded 
not as a means, but as an end, and a new account is 
commenced for another season. This is not scandal ; 
it is truth ; and only shows that, however confession 
may for a time deter from vice, it seldom or never wins 
to virtue. I do not know if I may venture so far as 
to say that confession is at times suggestive of vice, 
unintentionally indeed. Every one knows the old 
story of the ostler defrauding the horse of his beans, 
after the sin had been suggested by a question in con- 
fession. However false may be the story, I can easily 
imagine that it has its parallel in reality. The timid 
penitent enters the confessional, reluctantly pours forth 
the secrets of his bosom, whibt a question here and 

T 
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there is proposed by the confessor, which suggests 
moral defalcations which had never before entered 
the mind of the penitent. I remember a i^t told 
me in the course of my trayels, which in some degree 
confirms my suspicion of what confession might be- 
come, though in the present instance it proved rather 
an offence to delicacy than a suggestive of vice. The 
fact was that of a wife returning from confession gene- 
rally in tears, when her husband, at length much dis- 
quieted, extorted such revelations from her as induced 
him to forbid her going to confession again, or at least 
to that confessor. It is but fair, in considering the 
influences of confession, to say a word on its influences 
upon the priesthood, into whose hands it throws such, 
an exorbitant political and moral power as must of 
necessity expose a body, in many respects so peculiarly^ 
situated, and holding interests separate from the rest of 
the community, to great temptations. Throughout the 
most secret channels of society, nothing can occur which 
is not known to them ; their knowledge is' almost 
imiversal ; and well may they be described as gods by 
grace, as I have told you I have so heard. The whole 
mind of a kingdom is laid open to them, and thus they 
become the most efficient instruments of absolutism, — 
in fact, both church and king. True is it, that what is 
revealed in confession must never be divulged ; but who 
does not see that every use may be made of a confes- 
sion without publishing it as the confession of A or 
B ; and who does not know that the priesthood in all 
countries, but especially in Catholic countries, are the 
most stringent, and, from a certain spiritual influence, 
the most able and persevering enemies of liberty? 
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i Their position with respect to society is false; they 

support as a corporation what they would gladly throw 

i down as indiyiduals. So, in the ordinary intercourses 

of society, confession is any thing but favourable to 
the development of the moral character of man, often 
creating an ambitious, oyerreaching, selfish spirit. To 
illustrate this, imagine the case of a man on his death 
bed, the Marchese — — — , for instance, who died at 
Naples in the last year. His confessor, a Jesuit, is 
in attendance, and the dying man, in mingled regret 
for the past and apprehension of the future, demands, 
" What shall I do to be saved ?" It was one of those 
moments when the whole being of a man is subject to 
him whom habit has taught to regard as a spiritual 
truperior. When, then, to his question, it was replied, 
** Endow the Church with thy wordly goods," there 
was no hesitation, — ^the Order was enriched with some 
hundreds of thousands of ducats, and the family had 
the consoling assurance that the Marchese's soul would 
be prayed most satisfactorily out of purgatory. Had 
the priest been a mere private individual, his heart 
would have been full of generous compassion for the 
dying man, and for those so shortly to be bereaved ; 
but as the member of a powerful Order, with the occa- 
sion and every thing to tempt him, a family was de- 
frauded and religion made the cloak of the sin. 

With respect to the opportunities and temptations to 
practise grosser immoralities offered by confession, it is 
scarcely necessary to enlarge; and that it should so 
act, and that it does so act in a country so morally 
disorganized as Italy, surely cannot create surprise. I 
have heard at Rome such revelations made, not by the 
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heretic, but by tbe Italian, the dutiful son of Mother 
Church, as at first astonished me ; but they cease to 
do so now. I hare seen too much to be surprised at 
anything, yet I fear that what I am now writing will 
appear too much like low scandals, gathered carelessly 
by the highway; but it is nothing in comparison of 
what I could tell you ; and you know me too well to 
believe that I am influenced by the spirit of sect or 
party in making these statements. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to consider for a moment the Aill weight and 
bearings of what I have been urging. That the theory 
of confession is beautiful, there can be no doubt. A 
frail penitent, prostrate at the knees of a superior being 
endowed with the very spirit of God, pouring out the 
burthen of an overladen conscience, and demanding 
counsel and pardon, is a scene which a Guido might 
paint or an angel describe ; but, like many other the- 
ories, incapable of being reduced to practice. The 
unerring judgment, the enlightened benevolence, the 
impeccability of nature, where shall we find them, 
except in the Supreme Being ? — and yet are not these 
necessary to the successful exercise of the office of con- 
fessor? My remarks on confession, therefore, go to 
prove merely that the theory of this sacrament is too 
perfect, supposes means of carrying it into effect which 
do not exist, and that it therefore of necessity fidls. 
They are not made in a virulent spirit against any 
Church; in &ct, they do not affect the faith of the 
Church ; but they are directed against the position in 
which clergy and laity are placed by an observance 
which might cease, and the Church still remain entire. 
If, again, the statements I make, more particularly 
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with regard to the clergy, appear to be scandalous, it 
is not in such a spirit that I make them. The priests 
of Italy of necessity partake of the general corruption 
of the society of which they form component parts, 
and if, fayoured by certain ecclesiastical observances, 
they are exposed to and yield to many temptations, 
it is nothing more than would happen to any other 
body of men similarly circumstanced. That many of 
the eyils to which I have alluded must be referred 
to social influences, is clear from the fact of their 
non-existence, or in a less degree, in France or in 
our own country. Still, however enlightened the so- 
ciety, auricular confession will always have a cor- 
rupting influence. 

It will not be out of place to say a few words on 
Penance, in connection with Confession. By penance 
I mean, of course, certain kinds and degrees of punish- 
ment which the confessor has the power of inflicting 
on the penitent. What intimate knowledge of the 
motives of conduct, and what consummate judgment, 
are necessary to award the deserts of sin! For how 
various are the shades of guilt attaching to the same 
act in different persons ! A phlegmatic or a sanguine 
temperament, opportunity, extreme want, education, 
age, rank, — are they not all modifying circumstances, 
which create as many different phases for the self-same 
act? — and yet a man who can do little more than 
read, will, in this country, undertake to investigate the 
fine traces of thought, and determine the process by 
which it has grown into action. It was but last Sun- 
day that, walking with a priest (one of many of his 
profession whom I am happy to regard as friends), I 
T 2 
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took the liberty to state to him the same objections 
that I haye now placed on paper, when he attempted 
to obyiate them bj stating that the confessor was as^ 
sisted bj the Spirit of God ! But, immediatelj afiter, 
it appeared to me that he admitted the full force of 
these objections; for said he, "in erery Chapter \re 
haye a custom of affixing in the sacristy a question for 
discussion, which must remain affixed for eight days 
preyiously, when all the priests assembled giye their 
solution of some difficult point connected with confes- 
sion or penance." The custom is laudable enough, but 
how inefficient to meet and oyercome the difficulty, 
and how forcibly does it admit the difficulty which I 
now bring forward as to the character of the penance 
I haye known assigned to sin ! It has often consisted 
of specific acts which are inconyenient, painful and 
degrading, rather than eleyating, and calculated rather 
to teach the tediousncss than the beauty of yirtue. 
Indeed, if the comparison does not appear too trifling, 
Italy might be compared to a great nursery, where 
oyergrown children are playing at forfeits. Here, one 
is commanded to abstain from the communion; an- 
other, to repeat a certain number of Ave Marias and 
Pater Nostersy of the meaning of which he has pro- 
bably no more idea than the poor blinded quail who 
sings under his yine-trelliced window. Another, again, 
receiyes orders to kneel upon his hands (a not yeiy 
agreeable position, I assure you) and repeat a certain 
number of devozioni^ as my seryant has been compelled 
to do ; and another is compelled to lick the ground of 
his chamber, which operation I haye seen performed at 
the Festa delta Madonna del Areo^ with the exception 
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that it was not a chamber, but a filthj Italian chnrch, 
rendered still more filthj by an extremely rainy day 
and a concourse of some thousands of people. I have 
mentioned to you the fact before, but it will bear repe- 
tition perhaps. I was standing near* the high altar, 
and obserring the people file off and open a line down 
to the main entrance, my attention was of course 
directed thither, when I saw two or three individuals 
crawling like swine, one after the other, and like swine, 
(or indeed unlike even them) licking strcucinando, the 
ground, clotted as it was with mud. On arriving at 
the altar, the penitents, were of course much excited, 
and one, whose tongue was swollen and covered with 
blood and mud, burst into a violent fit of tears. I 
suppose my countenance expressed pretty strongly my 
feeling, for many an eye was directed towards me, and 
many a tongue murmured, *^ He has no faith," — an 
opinion which it is quite as safe not to create in the 
midst of a crowd of ignorant enthusiasts such as those 
by whom I was surrounded. It was not many years 
since that a foreigner, in consequence of some impru- 
dence, was torn to pieces in a church at Naples, so 
dangerous is it to shew even a want of sympathy, at 
times, in the follies of the uninformed. 

I must in justice add, that with penance all the com- 
pensation that can be obtained is insisted upon, whether 
to the individual or society, — such as the restitution of 
stolen property, the acknowledgement of o£fence to the 
parties offended, the abandonment of old pursuits, of 
which, perhaps, several altars I have seen at Rome 
covered with stilettoes are an evidence. Still, all these 
acts performed and compensation made, the great end 
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appears to hare been gained, pardon and absolution 
follow as a matter of course, and tbe soul is thorou^hl j 
purged. Tbere is one species of penance of a general as 
well as a particular character, to which I hare not as yet 
alluded, which is fasting, — a kind of penance which bj 
no means a£Eects the poor, who never touch meat, who 
are indifferent whether their maccaroni be prepared with 
oil or animal fat, and who are content if they have a 
slice of bread and an olive ; and if no Alexander comes 
between them and the sun, what care the Roman or 
the Neapolitan lazzaroni for the Church's fast ? As 
for the rich man, he £Eires no worse ; and the vanity of 
his cook is exalted to the highest point. All that 
culinary ingenuity can effect is done to diminish the 
inconvenience of Mother Church's regulations, and 
miracles (that is, Catholic miracles) are wrought daily 
duriDg Quaresima to transform fish into meat, and in 
other respects to deceive the palate. For myself, I 
desire no better feast than a Catholic fast. In the 
kingdom of Naples, I think I have mentioned to you, 
a holla may be purchased, which gives power to eat 
meat and eggs and animal fat on certain days during 
Lent^ and on one occasion I purchased a holla to satisfy 
the conscience or the appetite of my servant : tenpence, 
I believe, made all the difference between sin and obe- 
dience, paradise and purgatory. Now, the proceeds of 
these holle were originally a tax laid by Papal permis- 
sion on the kingdom of Naples to maintain a fieet of 
defence against the corsairs which then infested the 
coast. At this present time, however, one may sail 
over the Mediterranean hs securely as over the Lake of 
Como ; still the tax is kept up. A sin was created 
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i jure divine to coin a few thousands of ducats a-jear, 

• but neither the King of Naples nor his Holiness seems 

disposed to take it off the catalogue. The utmost that 
I can say in fisiTOur of the Catholic i^ts is, that they 
promote a leguminous rather than a meat diet, which 
under the burning sun of Italy is prejudicial to the 
health. The confessor^s office with the penitent termi- 
nates with absolution, — a terrible power which the 
Church confers on the priest of alarming the fears and 
trifling with the hopes of the ignorant and supersti- 
tious, and which can be exercised, according to the 
dictates of a weak judgment or selfish heart, to effect 
any shortsighted or eyil purpose. He who does not 
possess it, cannot partake of the communion ; in case 
of death, cannot be buried in holy ground (as if all 
ground under the eye of Omnipotence were not holy), 
and is then consigned to the unfathomable abyss, when 
God, to use the words of a preacher I heard not long 
since, is ready ^' to thunder and lighten on his head." 
Nothing is so much dreaded, then, as the withholding 
of absolution, which, it is easily to be imagined, will 
be purchased at any price by a weak or a superstitious 
mind. The instant one is sick, grievously sick, con- 
fession is made and absolution sought; and I hare 
seen a man who never felt a yearning of compassion 
towards a fellow creature, and who was the slave of a 
grasping, sordid avarice, after he had received this 
sacrament of the Church, bid to be of good cheer; 
whilst I have known another, firom some informality 
in his confession, refused absolution and burial; I 
allude to the case of Paganini, who is well remembered 
in England for his skill on the violin. He was at 
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Nice the saine winter that I was. I recovered ; he 
fell a yictin to his disease, and, in spite of mucli in- 
tercessian from all parties, his body was refused burial. 
When or where he was buried, I cannot precisely tell 
you, as I left Nice a few days before his death, and 
oan giye you the particulars only irom hearsay. Every 
priest who can/esses has of course the power of ab- 
solving tinder certain restrictions ; but there are certain 
reserved sins which can be absolved only at Rome and 
by his Holiness. Thus, when I was at Turin last year, 
strolling through the cathedral church, I observed 
amongst the deserved sins attached to each confes- 
sional, Peceata reserecUa in diooeH Taurensi, — blas- 
phemy against God or his Holy Mother, abuse of the 
holy eucharist or oil to magical arts (malejicia wl 
superstitknesjy bs^tism deferred till after the seventh 
day of the birth of an infant, and that by the fault 
of ^e parents, suffocation of a child of one year 
thsough omissa cura cunabtdorum, SfC, S^o,^ — these, I 
take for granted, are amongst the reserved sins which 
Rome only can absolve. Now, it is pretty evident 
that, wwre the Pope obliged to give audience and 
confess in person all such as had so sinned throughout 
hk spiritual dominions, he could do but little else ; so 
he appoints eight or nine vicegerents, high penitm- 
zidrity who have power to act in the Pope's name. 
Often have 1 seen them in St. Peter's with their long 
white wands, some ten yards in length, with which 
they touch the head of the penitent as he kneels before 
them; and often have I been indignant at my own 
countrymen bending before these confessors in mere 
idle thoughtlessness, and receiving benediction, as if 
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their creed or nation could confer on them the power 
of insulting or trifling with that which to another is 
most holy. 

Haying spoken briefly of confession, penance, and 
absolution^ perhaps you will ask me what takes place, 
should a person refuse to confess. I hare seen, then, 
appended to the church doors of Naples an episcopal 
address inyiting the faithful, at this holy season of the 
Passover, to partake of the communion (in which is 
included confession), entreating the parish priests and 
curates to collect the names of those who have omitted 
to do so, and threatening them with all the castiga- 
tions which Iddio e la Ckiem hare placed in the hands 
of the priest. As to collecting the names, it is made 
from house to house; every one who has communi- 
cated receives a little printed notice to that efiect, 
which notice be is compelled to restore, on being called 
on, at the end of the Paschal season. For the castiga- 
tion, the names of those who have omitted confession 
may be proclaimed in the public streets, and attached 
to the church doors : they themselves are prohibited 
to enter the church, and in case of death cannot be 
buried in hply ground. The king has the care of in- 
flicting temporal castigation, and can deprive the man 
who may have neglected this duty of any public office, 
or in other ways make him sensible of the great evils 
or inconveniences of not confessing. This is making 
a man religious vi et armU, and is much in the spirit 
of our Sunday- Act legislation. Which Church oould 
throw the first stone ? 

My plan would now lead me to consider if in the 
religious observances of ancient Borne there was any 
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resemblance to those which I have been describing; 
but what can I say ? That some degree of resemblance 
does exist, there can be no doubt ; but whether it may 
be the result of imitation and adoption, or whether it 
depend on the action of those laws of the human mind 
which impel it in similar circumstances to giye similar 
expression to its thoughts and wishes, I will not pre- 
tend to decide. With respect to confession, I remem- 
ber to hare read in a work entitled *' Discours de la 
Religion des Anciens Remains," by Du Choul, that 
before sacrificing it was customary for a man to con- 
fess his sins. On what authority he makes the asser- 
tion, I cannot remember, nor can I just now refer to 
the work, which I saw in the library of the Dominicani 
at Rome. Of the religious observance of fasting, we 
have, howeyer, clear and frequent information, from 
which we may infer, too, that the fast of the Gentile 
was far more honest than the fast of the Christian 
Roman. Numa observed rigid fasts. The Emperor 
Julian, says Spartian, on certain occasions limited him- 
self to herbs and peas. Livy says that the Decemviri, 
after examining the Sibylline books on some occasion, 
instituted a fast in honour of Ceres every five years ; 
but fasting is so natural an expression of penitence in 
an uncultivated state of society, that no stress what- 
ever can be laid on any resemblance in this particular. 
As to the priestly absolution, whether there is anything 
at all similar to it to be found amongst the GentOe 
Romans, I really cannot inform you. And with this 
confession, I will conclude my attempt to draw a com- 
parison between the religions of ancient and modem 
Rome. 
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The observations with which I now yenture to trou- 
ble you, are not written in the spirit of religious par- 
tizanship, and certainlj cannot affect the faith of the 
Catholic, which, as I have before remarked, would 
remain the same were confession done away with. 
My only object has been to convey to you my impres- 
sions of the action of certain observances customary in 
the Catholic Church, and this only as far as Italy is 
concerned. Circumstances greatly modify the opera- 
tions and effects of these observances. If, for instance, 
auricular confession has its evils, here, if anywhere, 
they will be the most glaring, where society in general 
is so corrupt, and where the productions of the natural 
and moral world are of a more gigantic character than 
with us. If, again, the Italian priest makes frequent 
slips (though greater facilities may be afforded to him 
than others in the ex^eise of several of his priestly 
duties), much must be attributed to the general loose 
state of pubKc morals. Still, making all the allow- 
ances that charity can make, confession appears to me 
to be debasing in its influences as far as the penitent is 
concerned, aad aa affordiag dangerous temptations to 
the priest ; so that I am resolved, in spite of frequent 
entreaties di credere di oonfesmre e di andare dritto in 
Paradiso" to confess to that Being only who knoweth 
the heart of man. 
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LETTER XIII. 



Among the surest indications of the genius and culti- 
vation of a people, may be remarked the influence and 
character of the pulpit. They act and re-act one upon 
the other, and in some countries much more than in 
others. Hence is it that in the course of mj trarels I 
haye been curious to ascertain as correctly as possible 
the character and influence of the priesthood, and 
especially the manner in which they sustained that of 
the pulpit. This I regarded as my social gauge,— or, 
to change the figure, as presenting me with an epitome 
of the modes of thought and feeling peculiar to the 
people amongst whom I was making my temporary 
sojourn. Such a method of forming a judgment, I 
am aware, is open to objection. The ex uno disce 
omnes principle may be too indiscriminately applied, 
and the weaknesses and superstitions of a solitary 
mind may be too strongly insisted on as a &ir spe- 
cimen of the intellectual character of the mass. It is 
necessary here, then, as indeed in all cases, to observe 
under a great variety of circumstances, and afterwards 
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to strike a &ir balance. The pulpit may be regarded 
under two phases, material and spiritual. Under the 
former, I would class all those mechanical artistic 
preparations which are got up solely as aids in working 
upon the passions ; and these are of so remarkable a 
kind in this country, as to distinguish the Italian 
from the English pnlpit, not less than their mighty 
intellectual d^erence. I remember when I first visited 
Italy and attended the pompous services of her gor- 
geous churches, few objects (after the first impression 
of surprise and admiration had subsided) struck me 
more than the immense dimensions of the pulpit. No 
mere corerless box, as with us, I assure you, in which 
the unfortunate orator is cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined ; but a species of eamerella^ in some instances an 
open stage, on which the preacher walks backwards 
and forwards, using all such expressions of feeling as 
the enthusiasm of the moment may prompt, or the 
careful study of many a private hour may have taught 
him. In short, in the Italian pulpit there is no danger 
of throwing the cushions over, of loosing one's balance, 
or of rapping the knuckles in the case of too great an 
elevation of the arm : all is spacious and roomy ; and 
I could easily imagine a commission of Roman priests 
instructing their architect to '^give ample room and 
verge enough ;" and I might finish the quotation, as 
far as regards many of the Beverendi^ but it is not to 
the point. The surprise of the traveller is more espe- 
cially awakened at certain seasons of the year and in 
certain churches. If, for instance, he attend the 
church of Gesii or of Santa Maria in Ara Coeli at 
Christmas, or of Sant' Andrea della Yalle at Quare- 
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sima, then is the ** glorious summer" of the preacher, 
and there upon a large stage he exhibits all the power 
of the histrionic art, draws aside the veil which con- 
ceals the secrets of the invisible world from the eyes 
of the unsanctified laitj, expatiates with all the easj 
familiarity of a friend upon existences and objects 
whom no mortal eye hath seen or can see, and on his 
own sovereign in&llibility, or rather that of his Church, 
imposes lawaand regulations on the credulous and re- 
sistless masses who are weeping or praying or uttering 
their Ma$na mia's beneath him. In the church of 
Santa Maria in Ara Coeli, however, the preadbters for 
the time being are young children, guarded by the 
Boman legions. These recite short dramas in honour 
of the Bambino and the Madonna, and, converting the 
sanctuary into a nursery, are indebted for the influence 
of their oratory to the kind of parental feeling which 
their youth and simplicity and beauty awaken. For 
myself, had any such a feeling been awakened within 
me, it would have been of a mudh more comprehensive 
character; for all appeared to me to be babes alike, 
and to have equal claims upon any superfluous pn^ 
rental feeling that I could bestow upon them. Let me 
not, however, be too rigid a censor, for we have all 
our baubles and our rattles; and though arrived at 
different stages of human progress, as regards what we 
shall be, we are but mere children. So piefd on the 
Boman legions, and the infantine clergy, and the in- 
fantine audience. Besides the pulpit, there is a pecu* 
liarity in the very manoeuvres by which the orator 
attempts to awaken and to interest public attention. 
Thus attached to his temporary stage is generally a cross 
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with the figure of the Sayiour extended upon it : this he 
sometimes apostrophizes as if the incarnate God were 
really hanging upon it; sometimes he passionately 
kisses it ; sometimes he flourishes it in the act of ex- 
hortation and denunciation; and with eyerj ware of 
the cross, not uncommonly one hears an united hurst 
of anguish or adoration from the masses who are 
assemhled beneath him. Nor is the cross the only 
object of persuasion introduced in the pulpit. I have 
seen a skull and an entire skeleton, a lighted torch 
and an iron chain, brought to the preacher one after 
another, and used according to the settled design of his 
discourse; and used, as I shall have occasion to tell 
you in another letter, with terrific effect. Sometimes, 
too, may be seen the image of the Madonna or a saint, 
dressed out in a gay or sombre habit, according to 
the season, placed on a table immediately beneath the 
pulpit, and addressed by the preacher and kissed by 
the people with the same impassioned feeling that 
might have been entertained towards a living, moving 
being. These are, then, some of the instruments of 
his art with which the mighty magician who sits up 
aloft proceeds to sport with the human mind, as if it 
were a mere plaything in his hands; and terrible is 
indeed the power which he exercises. We speak of the 
power which he exerts who discloses some hitherto un- 
discovered path in the field of nature, or who attains 
to the highest eminence in some particular branch of 
learning; yet I have at times thought it trivial as 
compared with the influence which the finished orator 
exercises over the human soul, and with which he fixes 
the character of a district or a nation or an age. His 
u 2 
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ia the highest domniion which can be exercised, — that 
of mind oyer mind in its holiest and loftiest aspira- 
tions. One cannot calculate its magnitude, often not 
trace its direction or extent ; and a single word which 
upon your ear, perhaps, has dropped unnoticed, has 
fedlen upon the ear of many another, whose ererj 
future act wiU hearafter be modified by it. Often 
hare such thoughts occurred to me in a Roman church, 
where I haye witnessed an entire audience respond to 
the doquence of the preacher, as the trees of a forest 
to eyery breath of wind that passes oyer them. I 
haye now such a scene distinctly in my recollection, 
which I witnessed in the church of Gesu, — eyery 
comer of that stupendous church crowded, — ^the si- 
lence of death preyaiHng amongst them, — ^their yery 
breath suspended, and eyery eye directed upon one 
man, the acknowledged master for the time of near 
two thousand human souls. At first, intense curiosity 
enchains them. With a few words, the orator riyets 
their attention. A well-told witty anecdote difiuses 
a smile oyer eyery face and awakens a general titter ; 
and then a touching allusion, expressiye of some tender 
sentiment, as quickly melts them into tears. Thus, 
like a finished artist, as if he delighted in sporting 
with human sensibilities, he passes fi-om wit to senti- 
ment, at eyery firesh period awakening smiles or tears, 
till by some terrible denunciation of sin, and particular 
application of it to his audience, he brings them all 
upon their knees, and compels them to inyoke the 
aid of the Madonna in terms of the most moying 
anguish. Such scenes I haye witnessed, not once 
nor twice, but often, in Rome and elsewhere, but 
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never without feeling the immense responnbilities 
which the pulpit orator inears,<— of the vast power 
he exercises for good or for evil, — and of the im- 
mense social danger of interesting such a man or 
such a body of men in the defence and maintenance 
of any given set of opinions. We may view, however, 
the scene which I have just described under two 
aspects. Entering a church and listening to the orator, 
every thing seems to be the effect of nature only, 
whereas the whole is often the most finished piece of 
acting, got up with the most deliberate and careful 
study, as any one may convince himself who has the 
opportunity of being behind the scenes. Thus the torch 
is brought ahready lighted at a preconcerted sign; so 
with the chain or cord, and so with the statue; the 
skull or the skeleton have been concealed, too, before- 
hand beneath the pulpit. It is as if it had been pre- 
viously written on the stage-copy of a drama, — ^torch 
here, or, skull there; and even the preacher who in 
the saeristia was the gayest of the priestly throng, 
entering the pulpit, appears by some magic power to 
be a changed being : his voice trembles with emotion ; 
he weeps and laughs and prays, and flagellates himself; 
and, as if he had two spiritual existences, appears 
capable of subduing not others only, but even himself. 
The pulpit and its accompaniments, then, materially 
considered, may be regarded as furnishing materials for 
the first volume of a work on the genius and mental 
cultivation of Italy, and they tell us in brief of a people 
distinguished rather by quickness of feeling than ac- 
tivity of thought, by mental childishness rather than by 
manly maturity of the reasoning powers. 
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And now let me pass to the second portion o£ mj 
remarks (a much more delicate and difficult subject), 
— K>n the inteliectoal and moral character of fhe dis- 
courses of the Italian preacher, of which I cannot saj 
I hare formed a veiy eleyated opinion. Indeed, as I 
have already obserred, the preacher and the people will 
always act and re-act one upon the other. Sucli is the 
case, eminently so, in Italy, where amidst a great 
variety of pulpit orators, under almost every yarietj of 
circumstances, though I have met with much ingenuity, 
often taste and sensibility, I have scarcely in any in- 
stance met with that profundity of thought or close- 
ness of reasoning which not unfrequently distinguish 
the English preacher. One reason of this obviously is, 
that the Italians are not a thinking people, and such a 
style would be lost upon them. Another reason is, 
that the Roman Catholic Church, insisting on an im- 
plicit faith in its dogmata, gives no scope to thought 
and discourages all inquiry. Hence is it that the ora- 
tory of the Italian pulpit is highly impassioned and 
imaginative. It loves to paint a pure world of romance, 
in which the Godhead and the Madonna and San Gui- 
seppe are brought before us in all the easy familiarity 
with which a human family might be presented ; their 
interpositions in behalf of their Catholic worshipers, at 
times ludicrously enough, related as if they were events 
of the most common occurrence ; the whole transac- 
tions of the divine household, if I may so express 
myself without impiety, minutely narrated ; and the 
godhead, instead of being represente4 as that pure 
spiritual unity we are taught to adore in the holy 
Scriptures, — eternal, immortal, invisible, — ^is parcelled 
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out amongst a number of imaginaiy beings, who inhabit 
a perfect world of romance. There are abo other ex-< 
istences, such as guardian and archangels, as well as 
saints, who serre to give life to the pictures of the 
preacher, and with whom he seems to be on terms of 
the most perfect acquaintance. How many are the 
anecdotes I have heard of what such a saint said or 
did, — of a conversation between him and the Madonna 
or Gesu,— K>f the interposition of Santa Maria, or Santa 
Teresa, or San Gennaro, in behalf of a suffering wor- 
shiper ; and all most deyoutlj received on the authority 
of the descendant of the Apostles,— as devoutly, 
indeed, as the gospel itself! These are some of the 
staple commodities which the Roman preacher offers 
to his audience. Nor must I forget to allude to the 
scenery which he employs. Hell and Purgatory in all 
their horrors, and Paradise with all its glories, are 
circumstantially described, as if they were within a 
day's journey, or as if the orator were merely adding an 
appendix to the veracious narratives of a Yirgil or a 
Dante : nay, in order to give greater life to his descrip- 
tions, I have seen the action of hell-fire represented in 
the pulpit by the actual application of a torch to the 
wrist, — the picture being thus made much more graphic 
than any which a Rubens or a Michael Angelo have 
ever painted, and giving rise to the suspicion almost 
that the celebrated painting of Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel, or of Rubens at Munich, may have 
furnished more materials than the Gospels. After liuch 
statements as these, I am sure you will consider me 
justified in describing Italy as one vast nursery for 
children, and the preachers as nursing fathers, who, like 
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nurses of another sex, are constantly feeding the 
imagination with more monstrous fables than fairy- 
land has ever suggested, and basing their spiritual 
dominion on the credulity and ignorance of their 
spiritual children. 

Shall I now proceed to give you some quotations 
from certain discourses I have heard, in illustration or 
confirmation of my remarks ? Taken alone, I am sure 
you would regard them as a mass of farragine ; but 
they may be interesting, and are perhaps necessary in 
justification of the rather free observations which have 
preceded. The first citations I give you shaU be from 
a series of sermons I heard during the Festa dei Marti, 
which occurs in the month of November, and lasts 
nine days. Then is it that those who have incurred 
obligations to the dead in the way of masses or vows, 
are called on to fulfil them ; and many is the saintly 
priest who thrives well at this season, and many is the 
soul in Purgatory (at least, so says the priest) who is 
refreshed by the offerings and duties of the obedient 
Catholic; but whether thrives best the priest or the 
soul, I must leave to his Holiness to decide. The 
church that I frequented had the additional ornament 
of a table beneath the pulpit, on whidi were placed two 
human skulls, and between them was placed a figure 
of Jesus Christ, which every one as he entered devoutly 
kissed. The preacher was an aged man of eighty, an 
excellent, pure-minded man, incapable of saying a word 
for effect, or a word that he did not himself most re- 
ligiously believci so that his sentiments may be taken 
as a moHra of the modes of thinking peculiar to a cer- 
tain class. His first discourse was a description of 
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Purgatory,— ** A dark prison where souls were con- 
fined, and where a hundred fires were prepared. One 
of the pains of Purgatory consisted in being deprived 
of the beauty of God's face/' The summing up of the 
discourse was an urgent appeal to the audience in be- 
half of the souls in Purgatory. " All could do some- 
thing for their relief, however small that relief might 
be; " and upon this remark a little leather sack, at- 
tached to the end of a pole, was carried round, and 
well shaken at every new contribution. The next 
evening's discourse described the fire of Purgatory ; '4t 
was light by the breath of God ; " and then followed 
an anecdote. ** Santa Teresa was building a monas- 
tery for the benefit of the soul of a deceased cavalier ; 
but the works proceeding rather slowly, Jesus Christ 
came to her and said, ' Fate presto^ fate presto^ Teresa, 
for .that cavalier is suffering much/ So say I to you, 
-—fate prestOj fate presto : for now are suffering in 
Purgatory the souls of your partots, fiiends, acquaint- 
ance. Be liberal, and God will be so with you ; be 
ristrettOy and so God will be to you." The same sub- 
ject was continued on another occasion, when the 
preacher asserted that '^ even the slightest faults would 
be punished, and in the most eminent persons, for 
that the saints themselves had not escaped. Thus the 
sister of St. Peter had once appeared to him, saying 
she had been sent to Purgatory for washing her head 
on a Friday : and another saint, for being curious to 
hear a profane isong, had been sent to Purgatory. 
Punishments would be proportioned and assimilated 
to the degree and character of crime. The hands, for 
instance, would be punished when they were the of- 
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festderS) — ^the eyes, the feet, the tongue, and so on.^ 
The conclusion, however, though hiief, contained the 
pith of the matter, — ^' Souls might he redeemed." 
Towards the end of the series, the great necessity of 
masses to liherate the souls of the dead, and the n^- 
lect of Christians in using these means, were more and 
more insisted on. '' It was the hahit of man to forget 
his fellow creatures in their sufFmngs. Joseph had 
heen put in the hottom of a well, and all his former 
henefits to his hrethren had heen forgotten. Joh lost 
ererything, and was then ahandoned. So with the 
souls in Purgatory, — ^they were forgotten, — no masses 
were offered for them. A man on his death hed in- 
yoked his children to provide masses for the liberation 
of his soul ; in the agony of affliction, the promise was 
fervently given; hut a few days passed, and he was 
forgotten in his sufferings : then said he, ' Fool that 
I was to give away all my property without providing 
for my soul ! ' " Almsgiving also is believed to have, 
and is represented as having, a similar effect with 
masses. If one gives a haioccho or a slice of bread to 
a poor person, you are thanked, and told, as an en* 
cottiagement to farther charity, that riftfresea h anime 
in PurgatoriOy or that you have delivered a soul from 
Puigatoiy. Indeed, by the populace, the value of 
almsgiving is made a matter of calculation; and I 
have often heard it maintained, that for every donation 
to the poor, Ood gives hereafter died o cinquantaper 
eefUo^ as the case may be. To return, however, to my 
preacher once more,— he, in his concluding discourse, 
recommended alms giving. <^ Santa Teresa had re- 
cdived a cup of cold water fiom a contoiino, and as 
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a return prayed for his soul in Purgatory forty years. 
Masses were of equal avail in rescuing souls from the 
horrors of Purgatory. He could not resume his seat 
without strongly recommending to their attention their 
poor brethren the priests," — and then he ordered (there 
had been already two in the same evening) a third 
collection. Thus ended a series of lectures, which I 
take as a fair specimen of the pidpit instruction pro- 
vided in the country districts of Italy. You will have 
discovered not a slight admixture of the marvellous 
in the quotations I have offered to you, — a wonderful 
pretension to an intimate acquaintance with the secrets 
of the invisible world, mingled widi a very shrewd 
regard to the interests of Mother Church. For every 
thing is reduced to its pecuniary value. Thus charity 
is the putting out one's substance to interest at a good 
per centage ; and the price of deliverance from Pur- 
gatory may be calculated by the number of masses to 
be offered. The soul of your father, or your brother, 
or your wife, says the priest, is suffering the torments 
of Purgatory. What shall I do to redeem them ? says 
the agitated mourner. The priest may answer, Ascend 
the Santa Scala (as I have seen a poor man do a^ 
Rome, the morning after the death of his father) ; or. 
Repeat daily a certain number of devotions ; or, still 
better. Command a mass or a certain number of 
masses. Now, every mass has its settled price, and 
is one of the most regular sources of gain to the clergy, 
many, I dare say, have little else to depend upon. No 
wonder is it, then, that masses are encouraged as a 
sure means of shortening or relaxing the pains of Pur- 
gatory, and as a sovereign remedy for diseases of this 
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world. A sore eye is a proyidence to a priest, — Santa 
Lucia must be invoked ; or some malady has Mien 
upon the devotee, — his patron must be interceded 
with ; or some beloved friend has fallen,— oh ! let him 
not cry in vain for aid from the fires of Purgatory, — 
and straightway masses are ordered, few or many, ac- 
cording to the affection or substance or vanity of the 
survivors. I have met, and meet, with instances of 
each of these cases constantly ; and it was only a few 
days since that an aged man, dependent almost upon 
charity for existence, applied to me for a scudo^ equal 
to about four shillings. Why ? His sister was just 
dead, and he wanted to order, not a pieeold messa^ 
but the me98a cantata. Alas for the poor fellow ! he 
had not the consolation of the mass ; for it cotdd be 
had by purchase only, and any little donation, I 
thought, was far better in his pocket than in that of 
another. I believe this is the true way of putting the 
subject ; so some little violence I did to his feelings for 
the good of his body. But who must not condemn a 
system which (apparently with a view to support it- 
self) thus trifles with and feeds upon the credulity of 
the poor and ignorant ? 

Let us now leave the lovely rural. districts of Italy, 
with their valleys teeming with the vine and the olive, 
with their classic hills sleeping beneath the purple hues 
of evening, — where, if one sees Catholicism in its most 
superstitious, he sees it in its most picturesque forms,-— 
where every mountain and valley and fount has, not its 
Oread or Dryad or Nymph, but at least its Saint, — 
where the sound of the village church bell may be 
heard, in every valley and on every hill-ade, at morning 
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and noon and evening, awakening the holy and simple 
feelings of the paesanOf who stops and rererentlj lifts 
his hat and whispers his Ave and signs the cross, — 
where faith exists without the shadow of a douht, and 
creations and existences are present to the mind of the 
humble labourer, more glorious and substantial than any 
which it has ever entered the mind of the lettered 
sceptic to conceive. Let us now leave scenes which I 
confess have for me a charm beyond all description, 
and let us now visit Imperial Papal Rome, the myste- 
rious interpreter of things invisible, the oracle of the 
Christian world. It was during Quaresima that I 
found myself in the Church of Sant' Andrea della 
Yalle, together with a vast concourse of Romans and 
foreigners, who flocked thither to hear the invincible 
eloquence of one of the most distinguished defenders 
of the Church. There was a large open stage erected, 
on which the preacher promenaded backwards and for- 
wards, dealing out his blows vrith downright good 
earnest against the unhappy heretic seated below. 
Triumphant and enviable position I have often thought 
is the pulpit, where a man can argue without danger of 
defeat, utter his invectives, and cast his firebrands, 
without the chance of interference ; and the preacher 
in question seemed to sympathize with me most 
heartily. As might be expected on a set occasion in 
the metropolis of Christendom, the topics of his dis- 
course were of a less fabulous and traditional character 
than those I have previously cited, bearing more upon 
the authority of the Church. This, he maintained, 
was ^' built upon St. Peter, who transferred the posses- 
sion of it to the Popes. Now, St. Peter's at Rome was 
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like the bark of the ApoBtle in which Jesus sate when 
he taught the people. * * * It was an extraordinary 
fact, that whilst Popes had been of different countries, 
languages, habits, and even bad ones, they hare all 
agreed in declaring the same doctrines. Heretics were 
never in accord; they were for ever changing their 
opinions. * * * Heresy was one of the gates of Hell, 
but it shall not prevail against Peter ; nay, it was one 
of the worst gates of Hell, because the broadest. * * * 
The Americans of the United States never remained 
six months in the same opinion ; they were ever chang- 
ing : this it was for a people to inteirpret the Scriptures 
by their own private judgment. But now a-days one 
only heard of judgment and opinions amongst Pro- 
testants,— of faith, never. Their faith, if anything, 
was faith in themselves. Now faith always implied 
something external ; therefore they have no faith at all. 
There was a German in Borne last year, a giowmastro 
^an inexperienced stripling]], senza cervelloj who bad 
received his education with a view to the Church at 
one of the first universities in Germany. The Pro- 
testants , he said, had no need of Papal infallibility ; 
each one read the Scriptures and interpreted them for 
himself, trusting to the aid of the Holy Spirit ; thus," 
said the preacher, "denying to the Pope what every 
private individual claims for himself. * * * The Bible 
was a good book, with the explanation of the priest ; 
but without it, it was of no value at all. * ♦ * Popes 
and priests might forget what was due to their charac- 
ter and position ; but still they were to be respected." 
I now must give you another quotation firom the same 
person, not on my own authority, but on that of a 
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Clergyman of the English Church who was present. 
It was a humorous description of the entrance of the 
newlj-appointed English Bishop into Jerusalem, con- 
trasting what he was pleased to represent as rather a 
pompous entry, with the simplicity of Christ's entrance. 
" First," he said, " came the Bishop, and then the 
Bishopess, and then the little Bishoplings ; hut finding 
no souls to cultivate in Jerusalem, they retired to Joppa 
to cultivate cauliflowers ! " It is scarcely necessary to 
ohserve that the quotations which I have given you 
display a strong animus against Protestants, — an in- 
conclusiveness of reasoning which a tyro might detect, 
— and a flimsy, impertinent manner, very inconsistent 
with the dignity either of the place or the suhject ; yet 
such a man was for the time heing the champion of 
Catholicism, the admired of all heholders. 

I have now fulfilled my promise of giving you some 
little account of the Italian pulpit. Imperfect and su- 
perficial of course it is, as it does not pretend to he any- 
thing more than a summary of the ohservations of a 
traveller. My deductions and sentiments, therefore, 
may he very wrong, hut for most of the facts I can 
vouch; and what do these facts teach us as to the 
doctrines and practice of the Church or the character 
of the people ? As to the doctrines of the Church, 
implicit slavish submission to her dogmata seems to be 
inculcated as the sine qud non for the Christian, as 
embodying almost virtue itself. A man may be highly 
moral in all the relations of life, yet if he doubt a 
doctrine of Mother Church, or comply not with her 
requisitions, he has the taint of heresy upon him, and 
the broadest gate of Hell lies open to receive him. 
x2 
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For her practice, as far as we hare seen in the quota- 
tions I haye offered to you, is to maintain the obedi- 
ence of her children by suppressing in eyery possible 
manner the exercise of the reasoning ^ulty^ and en- 
couraging superstition, credulity, and eyerything else 
that can enfeeble the mind. She reduces man to in- 
&ncy (designedly, I will not say), and then proyides 
him toys, saints and xelics and/wto, with all their ac- 
companiments of ribbons and flowers and music and 
incense ; and when he has thus become once a^un a 
prattler, she takes adyantage of his hopes and fears to 
All her coffers and enrich her clergy. In these few 
words I haye nearly anticipated what I had meant to 
say on the character of the people. Discouraged in 
the exercise of their thinking powers, they become 
mentally degraded, and instead of inyestigating the 
sublime truths of Christianity, and entering into the 
lofty regions of thought which they open to us, they 
rather babble oyer improbable traditions and monkish 
legends, like children who wander delighted through 
the wild regions of romance. 
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LETTER XIV. 



It has heea often contended in favour of state 
churches, that they subdue, if not suppress, that wild 
fanaticism which is at the same time supposed to be 
the offspring of sectarianism. I have always thought 
that the existence or non-existence of such fanaticism 
had very little relation to a state church, but depended 
rather on the mental condition of a people. The ques- 
tion then resolres itself into this, — Are state churches 
favourable to the intellectual development of a peo- 
ple ?•— a £act I ain very hoc from asserting of the oldest 
established Christian Church, as one witnesses its ope- 
raton in Italy ; and which I take for granted you will 
not assert of Holy Mother Church in England. Of 
the correctness of my opinion I had not long since a 
remarkable confirmation; and as it made an impres- 
sion ^on my mind which I am sure will never be 
e&oedf you will perhaps pardon me if I give you the 
circumstances in detail. It was during the winter of 
184 — , that I found myself en voyage in a small 
country village in the south of Italy, picturesque be- 
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yond all description in its appearance, lorely in its 
situation, and, as usual in this divine land, remarkable 
aUke for its dirty, ruinous condition ; for whether it be 
from the want of capital, or from the kucia fare 
system, erery thing, from the fiei^e of a Genoese 
church to a Calabrian Tillage, is unfinished. In short, 
it was just the site that Bomance or Superstition might 
select for action; and my imagination had already 
hegun to weave some wonders in connection with it, 
when the reality presented itself. We had just satis- 
fied those craving, ever-recurring wants which remind 
us beyond every other thing of our infirmity, and the 
satisfaction of which constitutes perhaps one of the 
greatest pleasures of human life, when we proposed 
to lionize the village; — ^no very difficult task where 
a hop, skip, and a jump were sufficient to cross the 
gran piazza. Instead of lionizing, however, we found 
that we were being lionized; for in these out-of-the- 
way places where there is but little communication with 
the great world, the arrival of a foreigner, and that 
foreigner an IngUse^ is an event which quite disturbs 
the equanimity of the piazza, furnishes matter for 
sage conjecture to the coteries in the Gaffe Nobile or 
the hottega of the Pharmacista, and, but for the want 
of journals, might be gazetted the next morning. 
Without any pretensions, then, to the distinction, we 
found that we were great lions, — highly flattering 
to our vanity, of course ! After we had explored and 
been explored, we began to return to our loeanda^ 
taking another path, which led by the parish church. 
Now I can never pass a church door without entering. 
Whether it be, in general terms, that I have an En- 
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glishman's tastes for churches and churchyards, or that 
I associate with the house of God the most important 
events and the calmest and holiest moments of life, 
or whether it be that it carries me in imagination into 
the presence of that mysterious Existence who pervades 
all space, — whatever it be, the solemnity of the long 
drawn aisle, or the beauty of the Grecian capital, and 
the pealing of the organ, and the sweet-smelling in- 
cense, never fail to attract me, and to produce a train 
of pleasurable emotions. On the evening in question, 
to the usual inducements was added curiosity ; for it 
was the commencement of the season of the missions 
which take place once in every two or three years, at 
the option of the Bishop of the diocese, and according 
to the supposed moral necessities of the place, — the 
object of them being not so much to enforce any given 
doctrines, as to awaken the people from that kind of 
moral tissta in which they are too apt to indulge. 
Those who are usually selected for the duties of the 
missions are friars of the Franciscan order, — ^men, from 
their rule and habits and descent, well acquainted with 
the modes of thought and feeling peculiar to the peo- 
ple, and better calculated than any others, therefore, to 
influence them. Their arrival in a country town is 
the sure precursor of a great change. From morning 
till night there are masses or sermons or confessions ; 
the social aspect of the little community is completely 
altered. No longer will you see the peasantry dancing 
the Tarantella in the country, nor hear the merry laugh 
in the piazza; an universal gloom seems to have settled 
upon the people, who now refuse all diversions as 
suddenly and violently as they will again plunge into 
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them when the Toice of the charmer has ceased to 
charm. On entering the church, it was certainly a 
remarkahle scene I witnessed. A Franciscan friar, 
one of the relay of twelve who had been sent for the 
occasion, was holding forth in terms less polished than 
strong ; for amongst the epithets he applied to his au- 
dience I remember was, *' ye devib in the flesh ;" and 
amongst the threatened punishments were hell-fire 
and flames, — epithets and threats which very naturally 
alarmed the poor people, and produced a degree of 
consternation which it was terrible to witness. Beside 
the friar was an image of the Madonna, and in his 
hand he carried a crucifix, which might better hare 
furnished matter for compassion, long-sufiering, and 
gentleness, but which, on the contrary, seemed only to 
lend greater energy to the denunciations which were 
launched forth. As the duties of the mission were to 
be resumed on the morrow and continued for several 
days, I felt curious to see and hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter, and determined to attend. The 
only variety, however, on the occasion was, that at the 
conclusion of the sermon the friar produced an iron 
chain, and, as a kind of voluntary sacrifice, I take it, 
for the sins of the people, began to beat himself most 
unmercifully. No doubt but that it was with the same 
idea that, on the follovring evening, the whole com- 
pany of friars, with their heads crowned with thorns 
and preceded by the cross, advanced to the high altar, 
and there flagellated themselves, — ^the entire congre- 
gation, amounting to nearly two thousand souls, ac- 
companying this sacrifice with most fearful shrieks. 
The excitement seemed to increase day by day (the 
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for on the following evening, at the conclusion of the 
sermon, the vast multitude, in the midst of whom I 
stood, sank at a word upon their knees, and, each 
producing a rope, began to scourge themselres most 
vigorously. Imagine the scene, if you can ; for I can 
give you no adequate description of it. A dimly lighted 
church, rendered still more obscure by the clouds of 
dust which arose on every hand, — a host of fanatics 
on their knees, groaning, shrieking, praying, crossing, 
and scourging, — ^such was the position in which I 
most unexpectedly and suddenly found myself, and 
from which I could not extricate myself very easily; so 
that I was obliged to remain exposed to all such blows 
as fate or devotion showered down upon me, and some- 
times not a little anxious as to the extremes to which 
fanaticism might drive the £uthful. The evening 
passed, however, without any farther ill consequence ; 
and the next morning again found me in the church. 
On entering, I found three of the friars in different 
parts haranguing as many separate congregations, until 
at length they were interrupted by a procession of the 
unmarried youth of the country (the women being 
clothed in white), all wearing crowns of thorns ou their 
heads. As they moved slowly on, they chanted some 
office of the Church in the minor key, the organ lend- 
ing its accompaniment, until, having arrived at the 
altar, they knelt and received the SaniMnui^ and then 
retired in the same order. The coup cPanl was ex- 
quisite ; the costumes, beauty and youth of the devotees, 
gave them an interest which I can ill describe. But 
what a crowd of conflicting reflections did this scene 
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awaken within me ! Every thing was here combined 
which art and nature could lend to affect the imagina- 
tion; but, on the other hand, it was melancholy to 
think that these, the hope of the present and fiitare 
generation, were thus bound oyer to the perpetuation 
of such gross fanaticism as I had for several days been 
witnessing. Nor was the scene without its influence 
upon those who were more accustomed than myself to 
such exhibitions, the whole congregation being on their 
knees, and the majority excited to tears ; and to tell 
the truth, there was something so affecting in the 
general aspect of the scene, that had I been of the 
same persuasion, as a parent or a brother, I should 
have sympathised most deeply with them. In the 
evening, as usual, three fnars preached in succession 
with fearful effect, though at this distance of time I 
cannot recal the subject; and at the conclusion, the 
last preacher called upon the resident clergy to scourge 
themselves. Immediately, the whole chapter (for, 
though small, this place was the head of a diocese) 
proceeded, with an aged man of eighty at their head, 
to the high altar, and there scourged themselves with 
ropes. Strange mixture of humility and pride ! — as if 
this degrading act could be regarded by the Deity as an 
atonement for the sins of the people, or as if it could 
be of any effect in moving the counsels of the Eternal, 
Unchangeable God ! We did not leave the church, 
however, this evening with otherwise than pleasurable 
feelings ; for one of the most beautiful acts I have ever 
witnessed (though not suited, perhaps, to the genius of 
the English or the state of English society), I now saw 
performed. One of the friars, taking a cross in his 
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Iiand, planted himself on the high altar, and, after 
making one er two remarks on the great duty of loying 
one another, called upon all who were at enmitj to 
emhrace heneath the cross of Jesus Christ and seek 
a mutual reconciliation. The effect of such an exhor- 
tation was magical. First came one tottering under 
the wdght of years and placed himself heneath that 
sacred standard^-^and then another, his hitter enemy. 
It seemed as if on the confines of the graye they 
wished to gire and receive that pardon they would 
shortly stand in need of from their Maker. Thus, 
from different parts of the church, were seen every 
now and then individuals advancing and emhiacing 
under the cross. It was a happy village that night ; 
for pride had kept many apart, whom strong, though 
secret, love would have readily united ; and it was a 
hlessed religion, the spirit of which, with healing on 
its wings, came and softened down the harsh feelings 
and petty feuds which divided the little community ! 
I have already ohserved that the mission was con- 
ducted with the most dramatio effect, and according to 
the most ingenious principles of art ; and the offices of 
the three or four last eveningfi were so striking, that I 
noted them more particularly. On the occasion, then, to 
which I allude, the first preacher gave a dry exposition 
of a passage in Scripture, which I may venture to say 
was so little understood by the people, that the only 
impression produced upon them was that of the good 
fiiar's learning. To him succeeded another of the 
firatemity, a man of wit aii4 anecdote, another Rowland 
Hill with a cowl and scapul^,' who kept the people in 
a perpetual flow of good humkour. It was amusing to 
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see the change produced on the physiognomies of the 
multitude in one short quarter of an hour, — ihe solemn, 
lifeless, sleepy expression relaxing beneath many an 
undulating smile, and at last breaking into a general 
titter. No wonder that he was a general £ATOUiite, and 
universally deemed a nice man. At length came the 
preacher par excellence, — ^the Boanerges of the monkish 
train,-— emaciated by fasting and penance rather than 
by age, and distinguished by as quick and brilliant an 
eye as I have erer witnessed. Before giving out his 
text, he chanted in the minor key a CanzcndnOy the 
words of which you may take or reject as you like, but 
they are as follows : — 

Perdona Dio 
Ad nn Peccfttore 
Chi sta col cuore 
Pieno di dolore. 

Eooo la cagioDe 
Del pianto mio 
Hoo£fesoDio 
Con no foror. 

La trista xnorte 
Edflgoidiao 
DaogmTizio 
Luogi Signore. 

Ed al Inferno 
In pene eteae 
Kon candannare 
Padre di amore. 

Ha oogll Angeli 
£ conMaiia 
Quest* alma mia 
Ti godra allor. 
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These stanzas, chanted bj the friar and taken up by 
the multitude, produced a most lugubrious effect, and 
readily disposed the minds of the ignohiU mdgu8 for 
any impression the preacher was disposed to make. 
The subject of the sermon was " Death," which was of 
course painted in all the terrors a fertile and excited 
imagination could suggest, and enforced occasionally by 
references to Rousseau, Henry YIII., and other equally 
uncatholic individuals, of whom the greater portion of 
the audience doubtless knew as little as of the Grand 
Lama. After exhausting all his oratory, the £riar at 
length produced a human skull and thigh bones, the 
real argufnentum ad hominemy and dangling them over 
and rattling them against the pulpit, exclaimed, *^ Here, 
lovely girl ! see to what you will be reduced ! " — an 
appeal which was responded to by wailing and sobbing 
from all parts of the church, interrupted only by the 
preacher's exclaiming, ^^ Alia penUenzc^^ — aUa p&ni" 
tenza!" Then, as on the preceding occasions, the 
congregation again fell upon their knees, and with 
ropes repeated the same castigation amidst the usual 
fearful cries. 

The next morning was Sunday, — ^in our dear land 
replete with calm and holy influences, — ^in how strong 
a contrast with the scenes I now was destined to wit- 
ness ! There was a restlessness, an attempt at dra- 
matic effect in every thing I saw and heard, utterly 
at variance with the calm and simple dignity of the 
religion of Christ; and, apart from curiosity, I was 
sadly tired of the exhibition. On entering, then, the 
church, I found all the confessionals full and high mass 
being celebrated, at the conclusion of which the whole 
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congregation received the communioni— -a ceremony 
which offered scenes of no slight interest. For there 
might be seen many aged and sick who had been 
brought from their beds to perform this, perhaps, the 
last religious office of their lives, and supported by 
their children in all the flower and beauty of youth. 
There was more than one group that reminded me of 
that wonderM painting of Domeniehino in the Ya* 
tican which represents the administration of the com- 
munion to St. Jerome. The pleasing impressions of 
the morning, however, were completely effaced by the 
services of the evening. The subject of the discourse 
was the Last Judgment, which you will have no diffi- 
culty in believing was handled in a manner to terrify 
the poor audience, the preacher using eveiy art Jua 
imagination could suggest to affect such minds as those 
he was addressing; sometimes throwing a veil over 
the Madonna's face, or tvinung her round (for die 
moved on a pivot) and presenting her back to them 
in tok^oL of alienation of feeling ; s(»netimes shaking 
her garments, which were black, allusive to the train 
of thought in which he was indulgmg; and, lastly, 
piFoducing an iron chsdn and again scourging himself 
violently, the harsh clank of which against the panels 
of Hie pulpit, united with the heavy sound of the ropes 
as they once more fell upon the shoulders of the un- 
fortunate fanatics, and the sobs and shrieks of the fe- 
males, produced a confusion so distressing, that I could 
no longer endure it. Oh, what a relief it was to leave 
the church, and amidst the silence of nature gaze up- 
wards on the thousand lights which glittered in the 
heavens, speaking more eloquently than human tongue 
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could speak of the majesty of the Most High ! Nerer 
had night appeared so beautifhl as this; it was not 
that it had all the softness and transparence of an 
Italian night, but in every aspect it assumed it had a 
moral and religious influence, tranquillizing my feel- 
ings, which had been outraged, and setting forth the 
dignity and power and goodness of God in terms but 
ill understood by those whom I had so recently listened 
to. And yet on the following evening I found myself 
in the same position. What a strange piece of con- 
tradiction is man ! There was a fascination in these 
scenes which I could not resist. Whether it was the 
love of excitement or curiosity that led me there, I 
cannot say ; but there I was as usual ; and the subject 
of the sermon was Hell, — ^fit subject for such a preacher 
and such an audience! It might have been Omnis- 
cience itself that was speaking, so intimate was the 
knowledge displayed of the secrets of the unknown 
world ; and a terrible experience, it might have been 
supposed, had taught the friar all the horrors he de- 
tailed. It was towards the end of his discourse that 
he called for a lighted pitch torch, which was in wait- 
ing, and, deliberately plucking up his sleeve, held out 
his wrist immediately over the rising flame. Such 
was the torment to which every member of the sinner 
would be subjected hereafter throughout all eternity ! 
It was remarkable that there was no flinching on the 
part of the Mar, so strongly his nerves seemed to be 
strung, nor was there any deception ; for I went to 
see him the next day, and his wrist then, as on several 
later occasions, was bound up, and he evidently suf- 
fered. Indeed, his general suffering was great ; for I 
y2 
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have known him, in the intervals of his exertions, to 
he confined to his hed and throwing up hlood ; and 
though under medical orders not to leave his chamber, 
yet the morning and evening always found him at his 
post. If there was fanaticism in the conduct of this 
man, then, there was at least sincerity. But what a 
spectacle was that I have just described, and what a 
scene of confusion ensued ! The house of God, that 
holy retreat from all the cares and turmoils of the 
world, seemed, as if by magic, to be changed into a 
Pandemonium, and to bring before the bodily eye the 
terrors which had been painted in such lirely colours. 
Wailings and sobs and shrieks arose, not from one or 
two, but from the mass ; and, as if the elements them- 
selves sympathized in the scene, a sirocco wind was 
roaring without, ready to burst in at the first opening, 
whilst the thunder pealed aloft and the lightning flashed 
in broad sheets through the windows. It is a literal 
and meagre description I give you; the most active 
imagination would fail, I think, to picture anything 
more terrible. For myself, I was trembling with ex- 
citement, though my reason condemned in the strongest 
terms all that I witnessed; and of the others who 
where present, several were the next morning confined 
to their beds, and more than one carried to the grave.* 
And now came the concluding scenes of the mission. 
Five crosses were to be erected in different parts of 
the neighbourhood, as the first part of the morning's 
performance. I had seen them in the rough as m»*e 

* In these countries, a person dying at night is buried next morning, 
and those dying in the morning are buried at eve. The other morning 
I sent a poor womaii her fnerenda, — ^in the afternoon she was buried. 
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logs of wood, and now I saw them carried before the 
priests and all the authorities of the country, amidst 
the chantings of the clergy and the whole population 
who followed. As each was erected, a friar made a 
short address, and blessing the cross, assured the mul- 
titude that, kissing it and repeating aji Ave Maria and 
a Pater Nosier^ they would acquire two thousand years 
of indulgence ; so that in a pleasant morning's walk 
ten thousand years of indulgence were thus easily ob- 
tained ! How strongly was I reminded of the words 
of the Prophet, — " He that is so impoverished that he 
hath no oblation, chooseth a tree that will not rot ! " 
and again, '^ Their land is full of idols ; they worship 
the work of their own hands, that which their own 
fingers have made ; and the mean man boweth down, 
and the great man humbleth himself." The evening 
also brought its marvels. You must know that in 
the south of Italy now, as in the days of Augustus, 
amulets and charms are carried by almost every one 
for protection against the maTocchio, or from some 
feeling of devotion. The cross, or a sprig of blessed 
olive enclosed in a bag, with pictures of the Madonna 
or a saint, or a claw of a crab or its counterpart in 
silver or coral, may be seen dangling from the neck of 
the peasant or the chain of the noble, as may the horns « 
of a ram or a goat be seen nailed above every shop 
door, and those of a Sicilian ox elegantly mounted in 
the saloon of the prince, somewhat less conspicuously. 
Now, to complete the charm, these must all be blessed, 
— an operation which must be performed en masse or 
individually. I saw it en masse. Notice having been 
given from the pulpit that a benediction would this 
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evening be pronounced on such articles, all the people 
appeared in great force bearing crucifixes, both small 
and great, trees, bags and horns, pictures in folio and 
firames, dolls. Madonnas or saints, prsesepes and cra- 
dles, and eyerj other article that the inrention or 
superstition of man could suggest, or Soho Bazaar 
could or could not furnish. I know not to what to 
compare the scene, whether to the flitting of a Tillage 
in which each inhabitant carries some little article of 
furniture, or to the termination of an auction, when (in 
obedience to the orders of the presiding deity to move 
every thing off the ground) each man grasps his pur- 
chase ; but this I know, that it was one of the most 
extraordinary scenes I have ever seen, — as worthy of 
my humble comparisons, as it was unworthy of the 
dignity of the house of God. An address having 
been made touching the efficacy of blessed amulets, 
orders were given to each to raise his '^ arm," and im- 
mediately above the head appeared, not the forest of 
Dunsinane in motion, nor any other forest or thing 
which had its likeness in the heavens above or the 
earth beneath, but a mixed mass of articles, such as 
I have described above. On these the solemn bene- 
diction was pronounced ; the Holy Spirit fell ; and the 
people remained the happy possessors of sovereign 
charms against [maTocchiOy sickness and the Devil ! 
It was amusing, though melancholy, to see with what 
eagerness these articles were appropriated or carried to 
friends who could not attend in consequence of sick- 
ness. Yet here there was a difficulty which gave rise to 
a grave discussion between the ju^e du pays and one 
of the dofiB of the country, as to whether articles held in 
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the hands of one person doring the b^ediction would 
be efficacious when applied to another. It was a knotty 
sabjecty whidi, if I remember aright, the highest legal 
authority in the paese decided in the negatiye. It was 
during this remarkable spectacle of the benediction 
that the idaxpar excellences the Boanerges of the com- 
pany, was seen to dart from an obscure comer of the 
church, and with his robe streaming behind him, rush 
up the pulpit stairs, ezdaimiBg, ''To Paradise,-— to 
Paradise !*^this night let us go!" The people took 
it up, and with one unirersal cry repeated, "Yes, 
yes! — ^to-night, to-night, let us go! Madonna mie^ 
'•""Santa Maria!'* — and then were showered down 
upon them promises as bright as the maledictions and 
menaces of preceding eyenings had been terrible. I 
could scarcely recognize the preacher, so altered was 
his manner and appearance : that lugubrious recitatiye 
in the minor key was omitted at the oommencemeBt of 
the sermon ; the yoice and ac^ect were cheerful and 
beaming ; eyen the Madonna had changed her robes, 
wearing, if I remember aright, a light blue silk dress, 
and presenting now her face, rather than her bade, 
to the multitudes, with a countenance glowing with 
as much beneyotlenoe as wax and glass beads could 
manifest. And how happy were the people! They 
touched the Madonna's robes, and kissed their fingers, 
and uttered th^ Mama miaUy until they worked 
themselves up into a frenzy of joy, which found relief 
in smiles and tears. And no wonder was it ; for after 
haying been threatened for many evenings, by those 
whom the Church r^ards as '^ God upon earth," with 
death and the Devil, enforced by all the gloomy em- 
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blems of mortality and fataie torment, thej were 
snatched from the horrors of each, and now, through 
the promises of the preacher and the intercession of 
the ladj in blue silk, felt as confident of salvation as 
they had on the preyious night trembled in the sure 
and appalling expectation of damnation. 

And thus ended a Roman Catholic Mission in the 
South of Italy. A stronger exhibition of fanaticism, 
I may venture to assert, the annals of dissent cannot 
furnish ; and a remedy for sin so useless, that it lost 
its effect in twenty-four hours after. That I have 
given you these sketches as illustrative of the genius 
of the Roman Catholic religion, you will not of course 
imagine, — what is often called the genius of a reli- 
gion depending as much upon the intellectual deve- 
lopment of the professors of it, as upon any thing in- 
herent in itself. It is the mind of the individual 
which gives to religion what is often called its genius, 
producing all those monstrous diversities which, imder 
the same name, may be discovered even in Europe. 
Thus the Transcendentalism of Germany^ and the 
implicit faith and fanaticism of Italy, and the mixture 
of the two in England, are all modifications of Chris- 
tianity, without arriving at its ideal form. So with 
the superstition of the Calabrian and the more en- 
lightened faith of the Parisian, — these are but the 
modifications of an ideal Catholicism, depending on 
the mental culture of a people for the aspect it as- 
sumes, and capable of assuming a thousand different 
aspects, according to a change of circumstances. It 
is therefore rather as sketches of character that I send 
you these observations; for he who undertakes to 
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describe the social character of the Italians must needs 
describe their religious character. Here the man will 
not bathe, nor the woman swathe her baby, without 
first signing the cross ; nor the mariner put to sea for 
a long Tojage without offering his candle to the Ma- 
donna. Every hour has its devotion, and every tocco 
of the church-bell suggests some act of worship. 
Every shop is holy ground, for there may be found 
Santa Maria; and every street-comer has its Chris- 
tian emblem; nay, in the midst of the wilds of the 
Apennines, or the dreary yet grand sweeps of the 
Campagna, may often be found the cross, recording 
a deed of blood, and reminding one of the sufferings 
of the Redeemer. It is in their religious character, 
therefore, that we must seek the social character of the 
Italians ; and hence such remarks as I now send you 
must not be regarded as indicative of an animus 
against any one form of religion, nor of the vulgar 
curiosity of s^ traveller who delights in accumulating 
minute details to use them as a weapon of offence. 
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How strong and unirersal the belief which man en- 
tertains in the immortality of the soul! Sceptical 
though his language may he, yet his deeds, his institu- 
tions, his affections are full of faith, and the whole of 
his existence is one continued proof of a profound 
belief which it needed not Christianity to originate, but 
which Christianity may enlighten and strengthen. 
Why does he toil through the weary and thorny paths 
of ambition, or devote the midnight hours to study, and 
in a thousand ways strive to build a reputation and 
leave a name, but that he has a deeply seated conscious- 
ness of ihe value and perpetuity of life beyond that 
which three score years and ten can confer? And 
why, when the arm which has laboured is inactive, and 
the head which has thought is all repose, and those 
whom he has garnered up in his heart of hearts no 
longer gladden him with their smiles, does he still con- 
tinue his affections beyond the present scene, and offer 
them every demonstration of regard, but that he feels 
as if deadi had not severed all connections between 
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them ? Nor can such impressions be regarded as the 
result of the influences of Christianity alone, for in 
every condition of his being, and in every period of 
history may they be found thus declaring themselves to 
be almost a portion of man's being, and the effect, as it 
were, of some general mental law. Circumstances have 
of late set me thinking upon the evidence of a future 
state, which may be deduced from a harmony in certain 
customs and opinions of men connected with this sub- 
ject ; and, perhaps, in the columbarium of the Boman, 
and the eimeterio of the Italian, — ^in a perusal of the 
honors paid by the Pagan to his dead, and in a personal 
observation of the honors which the Christian pays to 
his, I have strengthened a belief which gives to sorrow 
its balm, and to virtue its motive and its strength. It 
is but a week since that I witnessed the functions per- 
formed on occasion of a great and solemn (epoch in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and however absurd they may 
appear to some to be, they still are interesting as bear- 
ing down to us on the stream of time, traces of that 
universal faith so deeply implanted in the soul. The 
ceremonies to which I alluded, are called in the Diario 
di Boma^ " Oommemorazione dei fedeli defonti" and is 
farther declared to have been ^^ stahilita in iutto il 
Cristianesimo circa Vanno 999." Within a few days 
of this general commemoration, there is another ^^ p&r 
Vessequie dei Sommi Pontefici defonti" and on the 
following day another ^^ per Vessequie dei Cardinali 
defonti.^* There are also private commemorazioni^ 
depending on the wealth and piety of the survivors. 
By the Church it is represented as being not merely a 
commemorative but expiatory ceremony ; and hence is 
z 
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it ihat the faithful are teirified by descriptions of suf- 
fenng endured bj parents, wives, and brothers, from 
which masses, haying a certain yalue in the current 
coin of the countij, may deliver them. The e(mi,memo- 
razions takes place about the beginning of November. 
I have conjectured, for the following reasons amongst 
others, — ^that, as being the end of the year, there is a 
natural resemblance between the season and the cere- 
mony, — or that, as following close upon the harvest, 
piety and compassion are likely to be less th^fty than 
in the previous semestre. There is another reason, too, 
on which I shall have occasion to enlarge hereafter, 
derived from the Pagan origin of the ceremony. The 
time of the day is equally well chosen with that of 
the season. In the dead of the night the melancholy 
death-bell swells upon the ear, summoning the faithful 
to pray and to pay for the souls of their friends ; and 
steps are heard hastening to and fro, and lights are 
gleaming in every church; and amidst incense and 
flirtation, and the solemn sound of the organ, and 
the sharp tinkle of the baiocehi^ intercession is made 
with the unchangeable God for the sollievo of the souls 
of the departed ; — ^nay, more, God is offered in sacrifice 
to God. But, to begin at the beginning, there is an 
ottavario previous to the great day, — that is, for eight 
days previous there are certain o£Elces said in the 
church, all bearing relation to, and being a kind of 
preparation for the occasion. There is also a sermon 
delivered every evening, intended to quicken the a£fec- 
tions of the faithful, and often, if not generally, giving 
some curious insight into the esoteric creed of the 
Catholic Church. The church itself is arranged in a 
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peculiar manner expressly for the occasion, — a table 
being placed in the nave with a figure of the Saviour 
upon it, and tapers casting a feeble light upon a couple 
of human skulls, — at least such a spectacle I have wit- 
nessed, and as nothing is done in the Catholic Church 
but with authority, I presume that I may generalise 
from these few fsicts. It was a scene which not a little 
surprised me when I witnessed it for the first time ; 
and fascinated by the novelty of it, I found myself gra- 
dually drawn within the magic circle of the fiEiithfuI, 
and fixed as an attentive auditor. Night after night I 
listened to the romances of the holy man with the 
same awakened curiosity, though not quite the same 
credulity, with which, a child at my nurse's knee, I have 
listened to many a tale of wonder and extravagance ; 
for though my reason rejected such monkish legends 
as absurd, yet my curiosity and imagination were un- 
accountably interested with the appearance of perfect 
good fisiith and of deep veneration with which the 
ehihusiast dealt out his legendary lore, and unresistingly 
I followed him as he led me with all the certain 
assurance of the Sibyl through those mysterious regions 
which it is to be hoped exist nowhere than in the poet's 
or the preacher's dreams. 

Dextera qnsB Ditis magni snb mssnia tendit 
Hac iter Eljsiam nobis : at lasya malorum 
Exercet pesnas, et ad impia Tartara mittit. 

^n, vi. 541. 

For me, then, I confess it, his long accounts of saints 
and angels, and the highest celestial existences, had the 
same interest as a new story book may be supposed to 
have for a child ; and I should be at a loss to say what 
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was the predominant feeling with which I listened to 
the yivid descriptions of the glories of Paradise or the 
torments of Purgatory, — ^to long details of conversa- 
tions hetween saints and sinners, — ^how Santa Teresa 
appeared and reproved a cavaHere^ — or how the sister 
of Saint Peter complained to her hrother of her suf- 
ferings in Purgatory, — ^how the Madonna, arrayed in 
all the charms of female beauty (and there she stood 
in the comer of the church, with a blue silk dress and 
white satin shoes, and long flowing locks, surmounted 
by a silver crown), entered the court of Heaven and 
interceded with her Son for some humble devotee ; and 
how the Son, merging his Godhead in the child, granted 
his mother's request. All these and such like parti- 
culars, detailed with so many minute circumstances, 
with every appearance of hearty good faith, in glowing 
language, and with an animated manner, had for me 
a strange attraction, and ceasing almost to be absurd, 
assumed, as it were, the dignity of historical romance. 
But, alas ! this, like many romances of real life, had a 
very worldly conclusion ; for, mingling with the sobs of 
many of the audience, might have been heard fhe 
tinkling of the money bag, as it was thrust over the 
heads and shoulders of the flies of the faithful, and 
rattled in their very faces ; and at every fresh appeal, 
"fathers, brothers, and sisters cry to you for aid, will 
you not deliver them V — the haioccki rattled again and 
again. On the vigil of the CommemoraziQne^ when three 
several collections are made, I sate, as it so happened, 
by the side of a military man, who, like myself, seemed 
unwilling to add to the Purgatory fund; but the 
preacher exclaimed, '^ Remember now the souls of the 
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poor priests," and the bag was again, and for the third 
time, rattled, when my friend, taking out the smallest 
presentable coin, observed, "it is as well to remove all 
scandal." The observation sufficiently explained what 
his feelings were, and he is one of many ; for amidst 
every outward indication of respect for the Holy Catholic 
Church, and mingled with the grossest superstition, 
may be found the extremes of scepticism, — ^not as regards 
Catholicism merely, but even Christianity. The offices 
for the vigil, however, are now concluded let us suppose. 
It is a dark dismal November night, apt prelude to the 
occupation of the morrow, and a fierce sirocco is sigh- 
ing and blustering without. But though the church is 
closed, not unremembered is the season in many a private 
dwelling. Friends are weeping over the memory of those 
departed within the last year, and muttering their Aves 
and telling their roearios. And many are the super- 
stitions, — ^not sanctioned, of course, by the Church, nor 
received by the majority, but which still linger amongst 
the peasantry, and which lend a gloomy kind of interest 
to the evening. Do not now ask one of these super- 
stitious believers to do you a service far from home, or 
in any retired and remote spot ; for on this night he 
will tell you that the spirits of the just are permitted 
to revisit earth, clad in white, and each bearing one of 
his own bones before him as a lighted torch. It is 
true that only ^^H santi can see them ; but as no one 
would willingly resign his claim to this title, each 
thinks himself in danger and stays at home. Nor 
though the enlightened Catholic may style such a 
faith absurd, should it be rejected by him with a smile ; 
for it is quite as probable, perhaps, that a spirit should 
z2 
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cany his own bone, as tliat a living being should break 
and distribute his own flesh. Then, it is another article 
of many a peasant's creed,— dying fast away, it must 
be acknowledged, but still occasionally met with, — that 
the anime this night seek to be rinjrescate^ and part of 
the evening meal is left for the nocturnal visitors. One 
old woman, I remember saying that she always pre- 
pared a supper expressly for the dead that night, and 
left it on the table when she retired to rest, — ^adding, 
that presently would come her husband and children 
to partake of it. Pretty and consolatory belief which 
thus, as it were, connects Time with Eternity, — ^Earth 
with Heaven, — and, for at least one day in the year, 
transforms the spirits of our friends into so many Lares, 
and seats them at our very boardsl Early the following 
morning, provided it be not a Sunday, — ^for Sunday 
with the Italian, as bringing with it glad tidings, is a 
joyous day not to be clouded by sorrow, sadness, 
or mcMTOseness, — early on the following morning, then, 
every one gropes his way to his parish church, some 
bearing with them their humble offering of oil or 
money, — some to light up the sepulchres of tBeir 
ftiends, — some to command a mass for their repose, — 
and others to hear one for their own edification. There 
are many, too, who flock thither for less sacred reasons, 
— how, indeed, can it be otherwise? These nightly 
offices are sad temptations to unite love with devotion, 
and the grains pudlce risus ah angulo^ aye, of many a 
damsel on her knees, declares that the mysterious influ- 
ences of darkness and of incense are as favourable to the 
dominion of Cupid, as to that of a more solemn cha- 
racter. The church is fitted up this morning as for a fu- 
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neral service; a catafalque being placed in the centre and 
blazing wax tapers arranged around, — and about the 
wh<de are gathered a company of priests who chant 
the mass of the dead. That which, howeyer, is in 
such cases a mere figure, in some places, as in Ayel- 
lino, is made a revolting reality, — for instead of an 
empty catafalque, — damus exilis Plutonia^ — ^the dead 
themselves are brought into the church clothed in the 
habiliments of the grave. With respect to the mass 
itself, I shall venture to make a few citations in order 
to illustrate the opinions of the Catholic Church with 
regard to the efficacy of this ceremony, as also to 
render clearer the resemblance which I shall attempt 
to establish between the Commemorazione of the Ita- 
lian and the Feralia and Parentalia of the Roman. 
In the first place, it is asserted on the authority of 
the Missal, Sancta ergo et salubris est cogiUUio pro 
defunctis exorare ut a jpeceatie solvantur. The duty 
then being established, — ^how is it to be performed? 
— by individual piety ? No : by the Church, — and 
hence arises another obligation, — ^the mode of pro- 
viding for which is thua insinuated, 2 Mace, 12. In 
d%d>tu iUis mr fortieeimus Judas faeUt eolkuione duo^ 
decsm mUle draehmas argenti misit Jerosolymam offerri 
pro peeeatis mortuorum. Now, the blessings to be 
sought for the dead, we may collect from the several 
services, general and particular, appointed to be said, 
thus, — ^a Post Communio has, Uteaset apeeeaiis omni- 
bus exuas et tucs redemptwnis ffl/das esse participes^ — 
an Offertorium has, Domine Jesu Christe Bex glories 
libera animas omnium Jiddium defunetorum de poenis 
in/erni et de pro/undo laeu ; libera ecu de ore leonis 
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ne abtorheai ms Tartarus ne eadant in ohscurum^ — 
and another PoH Communto has, Prwsta quamtmus 
omnipotens D^us : ut anima /amtdi tui qtuB hodie de 
hoc Sascuio migramt^ his SacrificOs purpata et a pee- 
eatis expedita indulgentiam parUer et requiem capiat 
sempitemam. The last point to be considered is, — 
\yhat are the particular means to be employed to 
obtain these blessings ? The duodecim miUe drachmas^ 
we hare already seen, are the primum mobile; but 
what are the more direct and immediate means to be 
employed? Hear again the Missal, — Hostias quofsu- 
mus Domine quas tibipro animalus famtdorum famu- 
larumque tuarum offerimus propitiatus intende^ — and 
again, * * * • aratio profidat supplicantiumf-^and 
finally, his purgatas sacrifidis. Thus we haye it most 
clearly and satisfactorily established that, by sacrifices 
and prayers, the souls of the dead may be delirered 
from sin and hell and the bottomless pit, and the lion's 
mouth and Tartarus, and all for duodecim miUe drach- 
masy — ^for without the priest, what avails the sacrifice 
or the prayer? — and without the factd collationey 
where is the priest? Hence, then, the pathetic ap- 
peab which enforce the demand for charity to the 
dead; hence the triple collections; hence the rattling 
of the money bag. The drachmas are an essential 
condition of spiritual delivery ; and what pious priest 
would so far forget the dead as to omit to enforce 
the contributions ?— or, what individual would be so 
reckless of his own fi|ther s fistte, it may so happen^ 
as to refuse it? After this analjnsis of the mass, its 
ceremonial and its influences, we will leave the church. 
E^very here and there we meet with some strange 
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looking being clad in i/^hite^ who surveys us through 
a pair of eyelet holes, and extends to us a box which 
he rattles in a manner which.no one can mistake. 
This is one of the assistants of that pious band who, 
pricked with compassion, send out even on the high- 
ways to seek for ransom for the unhappy dead. On 
arriving at our own door, we find perhaps a troop 
of beggars, such as Italy only can produce, who im- 
mediately beset us begging charity fer Vamore di Dto^ 
and promising us their prayers and the company of 
the Madonna if charity be given. On this morning, 
however, the request for charity is urged in rather a 
singular form, — Volete fare heni ai morti^ — Nan volete 
rinfreicare le anime in Puiyatorio. Imagine my sur- 
prise at having these questions put to me by two 
sturdy, healthy looking fellows, however wretched in 
other respects, — " Will you do good to the dead ? — Will 
you not refresh the souls in purgatory ?" The dead ! — 
the souls in Purgatory! — said I. ^' Thou com'st in 
such a questionable shape that I will speak to thee ;" 
and so I did, and then I learnt that, instead of being 
" spirits of health or goblins damn'd," they were two 
wretched mortals yet in the flesh, who thus demanded 
alms for themselves. Their process of reasoning 
was as follows : — whatever deeds of charity you 
do, will be carried off to your account, and such 
balance as there may be over and above your own 
necessities, will be carried off to the account of the 
souls in Purgatory ; and their reasoning showed them 
to be true sons of the Church, for in such a man- 
ner is it that the merits of the saints are available 
for the benefit of the faithful. It is so ingenious 
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a mode of providing for xme's ovm temporal wants, 
as also for the spiritual w^its of those departed this 
life, and displays sudi a wise economy, that it is diffi- 
cult which to admire most, whether the wisdom or 
the henevolence of a Church which emhraces within 
its comprehensive affections the living and the dead, 
the wretched beggar, the poor priest, and the soul in 
Purgatory, That it is duly appreciated by the mass, 
it is unnecessary to inform you ; for woe be to him 
who meets the demand with an incredulous smile, and 
sorrow be his future fate who neglects so obvious a 
method of alleviating the sufferings of the dead,^-^he 
is pronounced una Tureo^* — un GuidcBO ; it is certain, 
however, rum ^ Christiano^ and such a reproach, in 
these countries, is a practical misfortune. But it is 
time now to turn to another part of my subject. Is 
the Oommemarazione strictly a Christian rite, I mean 
in its origin, or is it simply a Pagan institution mo- 
dified by the genius^ and adapted to the exigencies, 
supposed or real, of the Christian world ? From ob- 
servation and enquiry, I am disposed to believe that 
the latter is the truth, and I now proceed to point 
out the resemblances which exist between the two 
rites, and to cite some classical authorities in illus- 
tration. That a high respect for the dead was enter- 
tained by the Pagan world is too well known to 
require any laboured proof, as abo is the feet of the 
supposed intercourse of the living with the dead and 
their influence upon their fete. Est honor et tumtdis, 
says Ovid, and says the Pope or the Missal, Santa 
wgo et Bolubris est eogitatio pro de/unetisy — Exorare 
ut a peccatis sohantur^ continues the Missal, — ^but 
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the Poet addsy anima$ plaeare patemasy — both au- 
thorities maintaining the influence of the Hying upon 
the dead; the modem Italian belieying that he can 
buy ofif his iriends from torment, whilst the Roman, 
wiser in his day and generation, first changed the 
spirits of his iriends into gods or powerful spirits, 
and then conciliated them. Both, too, seemed to 
agree in committing their friends to a species of pur- 
gatory, which is thus strikingly described by Yirgil, — 

Qnin et snpremo cum Imniiie vita reliqnit 
Non tamen omne malnm miseris Tel fimdxtiis omnes 
GorporesB excedont pestes : penitusqne necesse est 
Malta din concreta modis inolescere miris 
Ergo exercentur pcenis veterumqne malorum 
Snpplicia expendont. 

In like manner the Missal speaks, de pcenis in/eri^ 
et de pro/undo lacu^ de ore leonisy — ne absorbeat eas 
Tartarus^ ne cadant in oscurum, — all menaces of a 
material character, though the Doctors of the Church 
do not go quite so far as the Poet, and specify the 
mode of punishment : — 



• aliae pandtintiir inanes 



Snspensie ad ventos ; aliis sub gnrgite vasto 
Infectum elaitor scelns, ant ezaritnr igni 
Quisque snos patimnr manes." 

In these important articles of their several creeds, it is 
clear then, a great general resemblance exists, and it is 
upon such sentiments and opinions as these developed, 
that were and are based the rites severally known by 
the title of FercUiay Parentalia^ or Commemorazioni 
dei Fedeli defonti. The terms Ferdlia and Parentalia^ 
though often used as almost interchangeable, were 
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originallj descriptiye of public and private funeral 
rites, corresponding to the general and particular 
masses which the Church has appointed to be sung 
for the repose of the faithful. The season when the 
Feralia were celebrated, was towards the end of the 
year, — that is, the middle or end of February ; for one 
reason doubtless, amongst others, that with the old 
year might terminate all melancholy reminiscences, 
and that the new year might open with good omens ; 
for another reason, too, that as the nights were then 
long, sufficient time was thus presented for the per- 
formance of gtiCB consiteverant fieri. The time of the 
day, too, to be set aside for such celebrations, was 
Die in veeperam vergente et mense deerescente solent 
mortuie parentare^ — ^the time of the day corresponding 
to that, when, for eight successive evenings, the Chris- 
tian recals the memory of his friends, and prays for 
their repose. 

The sadness of the season was, perhaps, even more 
deeply felt then than now^ — during the continuance of 
it all marriages being prohibited. 

Dnm tamen Iibbc fitint vidnae cessate puell^ 

Expectet pnros pinea taada dies 

Nee tibi qius cupLdsB matxoDA videbere matri 

Comat yirgineas hasta recnrva oolnas 

Conde tnas Hymeiuee faces et ab ignibns atris 

Anfer habent alias massta sepulchra faces. 

Now, though there is no canonical prohibition of 
marriages in the Catholic Church during the season of 
the Commemoration, very strong, I am convinced, would 
be the prejudice against entering into the holy state at 
that time ; at all events, as we have seen, so incom- 
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patible are its occupations and reminiscences considered 
to be with whatever is joyous, that it cannot be cele- 
brated on the Sunday. Taking fairly into consideration 
the state of faith and feeling on these important topics, 
it cannot be matter of surprise that no duty was and 
is considered of a more solemn obligation than that 
of providing for the repose or salvation of departed 
friends. Nor was this all ; for, as if men were deter- 
mined upon securing these posthumous attentions to 
themselves, we find them in their last wills and testa- 
ments making solemn provisions to this end, just as 
the Roman Christian leaves a sum to a certain church 
or monastery on condition of singing so many masses 
a-year for spiritual repose. An old writer records, 
and I think I met with it in the work of Pitiscus,— 
MoBvia deeedens servia nomine Sacco et JEutychics et 
Hirenw stib eonditione libertatem rdiquit his verbis: 
SacctM senms metis et Eutychia et Hirena anetUm mem 
omnes sub hoc eonditione liberti sunto ut monumento 
meo alternis mensUms Iticemas accendant et qum fieri 
consiAeverant peragant. The same author in his '^ Ritus 
et Antiquitatis," gives the following inscription, which 
shows that then, as at present, men were not always 
willing to trust to the simple promises of their friends 
for the performance of duties considered so essential to 
the repose of their souls : — 

L. Julio — Secundo 

Utricolario — Cor 

C. J. P. A.— Qui legavit 

Eis — Testamento 

Suo— • C.C. Ut Usur. Eor. 

Omnibus annis — Sacrifi 

2 A 
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do — ^Et — ^Parentetttr 
Item — Nant — Dmentior 

Corpor — ^Mogituma 

Epipodius — ^FQins — ^Na 

Patri — ^Pientifls. 

Julius Secundus might have been desenredly lauded 
as a wise and prudent man by a priest I sometime 
since heard preach on this very subject : — ^^ Make no 
provision for your souls ? — ^leare the care of them to 
the simple promises of your iHends? My brethren, 
there was a man on his death bed who called his 
children around him and divided imto them his pro- 
perty, simply requesting them to order masses for his 
repose. ' Oh ! doubt not our affection and piety ! * 
was the answer given amidst much weeping ; and the 
poor man died and was buried. But a few days passed 
away and his sons forgot their sorrow and their solemn 
promises; then cried the father in the midst of his 
sufferings in Purgatory, — 'Fool that I was to have 
thus distributed my property without thinking of my 
soul, — ^to have preferred the claims of paternal affec- 
tion to those of my soul !' " Like the &ble of the Stag 
caught by his horns, the anecdote had its moral, which 
was wonderfully favourable to the interests of Mother 
Church. Now, every one will recognise in the spirit 
which prompted the bequest of Julius Secundus (who- 
ever Jidius Secundus was) the same spirit which ani- 
mated my preacher, and which dictates many a modem 
codicil for the maintenance of annual masses. Names, 
indeed, have changed, but things remain the same ; 
and the Italian who, at the instigation of his confessor, 
provides for his soul on his death-bed, does nothing 
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more than what his ancestors did quite as well some 
two thousand years since. Foigiye me if, whilst speak- 
ing of resemblances, I point out a difference which 
forcibly and ludicrously struck me on the occasion of 
my hearing the priest alluded to above. As I told 
you, the Purgatory box was circulated three times in 
one evening, and everything was done to render its 
circulation fruitful, — ^priests carried it, and the vene- 
rable preacher, I believe with perfect honesty, lent the 
aid of all his eloquence to ensure success to the appli- 
cation, — ^^ monies was his suit." Now I could not 
help contrasting a religion which reduced human sal- 
vation to almost a pecuniary calculation with the poet's 
description of a Pagan's religion; — 

Panra petimt nuttes: pietas pro divite grata est 
Manere: non avidos Styx habet ima deos 
Tegula porrectis satis est velata coronis 
Et spars» firugis parvaque mica salis. 

And I could not help thinking that these modest and 
simple demands contrasted very favourably with the 
enormous sums which are annually offSered or extorted 
(as you like) for the souls in Purgatory. But to pro- 
ceed: it is the evening of the Feralia^ — the Pagan 
worshiper has begun to parentare^ and, amidst libations, 
he offers the solemn sacrifice to the infernal gods, as 
the Christian now offers, during the dim twilight of 
the scarcely yet approaching mom, his solemn hosHa^^^ 
the second person in the Trinity, — €rod to God. Pro- 
cessions, too, were wont to be made around the sepul- 
chres with lighted tapers and torches, and many on 
this^ occasion renewed or placed firesh lights within the 
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little cinerary dormitories of their friends; traces of 
which custom I have seen in every Columbariufn I 
have visited^ and the sanctity of which custom is af- 
firmed by an inscription on an urn found at Salerno : — 

Have Septima — Sit tibi 
Terra — ^LeviB — Qnisque 
Hnio tmniilo — Posnit 
Ardentem — Lncemam 
lUius cineres — ^Aurea 
Terra, — ^Tegat — 

How strongly does one recognize the same custom in 
the little offerings of oil which the peasantry present 
on the morning of the Commemorazione^ or in the fii^ 
neral tapers with which the recent mourner even now 
lights up the grave of his departed wife, or mother, or 
any other parent. Other and perhaps not the least 
important or least interesting of the ceremonies per- 
formed on these occasions, were the funeral feasts, 
which were of two kinds, — one for the living and 
another for the dead. The repast for the dead con- 
sisted of beans, bread, lettuces, and eggs, and these 
were laid on the tombs under the impression that the 
spirits of the departed would come out and eat them ; 
the feasts for the living were celebrated at the tombs 
of the deceased. Thus Cicero, pro Flaec,^ says, — Se- 
piUcrum L. Catilinco florUms ornatum hominum at^ 
dacissimorum et damesticorum hostium conventUy epul- 
uque edebratum est ; and at a later period Tertullian, 
de Besurr.y alluding to these customs, says, — D^nctis 
parentantf et quidem impensiaaimo ^offleio^ pro moribus 
eorum^ pro temporibits esculentorum ut qtws negant sen- 
tire quicquam etiam desiderare prcesumant. In the 
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Strada dei Sepolcri, at Pompeii, I have often noted 
the Cenotaph of M. Arrius Diomedes, the fireedman of 
Liyia and magistrate of this snbnrb, and not far &om 
it is a small inclosnre in which were celebrated the 
funeral feasts, — ^the table and the triclininm still re- 
maining. Though not sanctioned or commanded by 
the Ecclesiastical authority, it is yery clear that this 
custom of parentare was still kept up by the early 
Christians, since St. Ambrose, as lipsius asserts, for-* 
bade the custom to the Christians of his day ; and in 
the kingdom of Naples I have discoyered practices 
partially obseryed which are evidently traces of the 
Feraliay formerly so religiously observed in these lands. 
The feast of the living, for instance, has its type in 
the dinner or supper, which usually unites the family 
and friends of the deceased on the day of his funeral; 
and many a serio-comic scene, I have been told, may be 
witnessed on such occasions, in some of the rural dis- 
tricts of this kingdom. The heart-broken mourner (who 
we must suppose, by the by, to be one of the humbler 
classes), remains at home in all the silent dignity of 
grief, to receive the consolations of his friends, — as it 
were a species of homage. During the day, as he is 
supposed to be too much bowed down with sorrow to 
think of eating, much more to prepare all the details of 
it, his acquaintances send him regali^ — uno piatto di 
doldy un arroBto^ uiC insalata mischiata^ and a variety 
of other luxuries, until a kind of improviso dinner is 
found upon his table, and guests all ready to share it 
with him. With steady steps and slow he su£fers him- 
self to be led to the table, but, poor disconsolate 
mortal, he cannot eat; whereupon ensues a friendly 
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remonstrance, especially if the mourner be a widow^ 
and tiene qualche roba. Did not Gioacchino Mazzola 
die, and Ra£BEiele il CalzoUdo, and eyen Quel uomo 
Santo Sacerdote Biancho? Her husband, then, di 
Mnta mem&riay had done or suffered nothing more 
than others, or than what we ourselres must endure ; 
alUjgrramenU^ then, it is a duty to preserve life and 
health, and to partake of the blessings with which Grod 
provides us. Un piccolo bocconetto of this dish of 
roast, — it is so good, — and then another and another, — 
and then a glass of wine or two,— ^until the poor 
widow is thoroughly convinced of the reasonableness of 
the consolation her Mends have uiged, abandons herself 
to all the merriment of the fete, vows a mass or two 
for the soul of her dear departed husband, and not 
unfrequently, before the evening is over, is on the 
high road to iind another Giovanni, whose christian 
name is Guiseppe ; 



- The funeral bak'd meats 



Did coldlj famish forth the marriage tables. 

So much for the feast of the living. And now for 
the feast of the dead, of which, as I have already 
explained, but &int traces exist, and those only in 
out-of-the-way places. It is not, however, less true, 
that as the ancient Romans celebrated their SUicer- 
nitmiy placing such food as was supposed to be agree- 
able to the dead upon their tombs, — ^there still are 
some in Italy, who, on the vigil of the Commemo- 
razione^ leave a supper on their table for the dead 
when they retire to rest ; — that as the ancient Romans 
regarded such food as, quod non etiam degwtare fas 
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erat parentantes^ and considered a person as abject 
indeed who could do so, — 

Uxome Meni, saepe qaam in sepulcretis 
'^^distis ipso rapere de rogo coonam 
Gnm devolatnm ex igne proseqnens panem 
A semiraso tanderetnr nstore. 

Catullus ix., i. 

and still farther, that as they believed the dead, in 
a certain manner, to come and linger about these 
feasts, so there exist not a few perhaps, who not 
for the world would touch these dainties, and believe 
that the ghosts of their friends visit, however little 
they may eat of the dishes. 

But, alas ! for these pious orgies, civilisation is fast 
sweeping them away, and soon, I fear, the poor ghosts 
will be left supperless ; not that this will be attended 
by any great practical evils. Still so great is the 
pleasure with which we linger about those traditionary 
customs connecting us with the past, that it is difficult 
at times to suppress a feeling of regret, that improve- 
ment should hold on its silent and steady march, and 
spare not. Curious are some of the customs to which 
I have alluded, and respectable, too, for the sake of 
their origin, however absurd, by many they may be 
deemed ; for who does not witness in them the deep 
convictions of the human mind, that there is another 
state of existence than the present, after a knowledge 
of which it thus vainly struggles ? And who does not 
also perceive the operation of those noblest, strongest 
feelings of our nature, which bind man to man, and 
which, not content with illuming this world with the 
light of love and friendship, strive to cheer those mys- 
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terious scenes which eye hath not seen, nor of which 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive ? 
No, never let us sneer at any of these relics of the past, 
however obsolete or ill adapted to our modes of thinking 
they may be ; for often they contain a deep philosophy 
we dream not of, — supplying the place of knowledge and 
consolations we enjoy to an infinitely greater degree. 
Happy the Pagan who had such feeble glimpses into 
the future, of which his Feralia were an undoubted 
expression ; and happier still are we, that by the light 
of Christian faith, we are enabled, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, to look beyond the tomb, free from all those 
absurdities and doubts which surrounded even the hap- 
piest prospects of an elder age. But let us not forget 
that increased light has imposed new obligations, 
which it will be better for us to labour to observe, than 
to seek to flatter our vanity by condemning or deriding 
the customs of our fathers. 



THE END. 



HUGH C. EVANS, PRINTER, CLARE-STREET, BRISTOL. 
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